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In onr Twenty-second Number, we inserted an ertiole n 
work published by Mr. Hardy, entitled Pastern Manaokieniti 
on which occasion we presented an analysis of each ehap*^ 
ter. It is our intention to follow the same plan in the fte** 
sent instance, as by this method onr readers will be furniebtd 
with a brief, but connected, epitome of the leading? features of 
modern Buddhism, We may remark that the Manual is moro 
exclusively Indian in its character, and that the digressions atO 
omitted which made the Monachlsm less acceptable to those who 
wish to confine their attention to the system of Gdtama pe/t ee* 

L Thi' System of the Umoerse The first cliapter treats of 
the ^cles of chronology, the cluHters of worlds that are oaUodi 
sakwahis, and the periodical revolutions of the universe. 

The normal number of the Buddhists is an amnkya^ which# 
Accoidiiig to CKoma Korfisi, requires a unit with 140 cyphers 
to cx[uess it,* Woie*a solid rock, a Cubic yojana in bulk, to 
be slightly touched, once in a huudicd yeais, with a piece of 
cloth of the softest texture, the time would come, when, fey 
this almost impercepllble mode of attrition, the rock WOtitW be 
worn down to the size of a small seed ; but eveu this immense 
peiiod would not be equal to an asankya. Prom ihe time that 
the age of man increases from ten years to an asankya, atwl 
decreases from an « Hanky a to ten years, thus ooifipletjng ith# 
entire series, from limited to vast, and from vast tc 
an anta-kdlpa. In each anfa^kalpa there are 
similar to the yugs of the brahmans in character 
extended in duration. The Supreme Budhns em, sS^^DIr hcuu 
in a kali-yug. Twenty auta-kalMs ihakc uh 
and four asunkya^kalpas a maha^dn^pa^ , 1 
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There are innumerable systems of worlds. The space to 
which the light of one sun extends is called a sakwala. The 
sakwalas are scattered throughout space, in sections of three, 
and between the tlnee sakwalas is t\\e L6kdntarika or hell. Each 
saWa^coijM^^ with four continents, a mountain 

in lne*centi?cailed Maha Meru, six d^wa-lokaa, and twenty 
1brahma-ldkas, Attached to each continent there 2,000 
islands. The sakwala is bounded by a wall of rock. At the 
base of each sakwala is a vacuum, called Ajatakasa, above 
which is the Wa-polowa, or world of wind ; above this, the 
J.ala-polowa, or world of water; and above this, the Great 
Earth, 240,000 yojanas in depth. In the centre of the earth 
is M&u, 168,000 yojanas in height, its base resting upon a 
rock with three peaks, Trikuta Parwata. Between this moun- 
tain, and the wall at the limit of the sakwala, there are seven 
concentric circles of rocks, each circle diminishing in elevation 
as it increases in circumference. Between the circles of rock 
there are seas, the waters of which are agitated by the conti- 
nued uprising of the flames from the internal regions. The 
circumterence of the entire sakwala is 3,610,350 yojanas. 

The inhabitants of the earth have faces of the same shape 
as the continents in which they are born. Uturukuru is at 
the north of M5ni, in shape like a squai’e seat. Its inhabi- 
tants are a privileged race, free from anxiety and want. iiJPur- 
wawidesa, on the cast, is in shape like a half-moon. Aparag(5- 
d4na, on the w^cst. is like a round mirror, •lambudwipa, on 
the south, is angular, and is the continent in which the Biidhas 
appear. At its northern part is the gteat forest of Ilimiihi, 
in which is the Anotatta Lake, whence proceed four rivers, one 
of which is the Ganges. It contains a iambu tree, 100 yoja- 
nas high, from which it receives its name. 

The sun, fifty yojanas in diameter, and the moon, forty 
yojanas, move through the heavens in three paths, and at 
regular intervals of time are seized by the asurs, lldhu and 
Kitu* The declination of the sun is caused by its annual 
j)rogtess from Meru to the limit of tlie sakwala, and from the 
limit to M5ru. The path of the moon is about a yojana lower 
than that of the sun. The sun moves, in one day, 2,700,000 
yojanas; and the moon, 2,600,000 yojanas. On the day of 
the dark moon, the two luminaries are together, when the 
moon cannot be seen, as it is overpowered by the superior 
light of the sun ; but on the second day, the sun has moved 
100,000 yojanas further than the moon, which can then be 
partially seen like a narrow line. On the day of the full 
mOQn it is at the greatest distance from tills sun, and the whole 
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of its disk can be seen. There are nine j^rahas, or planets, 
and the heavens are divided into twelve rasis, or signs, and 
twenty-seven nekatas, or lunar mansions. 

The inhabitants of the six dcwa-lokas are in the possession 
of sensuous enjoyments, and delight in crowns, gems, music, 
and beautiful companions. In the sixteen rdpa-brahraa-lokas 
the enjo;^ent8 are entirely intellectual; there is bodily form^^ 
but no sensuous pleasure, and in one of them there is a state 
of unconscious existence. In the last of the arupa-brahma- 
lokas, the inhabitants arc neither conscious nor unconscious. 
This is the nearest approach to nirwdna, or the cessation of 
existence. Tliere are eight principal narakas, or places of 
suffering, all situated in the interior of the earth. 

The earth, as well as the various worlds connected with it, 
is subject alternately to destruction and renovation, in an end- 
less series of revolutions. There are three modes of destruc- 
tion — by fire, by water, and by wind. The first of the four 
asankya-kalpas is the period of destruction; tlic second, of 
nihility ; the third, of formation ; and the fourth, of continued 
existence. The four complete the maha-kalpa. Previous to 
the coming of the destruction, the calamity Is announced to 
men by a dewa. When fire is the agent of destruction, seven 
suns successively appear, which burn up all that exists. This 
destruction is entire, so that the place where the world former- 
ly sfeod becomes utterly void, like the inside of a drum. The 
beings that have no merit appear in the naraka of some other 
system, and those that possess merit arc born in one of the 
superior worlds of the^samc system, some of the superior worlds 
not being affected by the agencies that destroy all the worlds 
beneath them. 

II. The Vai'hns Orders of Sentient Existence , — “ As all the 
systems of worlds,” wc arc told, “ are homogeneous, so are the 

* orders of being by whom they are inhabited,^ the various 
^ distinctions that are now presented being only of temporary 
^ duration. With the exception of those beings who have en- 

tered into one of the paths leading to nirwana, there may be 

an interchange of condition between the highest and the lowest. 

^ He who is now the most degraded of the demons, may one day 
^ rule the highest of the heavens ; he who is at present seated 

* upon the most honorable of the celestial thrones, may one 

* day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of torment, and the 
^ worm that wc crush under our feet may, in the course of ages, 

^ become a Supreme Budha. When any of the four paths are 
^ entered, there is the certainly that, in a definite period, more 

* or less remote, nj^w^na will be obtained, and they who have 
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* entered into the paths arc regarded as the noblest of all the 
^ intelligences in the universe. Hence our earth, in the time of 
^ a Supreme Budha, or when the sacred dharmma is rightly 

* understood and faithfully observed, is the most favored of all 
^ worlds; the priests, or those who observe the precepts, assume 
' a higher rank than any other order of being whatever, and 
‘ there is an immeasurable distance between eveiuthe most 
^ exalted of theDewns or Brahmas, and the teacher ofthe three 

* worlds, who is supreme.” 

The various orders of intelligence described In this chap- 
ter include — 

1. Pas6-Budhas. 2. Rahats. 3. Ddwas. 4. Brahmas. 
5. Gandhdrwas. 6. Garuiulas. 7. Ndgas. 8. Yakas. 9. Khurn- 
bandas. 10. Asiirs. 11. Rakshas. 12. Prdtas, and other 
monsters. 13. The inhabitants of tlio narakas. In addi- 
tion to the^e intelligences, we have tlic beast of the fields, the 
fowls of the air, the fish of the waters, and beings ettgendered 
from filth and excrement. All orders of being are included 
in one or other of the five zati, or conditions : — 

1. Dewa, divine. 2. Manusya, liuinan. 3. Preta, mon- 
strous. 4, Tirisan, brute. 5. Niraya, infernal. 

There are two orders that are more essentially buddliistical 
than the others, the Pasd-Budhas and the Ruhats. The 
Pase-Budhas are inferior to the Supreme Budhas, and n^ver 
appear in tlie same kalj)a. They learn the way in which nir- 
wdna is to be obtained by their own unaided power, but they 
cannot teach it to others, even as a dniub man, though lie may 
have seen a remarkable dream, cannot e^dain it. Jn previous 
birtlis, tliey must have practised certain prescribed virtues. 

The being wdio has entered the last of the four paths lending 
to nirw^na ia culled a Rabat. He is free from that which is 
regarded by the Buddhists as the root of all evil, the cleaving to 
sensuous obj^ccta. He possesses powers of the most stupendous 
descriiition, and his knowledge upon religious subjects is free 
from the least admixture of error. In some cases, the ilahatship 
was received in an instant; but in every case there had been 
llie exercise <d‘ the prescribed course of discdpline, in previous 
states of existence. The cleaving to sensuous objects being 
the cause, physical as Avell as moral, of rc-production, wdien 
this principle becomes extinct, the results it jireviously produced 
are no longer presented. Therefore, at the death of the Rabat, 
existence ceases for ever. 

HI. The Primittve Inhabitants of the Earth . — After the last 
destruotiKn of the Great Earth, another earth was produced, 
by the united merit of the sentient beings^that existed in the 
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superior worlds. In process of time, some of the Brahmas 
came from these worlds to inhabit the earth. They were, at 
first, of most splendid appearance, enlightening the earth by 
their own brightness, so that there was no need of any heavenly 
luminary, and they lived together in purity and peace. But 
one of the Brahmas having tasted of a substance that began 
to form on the surface of the earth, found it to be so delightful 
to the palate, that he was tempted to taste again ; and as others 
imitated his example, the glory proceeding from their persons 
was gradually lost.* By the power of their merit, they now 
created the sun, moon, and planets. From continuing to 
eat of tlie terrene production, their bodies became gross, and 
a difference began to appear in the colour of their skin, some 
beiJig dark and others fair. Other edible substances appeared 
in succession, each more gross than the preceding, and from 
subsisting upon them, the apertures of the body were produced, 
the generative organs were developed, and then followed pas- 
sion and sexual intercourse. By this time the substances had 
ceased to arise spontaneously, and that the means of substance 
might be procured, the cultivation of the ground was com- 
menced, whence arose the idea of property, and the necessity 
of territorial division. This was followed by contentions rela- 
tive to personal rights, and the commission of theft ; and a 
general wish was expressed that some mode of government 
should be appointed, to restrain the evil-doers. Accordingly, 
the Brahmas assembled, and chose one of their number to be 
their king, from whom jnoceoded the race of the sun and the 
caste of kings. Some of the Brahmas, grieved by the wicked- 
ness of others, began to reprove them, on which account they 
were called Brahinand, (Suppressors,) and from tliem arose the 
caste of brahmans. Others applied themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, and from them proceeded the caste of mer- 
chants. Others, again, began to hunt in the forest, whence 
they were called ludda, or sudda, and from them came the 
Sudras. The observances of the sramana, or asceticism, w^ere 
indiscriminately practised by all the castes. Thus, all men were 
originally of one caste; and the difference that was afterwards 
presented arose from acts that were voluntarily exercised; so 
that caste is not, as with the brahmans, an essential and immu- 
table ordinance, but the result of circumstances. 

IV. The Biidhas who preceded Gotama , — The succession of 
the Budhas is infinite in its duration. There ever have been 
Budhas, and there ever will be, after certain intervals. The 

*** This seems clearly to be a mythical legend derived from the history of Adam 
and Eve.- Ed C. R. 
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Singhalese suppose, that all traces of the Budhas, who preceded 
Gotama, are lost, with the exception of such particulars as were 
revealed respecting them by the great sage and his Ilaliat, who 
spoke from intuition. But it is thought by many orientalists, 
that Gotama was only tlie reviver of a system that had previously 
existed. The Budhas differ in caste, size, age, and other 
personal attributes, but as they aie all equally limitless in 
power and inicnowledge, their doctrines are necessarily the same. 
In the present kaljia, there have been four Budhas, viz. 
Kakusanda, K<5nagamnna, Kdsyapa, and Gotama; and ano- 
ther Budha is yet to appear, who wMl be called Maitri. 
We have little information relative to the innumerable 
Budhas who have apjieared, until we come to the twenty- 
four who have iinniediately preceded Gotama, of each of 
whom we have a feW particulars, and a detail of names and 
offices connected .vith their mission. 

V. Gotama Bodhisat , — The beings who will afterwards 
become Budha are called, in their incipient state, or during 
their preparatory births, Bddhisat. We have the history of 
Gotama Bodbisat ia various states of existence, which are 
divided into three eras — of resolution, of declaration, and of 
nomination. The narrative of these by-gone birllis is con- 
tained in a popular work, called The Book of the Five 
Hundred and Fifty Births, In each Jataka, there is a 
legend of Gotama, of more or less extent, setting fortli 
some act that he did, or some virtue iu which he excelled. 
A great part of the reverence with which Gotama is regard- 
ed, arises from the supposition, that in numberless births he 
voluntarily endured untold afflictions and trials, that he 
might thereby obtain the power to teach sentient beings the 
path to nirwaiui, and release them from the troubles of succes- 
sive existence. Myriads of ages ago, be might have become a 
iiahat, and thereby ceased to exist ; but he chose ratlier 
to continue iu tlie stream of births, that he might become 
the light of the three worlds. The ten primary virtues of the 
Bddhisat arc called Paramit&s, and of these virtues, one is 
prominently presented in each birth. As an instance, we 
may record the example illustrating the virtue of determined 
resolution: — "^Ata certain time, Gotama Bddhisat was born 

* as a squirrel, on account of some demerit of a former age. 

^ Iu the forest, he was attentive to his young ones, providing for 
^ thoni all that was necessary ; but a fearful storm arose, and 

* the ri vers overflowed their banks, so that the tree in which he 
^ had built his nest was thrown down by the current, and the 
‘ little ones were carried along with it far out to sea. But 
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^ Bodhisat determined that ho would release them ; and for this 
^ purpose he dipped his tail in the waves, and sprinkling the 
^ water on the land, he thought in this manner to dry up the 
^ ocean. After he had persevered seven days, he was noticed by 
^ Sekra, who came to him and asked what lie was doing. On 
‘ being told, the dewa said, ‘ Good squirrel, you are only an 
^ ignorant animal, and therefore you have commenced this un- 
^ dertaking; the sea is 84,000 yojanas in depth, how then can 
‘ you dry it up ? Even a thousand, or a hundred thousand men, 
^ would be unable to accomplish it, unless they were Kishis.’ 
‘ The squirrel replied, ‘ Most courageous of men, if the men 
^ were all like you, it would be just as you say, as you have let 
^ tlie extent of your courage be known by your declaration ; 
* but I have no time just now to spend with such imbeciles 
^ as you, so you may be gone as soon you please.’ Then Sekra 
^ caused the young stpiirrels to be brought to the land, as he 
‘ was struck with the indomitable courage of the parent. Thus 
‘ was fufilled the wirya-ptmamita.” In the various ages in 
which Gotaina was a candidate for the Biulhaship, he gave, 
in vicarious acts of charity, more blood, from his own person, 
than there is water in the groat oceans ; more flesh than 
the bulk of a tliousnnd worlds; more eyes tliaii there are stars 
in the heavens ; and more heads than tliere are atoms inM6ru. 

It was not always in the world of men that Gotama was 
born, but he avoided the superior brahina-Iokas ; as the age to 
which their inhabitants live is so gi^at, that it would have 
postponed to too distant a period the reception of the Budha- 
ship, had he entered upon any of these states. When in the 
present world, he W’as not always born of the human species, 
but he was never any kind of vermin, and never smaller than 
a snipe. As the Sujdta Jatiika i'« translated without abbrevia- 
tion, and is of a convenient leugth for our pages, we select it 
for insertion, though not of equal interest with some of the 
other Jdtakas that appear in the Manual : — 

‘‘It came to pass, that wdiilst Gotama resided in the Wihdra 
‘ called Jetawana, near the city of Lewet, he related the follow- 
‘ ing Jdtaka, on account of an ascetic who had lost his father* 
‘ In* what way? Budha having perceived that an ascetic, who 
‘ had lost his father, endured great affliction in consequence, and 
‘ knowing by what means he could point out the way of relief, 
‘ took with him a large retinue of priests, and proceeded to the 
‘ dwelling of the ascetic. Being honorably seated, he enquired, 
c « Why are you thus sorrowful, ascetic?’ to which the bereaved 
‘ son replied, ‘I am thus sorrowful on account of the death of 
‘ my father.’ On hearing this, Budha said, “ It is to no pur- 
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' pose to weep for the dead ; ft word of advice is giv'cn to those 

* who weep for the dead thing that is past and gone/ la 
' * what ittanncr? That which follows is the relation ; — 

" In a former age, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, 
' Bodhisat was born of a wealthy family, and was called Snj^tn, 

* The grandffttlier of Snjdta sickened and died, at which his 

* father was exceedingly sorrowful ; indeed, his Borrow w’as so 

* great, that he removed the bones from their burial-place, and 
^ deposited tliein in a place covered with earth, near his own 
' house, whither he went thrice a day to weep. The sorrow 
‘ almost overcame him, he ate not, neither did he drink. B6- 
‘ dhisat thought within himself, that it was proper to attempt 
^ the assuaging of his father’s grief; and, therefore, going to the 
‘ spot where there was a dead buffalo, he put gravSS and water 
^ to its mouth, and cried out, ‘Oh, buflfhlo, eat and drink!’ 

‘ The people concluded that lie was out of his mind, and went 
‘ to inform his father, wlio, forgetting his parent from hisaffec- 
' tion for his son, went to the place where he was, and enquired 

* the reason of his conduct. Sujcita replied, “ There are the 
‘ feet and the tail, and all the inferior parts of the buffalo 
‘ entire ; if it be foolisli in me to give grass and water to a 
‘ buffalo, dead, but not decayed, why do you, father, weep for 
‘ my grandfather, when there is no part of him whatever to be 
‘ seen?’ The father then said, ‘ True, my son, what you have 
‘ told me is like the throwing of a vessel of water upon fire; it 
‘ has extinguished my atrrows;’ and thus saying, he returned 
‘ many thanks to Sujiita. 

‘‘ This Siijata Jataka is finished. I, Budha, am the person 
^ who was then horn as the youth Sujaia.” 

VI. T/ie Ancestors of Goiama Budha. — The ancestry of 
Sudhodana, the father of Gdtaina, is traced in this chapter 
from Maha Sammata, the first monarch chosen by the brah- 
mans. This king, and twenty-seven of his lineal descendants, 
reigned each an Asankya, and retained, in a considerable de- 
gree, the original splendour of their race. There then fol- 
lowed 84,000 kings of the Mahad^wa race, of inferior digni- 
ty, each of whom reigned 336,000 years. The Okkdka race 
succeeded, of which there were two dynasties, and in each 
100,000 kings. During the existence of this race, the age 
of man gradually decreased, until it arrived at its present 
length. The List of the kings of this race, who reigned at 
Benares, was called Amba, and his principal queen Hasta, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. After the death of 
Hftsta, Amba married a young maiden, by whom he had a son, 
Janta ; and as this queen, by her wiles, prevailed on him 
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to grant the succession to her son, the other princes were 
sent from the city, accompaniod by their sisters, to seek their 
fortune in some other part of the world. The banished 
princes were led to choose Kapilawastu, or Kimbulwat, not far 
from the borders of Nepaul, as their residence; they married 
their sisters, making the elder sister the queen-mother, and 
from these progenitors, and at this place, arose the race of 
Sakya. After 222,769 princes had reigned at Kapila, the 
kingdom was received in hereditary succession by Jayae^na, 
after whom came Singa-hanu, and then Sudhodana, the father 
of Gotama Budha. It is said, that from Maha Sammata to 
Sudhodana, in lineal succession, there were 706,787 princes, 
but how this result is worked out does not appear. There 
are various legends in the chapter, some of which have a 
striking parallel in the fabulous histories of ancient Europe. 

VII. The Legendary Life of Gotama Budha . — In our 
Number already referred to, (December, 1851,) we have noticed 
the principal •circumstances in the earlier part of the life of 
Gotama; and shall, therefore, to avoid repetition, omit some 
details that it would otherwise have been necessary to trans- 
cribe. 

The last state of existence, in which Gotama lived, previous 
to his birth, as the son of Sudhodana, was in one of the Dewa- 
lokas. His conception was attended by the occurrence of 
thirty-two great wonders, by which his expected appearance 
became known to 10,000 other sakwalas. His mother, on her 
way from Kapila to K6li, the residence of her royal parents, 
turned aside to visit the garden of Lumbini. Admiring its 
beauties, she approached a sal tree, which bent its branches 
around her of its own accord ; and whilst she was in this sylvan 
retreat, the birth of her wonderful child commenced. He 
was received by Maha Brahma in a golden net, who said to his 
mother, ^‘Rejoice, for the son you have brought forth will 
^ be the support of the world.” The principal dewas and 
brahmas of 10,000 sakwalas immediately assembled, and 
presented to the future Budha an offering of flowers, exclaim- 
ing, Thou art the greatest of beings ; there is here no one like 
' thee ; no one greater than thee ; thou art supreme.” The des- 
tiny of the child was foretold by Kdladewala and other brahmans. 
Every precaution was taken by his father to prevent his becom- 
ing a recluse, as he wished that he should- forego the Budhaship, 
and enjoy the honours to which he was born as a prince. 
Five days after his birth, he was named Sidhdrtta, and in his 
sixteenth year he was married to the princess Yasodhara. On 
the day of the birth of his first-born, he sported in one of the 

u u 
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royal gardens, and was unusually cheerful and merry ; but 
when the birth of his sou was announced to him, he resolved 
to put into practice the wish he had previously formed, to 
abandon the world and all its pleasures for ever. On return- 
ing to the palace, he had a parting glance at his wife and child, 
who were both asleep at the time, and then retired into the 
wilderness. He cut off his hair ^ith his own hand, that he 
might assume the appeamnce of a mendicant ; but the robe, 
and the other requisites for a course of asceticism, were brought 
to him by supernatural means. Seven days he remained 
without food, but afterwards went to the city of Rajagaha 
(Rajagriha), which he entered by the eastern gate, and went 
in regular order from house to house with the alms-bowl. 

We insert the account of his visit to Rajagaha, at that time 
the capital of Magadha, that the manner of the legends that 
are connected with this part of Gotama’s history may be the 
better understood. 

At this season,” we are told in the Manual, there was 

* celebrated in the city a nekata festival, caled JEsala-keli, which 
^ commenced on the seventh day of the moon ; and as all the 

* citizens had left their usual employment to see the sports, not 
‘ fewer than sixteen kelas of people gathered around him to 
^ gaze upon his beauty. Some said that the regent of the 
^ moon, through fear of the asur Rdhu, had come down to the 

* earth ; others, that it could not be the regent of the moon, 

* but that the Dewa Ananga had come to see thoir festival; but 
‘ others said, that it could not be the Ananga, as his body was 

* half-burnt by Maha Jowara, but upon this recluse tliey could 
‘ see no fire. It was then argued, that he was Sekra ; but others 

replied, * How you talk ? How can it be Sekra ? Where are 

* his thousand eyes ? Where are his elephants, his discus, and ))is 

* throne? It must certainly be Maha Brahma, who has come to 

* see if the brahman ascetics are diligent in the study of the four 
‘ vedas.’ Others again maintained, that it was neither one 

* nor other of these beings, but a holy personage who had 
^ appeared to bless the world. The citizens informed the king 

Biinsara (Vimbasara), that a mysterious being was seen; 
^ but whether he were a Yak4, a Dewa, a Brahma, or Vishnu, 

* they were unable to tell. The king went to look at him 
' from one of the towers of the palace ; but he said to his 

* courtiers, ^ I cannot decide whether it be a d^wa or not; but 
^ let some one follow him when he leaves the city, and watch 

* him ; if he be a demon (one not a man), he will vanish ; if he 
‘ be a d^wa, he will ascend to the sky ; if a ndga, he will descend 
^ into the earth; if a garunda, he will fly away like a bird; but 
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if a man, he will eat the food he has received, in some conve- 
nient place.’ When the princp had received as much food as 
was sufficient, he retired from the city of the* rock S^ndhawa, 
and under the shade of a tree began to eat the contents of his 
alms-bowl. Previous to this time, he had always been accus- 
tomed to the most delicate fare ; but even the sight of what 
he had now to eat, was enough to turn his stomach, as he had 
never seen or touched such food before ; but he reflected that it 
was necessary he should endure such hardships, if he wished to 
become Budha, and that he must conform in all things to the 
precepts. Thus he spake unto himself, * Sidhdrtta, thy body 
is not of polished gold ; it is composeu of many elements and 
members ; this food, entering into the house of my body, will 
be first received into the mortar of my mouth, when it will be 
pounded by the pestle of my teeth ; sifted by the winnow of my 
tongue, and mixed with the liquid of my saliva; after which it 
will descend into the vessel of my abdomen, and pass into the 
oven of my stomach, there to be again mixed with the water of 
my gastric juice, and reduced by the fire of my digestive facul- 
ty ; the fan of my wind will blow this fire; in sixty hours (a 
day) this food will turn to excrement, and be expelled. This 
food is, therefore, clean and pure in comparison with that 
into which it will be converted. Sidhdrtta! thy body is com- 
posed of the four elements, and this food is the same ; there- 
fore, let element be joined to element.’ By these meditations, 
he overcame his antipathy to the food and swallowed it.^ 

“ The messengers informed the king, that the recluse had 
eaten the food, whereupon, Bimsara went to the rock, and 
enquired what was his name and family, when he discovered 
that in former years he had been his own friend. On learning 
the dignity of the prince’s character, he expostulated with 
him, and said, ^ What is this that you are doing? No prince 
of your exalted race was ever before a mendicant. There 
are connected with Rajagaha 80,000 inferior towns, and eigh- 
teen kelas of people ; the countries of Anga and Magadba 
are 300 yojanas in extent, and bring me in a countless treasure. 
The city was once the residence of a Chakra wartti ; and even 
now there are the five grades of nobles; therefore come, and 
divide the kingdom with me.’ But the prince replied, ‘ In 
seven days I snail reject the Chakrawarttiship ; so that if I 
were to take the half of your kingdom, it would be like 
thi’owing away the magical jewel, chinta-mdnikya, for a com- 
mon pebble. I want not an earthly kingdom ; I seek to be- 
come Budha.’ The king tried in manj ways to overcome his 
objections ; but as he could not prevail, he received from him 
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^ a promise, that when he bepjan to promulgate his doctrines, his 
< first discourse should be delivered in Kajagaha. The king then 
* returned to the city.” 

Soon afterwards, Gdtama retired to the wilderness, where 
he remained six years, practising austerities ; but the object of 
his ambition was not thereby gained. At the end of this pe- 
riod, he had a severe contest with Wasawartti M^ri, said to 
be the ruler of one of the dcwa-lokas, but evidently a personi- 
fication of the power of evil. 

The sun had not gone down, when the prince overcame 
Mara. At the tenth l^ur, he received the Wisdom by which 
he knew the exact circumstances of all the beings who have 
ever existed in the endless and infinite w^orlds. At the twen- 
tieth hour he received the divine eyes by which he saw all 
worlds as clenrly as if they were close at hand. At the tenth 
hour after midnight, he received the knowledge that unfolds 
the causes of the repetition of existence. At the dawn of 
the day, every remain of evil desire being destroyed, a Supreme 
Budha was revealed to the wondering world. The moment 
that the prince became Budha, like a vessel overflowing with 
honey, his mind overflowed with the ambrosia of the truth, and 
he uttered certain stanzas, thus translated by Mr. Gogerly - 

“ Through various transmigrations 
I must travel, if I do not discover 
The builder whom I seek ; 

Painful arc repeated transmigrations I 
I have seeu the architect (and said) 

Thou shall not build me another house } 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy roof-timbers scattered ; 

My mind is detached (froni all existing objects) 

I Have attained to the extinction of desire.” 

By the builder, as we shall afterwards more clearly see, we 
are to understand npdddna^ the cleaving to sensuous objects, and 
karma) moral action. 

The first offering that he received after he became a Supreme 
Budha, was from two merchants, from whom he received some 
delicious honey. Previous to this, he had not taken any food 
whatever for the space of forty-nine days. Among his earliest 
converts were fifty-four princes of Kdsala, and a thousand 
fire-worshippers. Serizut and Mugalan, who afterwards be- 
came his two principal disciples, were led to embrace his faith, 
by hearing one of his priests repeat the well-known stanza ; — 

“ All things proceed from some cause ; 

This cause has been declared by the Tathii Gata j 

All kings will cense to exist : 

This is that which is declared by the Maha Sramana.” 
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Not long afterwards, G6tama ^eld a convocation, at which 
1,200 Bahats were present, when he repeated the stanza which 
is frequently seen in connexion with the above covfessio fidet 

“ This is the advice of the Budhas, 

Avoid all demerit. 

Obtain all merit. 

Cleanse the mind from all evil desire.” 

On a visit that Gotama paid to his native city, his father con- 
fessed his faith in the doctrmes of his gifted son ; and Bahula, 
his own son, and ^anda, his half-brother, embraced the priest- 
hood/ In the ninth month after he received the Budhaship, 
he visited Ceylon, and on two subsequent occasions, he did 
the island a similar honour, the accounts* of which are not 
confined to the Singhalese, but are known also to the people 
of Tibet. 

One of the most extended of the legends refers to Jiwaka, 
who gave medicine to G6tama; and it is of some interest, 
as illustrating the nature of some of the surgical opera- 
tions that must have been practised at the time it was written. 
The great sage was not put to much inconvenience by his 
physician. In this way was the medicine given. Jiwaka, 
after making the necessary enquiries, discovered that there 
w ere three causes of the disease; and in order to remove them, 
he prepared three lotus flowers, into each of which he put 
some drug that he had prepared. The flowers were then 
given to Budha at three separate times, and by smelling at 
them the desired effect was produced. 

An attempt was made to injure the character of Gotama, 
by a female unbeliever, Chinchi, who, at the instigation of 
the Tirttaka heretics, accused him of incontinence ; but bis 
innocence was fully proved, by the interposition of Sekra. 

The visit paid by Gotama, in the course of his ministry, 
to the celestial worlds, is a favourite subject of illustration 
among Budhist authors. At three steps,” the legend informs 
us, “ Budha went to the loka of Sekra, that he might preach 
^ to the d^was and brahmas. The dewa thought within himself, 
‘ when he knew of his approach, ‘ My throne is sixty yojanas 
^ long, fifty broad, and fifteen high ; how, then, will Budha 
^ appear when seated on it, as he is only twelve cubits high ? ’ 
* But as this was the principal throne, and no other could be 
‘ offered to Budha, he prepared it for his reception, and went 
^ with a great retinue to meet him. When Budha seated him- 
® self upon the throne, it became exactly the proper size, being 
^ no higher than his knee. As he knew the thoughts of Sekra, 
^ in order to show his great power, he caused his robe to extend 
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^ Jtselfon all sides, as the ddwas were looking on, until it became 
^ more than a thousand miles long and eight hundred broad, 
^ and covered the throne, so that it appeared like a seat prepared 
expressly for tlie saying of dana» Then Budha appeared as 

* if of proper size for the throne ; the seat and its occupant 
^ were equal to each other. And when the d6wa8 saw this dis- 
‘ play of his power, the whole assemblage offered him adoration. 

“ As the people (in the world of men) did not see Budha, 

‘ they began to be uneasy, and enquir^ of Mugalan whither 
^ he had gone ; but he sent them to Arairudha, that that priest 
‘ might have an opportunity of exhibiting his great knowledge. 

' By the priest they weVe informed, that the sage had gone to 
‘ Tawutisd, where he would keep the ordinance called wrrss, 

^ so that three months must elapse before he could return. On 
' hearing this, the people expressed their willingness to rernain 
‘ during that period, and pitched their tents in the same spot. 

' Then An^pidii, the upasika, proclaimed that he would supply 
the whole company with whatever they might require, whe- 
ther garments, food, water, or fuel, until the arrival of Budha. 
During this period Mugalan said bana, and answered the 
questions that were proposed to him. All lived together in 
friendship and peace : tlie natural secretions were not formed, 
they were like the inhabitants of IJturukuru. The multitude 
extended to thirty-six yojanas. When Budha said bana in 
Tawutisfi, they heard his voice, and knowing whence it pro- 

* ceeded, they clapped their hands. By this hearing of bana^ 

’ many were enabled to enter the paths. 

The dewas, with Miitru as their chief, requested Budha 
to open the door of Abhidhdrmraa, which had been shut during 
a whole budhautara, and to agitate the sea of the Abhidhdrm- 
ma, as the fish-king Tiiningala agitates the ocean ; as from 
the day he became Budha, like men athirst seeking for water, 
they were continually looking out for the period when the 
unfolding of the Abhidhdrmma should commence. Then Budha 
lifted up his voice, the sound filling the whole Sakwala as with 
a delightful perfume, and said, *Kusala-dhamma,akusala-dhdm-- 
m:l, awyakha-dhdmma,’ these being the first words of the Abhi- 
dharmnia, which is divided into eight prakaranas. The full 
^ meaning of the AbhidhSrmma is known totheBudhas alone; 

‘ even the d^was and brahmas cannot attain to it ; when, there- 
^ fore, it was declared by G6tama to the beings assembled in 
' Tawutis^, it was in a simplified manner, as they were capable 
^ of understanding it. When he began, the various beings re- 
' fleeted thus, ‘ Is this the Abhidharmma ? we had heard that it 
was so profound that no one could understand it.’ 
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Budha saw their thoughts, and as he proceeded, the manner 
^ of his discourse made its meaning gradually deepen Then 

* the beings were able to understand some parts, and Hot 
others, it was like an image seen in the shadow. They 

^ said eadhu in approbation, the words st ill ^becoming more 

* and more profound. TliuP AbhidhArmama now became to them 
^ like a form seen in a dream; its meaning was hid from them, 
^ and was perceived by none but Gotama. Not understanding 
^ any part, they i'emi\ined like imagery painted upon a wall, 

* in utter silence. In a little time Budha again simplified his 

* discourse, when they once more expressed their approbation, 
^ and began to think, ^ The Abhidharmma is not so difficult, it 

* is easy to understand,’ which, when the preacher perceived, 
he gradually passed to a profounder stylo. Thus, during half 

^ a night, Budha rapidly declared the bana of the AbhidhArmma. 

* In the time occupied by others to say one letter, Ananda says 
eight ; in the time that i!yianda says one, Seriyut says eight ; 

‘ in the time that Seriyut s^s one, Budha says eight ; so that 
^ Budha can repeat 512 letters as rapidly as the priests can 
‘ repeat one. When in TawutisA, he repeated the baiia thus 
‘ quickly, because the apprehension of the d^was was of equal 

* celerity. 

** In one hundred of our years the dewas eat but once ; and 
' had Budha taken lus accustomed meals in their presence 
^ during the period he performed wass in Tawutisa, tliey 
' would have thought that he was always eating. Therefore, 

* at the usual hours of refection, he caused another Budha to 
‘ appear and occupy his place, whilst he himself went to the 

* Anotatta lake, and, as his alms-bowl here came to him in a 

* miraculous manner, he took it to Uturnkuru, where he 
^ received food. At this time Seriyut and 500 priests called 
^ Waggula were in Sakaspura, keeping wass. When Budha 
^ had eaten the food he received in Uturukuru, he went to 
‘ the same city, and at the request of Seriyut repeated all 
^ that he and the representative of Budha had said to tlie 
‘ d^was. It would have occupied too much time to repeat the 
^ whole, and it was therefore spoken irf an abridged form ; 
' but such was the wisdom of Seriyut, that when Budha 

* declared to him one thing, from that one he learnt a hundred. 
‘ The things he thus learnt, he was commanded by G6tama 

* to teach in full to the 500 Waggula priests, who would after- 
^ wards be able to teach others, and thus the words of the 
^ Alibidharmma w^ould be pi-eserved to future ages for the 

* benefit of the faithful. When the rehearsal was concluded, 
' Budha returned to the dewa- 16 kfi, and causing the other 

* form to disappear, took its place. This occurred dailv. 
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The Abhidhdrmma was completed when three months of 

* wass had passed over, and at its conclusion the Dewa 

* Mdtrn (the mother of Gotama, now became a d6wa) said to 
^ Budba, ^ You who have been born from my womb so many 
^ times, have now rendered me a recompense. In one birth, 

^ from being a slave I became the wife of the king of Benares, 

* that exaltation was not equal to the privilege I now receive. 

^ From the time of Pigumutura Budha, during a kap-laksha, 

^ you sought no other mother, and I sought no other son. Now, 

* my reward is received.’ Not Matru alone, but eighty kelas 
^ and a thousand dewas and brahmas entered the paths. 

After eighty-three days had expired, the multitude assem- 
^ bled at Lewet, enquired of Mugalan when Budha might 

* again be expected to appear. To ascertain this, the priest 
^ departed, in the presence of the people, to Tawutlsa, where 

* he appeared before Budha, and asked when he would return to 
‘ the earth, as the multitude of the faithful at Lewet had been 
^ waiting three months in the anftous expectation of seeing 
‘ him. Budha informed him, that in seven days he should 
' proceed to Sakaspura, to which place Mugalan was directed 

* to bring the people from Lewet. On the return of the 
' priest, after hearing the information he conveyed to them, 

* the upasakas enquired the distance from Lewet to Sakaspura, 

' and were told that it was thirty yojanas. They then asked 

* how the young and the lame were to go such a distance ; 

^ but Mugalan informed them, that by the power of Budha, 

^ and his own power, they would be enabled to go without 
^ any inconvenience, and in the same instant, more quickly than 
' if they had gone upon swift horses, sooner than betel can 
= be taken from the bag and mixed with the lime, they were 
' transported through the air to Sakaspura as if it were in a 
’ dream. 

The time had now arrived when Budha was to take his 
' departure from the dcwa-loka. Sekra reflected that he had 
' come from the earth at three steps, but that it would be 
right to celebrate his departure with special honours. 
He, therefore, caused a ladder of gold to extend from Maha 
M^ru to Sakaspura. At the right side of this ladder there 
was another, also of gold, upon which the dewas appeared 
with instruments of music ; and on the left there was another 
of silver, upon which the brahmas appeared, holding canopies, 
or umbrellas. These ladders were more than 80,000 yojanas 
in length. The steps in the ladder of Budha were alter- 
nately of gold, silver, coral, ruby, emerald, and other gems, 
and it was beautifully ornamented. The whole appeared 
to the people of the earth like three rainbows. When Budha 
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‘ commenced his descent, all the worlds from Awichi to Bha*- 
^ wa^ra were illuminated by the same light. The charac** 
‘ tcristic marks upon his person appeared to the multitude 
assembled at Sakaspura, as plainly as the inscription upon 
^ a golden coin held in the hand, and as they looked at him, 
^ they said to e«'ich other, ‘ Now he is upon the golden step/ 
‘ or the silver, or some other. Sekra preceded him on the 
‘ same ladder, blowing tlie conch, whilst on the other ladders 

* were the dewas and bralinias. The people who saw him thus 
^ honoured, all formed within themselves the wish to become 
‘ Budlias. 

The first to pay his respects to Budha on arriving at 
^ Sakaspura was Seriyut ; and after he had worshipped the 
^ d6wa of dewas, he emjuired if all who had formed the wish to 
^ become Budhas would have their wishes gratified. “ Budha re- 

* plied,* If tlicy had not performed theparamitas in former birtlis, 

* how could they have exercised the wish ? Those who have 
" superior merit will become Supreme Budhas ; the next in order 

* will be Pase-Budhas ; and the others will be priests. Thus all 

* will receive one or other of the three BoJhi.’ After this de- 

* claration liad been made, Budha resolved upon giving evidence 
^ before the j>eoj.le of the superior wiv^doin of Seriyut. In the 

* first place he askiKl a questiem, that those who had not entered 
‘ the [)aths could answer; then he asked another, but they 

* were silent, and those wlio had entered the first path answered. 
‘ Thus each class was siiecoisively silent, and the one above 

* answered as he passed to those in the second path, and the third, 
‘ and then proceeded to tlicinferior(kshina,)tl)e middle(triwidya- 

* ])rapt!i,) and the chief (sliatubhigny-jipi’Mpta) srawakas, then to 

* Mugcilanand Seriyut; and to Seriyutalone. Last of all he pro- 

* pounded a (piestion that the Budhas alone could answer. After 
‘ this exercise, Budha said to Seriyut the words bhuta-midang, 

* which the priest explained in a koti of ways, though none of the 

* otlier srawak'is, who were present, understood the meaning. 

* As Seri} ut proceeded, Gotaina listened with the pleasure a 

* father feels when witnessing the cleverness of his son, and 

* then declared that in wisdom ho was the chief of his disciples. 

* All this honour was received by Seriyut, because in a former 
‘ ago he had given in alms a stylus and a blank book for the 

* writing of the bana.” 

More than one attempt was made to assassinate Gotama, 
W'hich failed, necessarily, as it is not possible to take the life of 
a Supreme Budha. His brother-in-law, D6wadatta, envied him 
on account of the honours he received, and entered into an 
alliance with Aj^sat, the wicked son of Bilnsara, that by their 
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united power they might accomplish his destruction. They 
first employed a number of archers, but the intended assassins 
became priests, and their design was thereby frustrated. On 
another occasion, D^wadatta hurled an immense stone at Budfaa, 
by the help of a machine, but in its passage through the air it 
broke into two pieces, and a small portion, rolling towards the 
sage, struck his foot, without inflicting any further injury. An 
enraged elephant was afterwards let loose against him, as he 
was passing through the streets of the city with his alms-bowl, 
but the moment that it heard his voice, it was pacified, and 
going towards him in the gentlest manner did him reverence. 
The king Ajdsat was afterwards converted to Buddhism, but 
B^wadatta remained a sceptic until near the time of Ins death, 
when he began to relent, but it was too late, and he miserably 
perished. ' 

After the cxcicise of his high office for the period of forty- 
five years, Budha prepared to pass away from the vicissitudes 
of existence, and enter nirwana. The cause of his dissolution 
was from partaking of an oflering of pork, presented to him by 
the sjnith Chundar, a citizen of P/iwa, On his way from this 
place to Kusinara, in Assam, he was taken ill, but was able, 
with great difficulty, to reach a garden of sal trees, to which 
the princes of Malwa were accustomed to resort for recreation. 
On entering it, he said to his attendant, Ananda, 1 am weary, 
I wish to lie down.” The princes were sent for ; and on their 
arrival, he gave them a suitable exhortation. To the assem- 
bled priests, he also gave a solemn charge, and after saying, 

I depart to nirwfina ; I leave with you my ordinances; the 
elements of the omniscient will pass away ; the three gems 
will pass away he ceased to exist. The burning of his body 
was an imposing ceremony. His relics were carei’ully collect- 
ed from the ashes, and distributed among certaiij princes and 
priests. These events are said, by the Singhalese authors, to 
have taken place in the year that, according to our mode of 
reckoning, would be B. C. 543, in the eightieth year of his age. 

Mr. Hardy enumerates fifty-six instances in which the name 
of the great sage has been differs ntly spelt by European 
authors. He has chosen the form Budha as being the most 
simple, but tells us that the form Buddha is elyinologically 
the most correct.” The etymology of the other names, or 
epithets, by which Budha is known, are also given. 

The fifty-two sections of this chapter present a more extended 
account of the founder of the system of Buddhism tlian is to be 
met with in any other English authoV. Many of the legends are 
wild and extravagilnl *, but there can be no doubt thevt Gota- 
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ma was a real personage of royal parentage, the great promot- 
er, if not the originator, of a system that was monastic in 
its discipline and atheistic in it 3 ||pctrine, and that has spread 
more extensively, as to numbers, than any other form of error 
that has yet appeared among men. 

VIIL The Digmty^ Virtues^ and Powers of Biidha , — All 
the honours that the most fertile imagination’'can invent have 
been given to the Budhas.' The eye cannot see anything, 
nor the ear hear anything, nor the mind think of anything, 
more excellent, or more worthy of regard. They are the joy 
of the whole world; the helpers of the helpless; having more 
merit than the most meritorious ; the only deliverers. The 
lofty Maha Meni may be reflected in a mirror, the eye of a 
needle may be used as a comparison for the whole sky, even so 
may the words of- a stanza be used to declare the excellence of 
the Budhas ; but their power is utterly incompetent to accom- 
plish the ])urpose aright. Were a rishi to create a thousand 
or a thousand thousand mouths, and with these to repeat the 
praises of the three gems (the Budhas, the Law, and the Priest- 
hood) during the year of a maha-kalpa, even in this period 
the whole would not be declared. 

The Budhas are men, born from the womb of a woman. 
Were they to appear as devvas or brahmas, their wisdom and 
power would be attributed to a wrong origin, and men would 
neither respect them aright nor put their trust in them. 

Several attempts were made to measure the stature of G6- 
fania, but they all failed, as he always appeared to exceed the 
scale of mensuration, and the power of the being who pre- 
sumed to essay the trial, although on one occasion it was done 
by Kdhu, who is himself 4,800 yojanas high. He could walk 
in a space not larger than a mustard seed; and he could 
mount, at three steps, to the celestial regions. Wlien he 
passed along the road, if there were any thorns, stones, roots, 
or other substances, that would have obstructed his progress, 
they removed from his path of their own accord ; if there 
was mud, it became dry; if there were any elevations, they 
passed away, like butter that secs the fire, until the whole 
path was as level as the head of a drum ; and the air around 
him appeared as if sweetened by perfumes. 

The thirty hours of the night are divided into three watches. 

It was the custom of Q6tama to sleep during one -third of the 
third watch, or three hours and one-third. In the first watch 
he said bana ; in the second watch he answered questions put 
to him by the dewas ; and in the first divisioti of the third 
watch he slept, \u the second exercised meditation, and in the 
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third looked abroad on the world, by his divine eyes, to sec 
what being or beings should be caught in the net of truth 
during the day. His word^l^vere never intended to cause 
pain. A profusion of fine cotton, though in size like a rock, 
might fall upon any one without his being hurt; and thus 
lightly fell the words of Budha upon tliose whom he ad- 
dressed. 

There is no limit to the knowledge of the Budhns ; and 
tlicy are the only beings ever existent of whom this can be 
predicated. To the knowledge of all other beings, there is a 
limit. From the Budhas nothing can be hid; all times^as well 
as ail places, are present to their nmntal vision; and they can 
see all tilings as distinctly as a man in a small apartment can 
see all things in it, at high noon, in clear weather. It is, 
however, rather the power to see all things than limitless 
vision ; rather the power to know all things than actual 
omniscience. The king of S%al, Milinda, asked the priest 
Nilgaedna, Does Budha know all things?” Nagasena replied, 
^‘Yes; he knows all things, but the power that he jigs- 
^ sesses is not at all times exercised; this power is attached 
^ to thought, or there must he the exercise of thought to dis- 
‘ cover that which ho wishes to know ; what he wishes to 
* know, he discovers in 4i moment, by the exercise of thought.” 
Milinda: ‘‘Then if Budha must seek before he can find, if 
‘ that which he sees has to be discovered by searching, he is 
^ not all-wise.” Nnga?cna: “ The power of thought in Budha 
^ is exceedingly quick and subtle. I will explain to you liow 
*- it is ; but I can only do it in a very inadequate manner. 
‘ Thus, in one gcla, or load of rice, there are 63,660,000 
‘ grains; each of these grains can be separately considered 
‘ by Budha in a moment of time. In that moment the seveii- 
‘ times gifted mind exercises this ])ower.” 

IX. The Ontology of Buddhism . — Tliis chapter will, by 
many readers, be regarded as the most interesting in tlic book. 
It presents a system that will be entirely new to the men 
of the west. It will be seen, that the tendency of the doc- 
trines it exhibits is most withering; and we are led to enquire 
how it is, that so cold and cheerless a system should have 
gained so early, so extensive, and so permanent a hol(l||upon 
the mind of Eastern Asia. 

The properties of being are five in number, called 

the five khaudas, viz., 1. Rupan, the organized body. 2. 
AVedana, sensation. 3. Sanny^, perception. 4. Sankharo, dis- 
crimination. 5, Winy ana, consciousness. Of the Organized Body 
there arc 28 constituents; of Sensation, 6; of Perception, 6; 
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of Discrimination, 55 ; of Consciousness, 89. As an example 
of the modes of explanation and illustration used by the 
Budhists, we shall insert an extract from the 419th page, on the 
six faculties of Consciousness that are immediately connected 
with the senses: — 

l. Clinksn- winyuna, oyo consoiousneas, in the eye, about the ei/e of a 
louae’s head, ia that which per<‘civep, or ia conscious of, tlie sensible ohjei't, 
wlictlior it be blue, golden, or any other colour It receives its birth from 
lliH eye and the outward form. Jt was possessed by (Jotama before hivS 
hirlli, whilst he was yet in his rnoihcr’s womb ; all other beings, in the same 
situation, possess only kayawinyana. 

The ey^ of the body is surmounted by the eye-brow, and has within it 
a circle of a black colour, and another that is white ; thus it ia boaiitilied, 
as the water-lily by its petals. As a drop of oil poured upon the uppermost 
ball of cotton, when there are seven balls suspended from each other, or 
poured upon the outermost when there are seven balls one within the other, 
soon makes its way through the whole of the seven balls; so the light 
entering into the eye by one of its folds or concentiic layers, passes fiom 
that fold to the next, and so on in succession through the 
he veil folds of the natural (ns distinguished from tlie diviiiPj eye. The 
four elements enter into the composition of the eye, hut the winyaua is its 
principal faculty, as Iho pruiee is the chief of his followers or retainers. 

ft is not the eye that secs th^irnage, because it has got no mind, chitta. 
If it wore the eye that sees the image, it would see also by the other winy an as. 
Nor is it the mind that sees the image, because it has got no eye If it were 
the winyaua that sees the image, it would see the imago within the wall ; it 
would penetrate into the inside of tlie solid opatpio substance, as thero 
would be notbing to prevent it ; but it does not thus happen. When the 
eye and the imago commuuicute with each other, or come into contact, 
then there is sight. It is necessary that there bo the coming of light from 
the object to the eye. As the light does not come from within the wall, 
that which is within the wmll cannot be seen. From witliiu such sub- 
stances as crystals and gems the light iirocoeds, so that that which is with- 
in them can be seen. When any object is seen, it is not seen by the eye alone 
nor by iliO winy ana alone. It is the ehaksu-winyaria that sees it, though 
we say, in common language, tlmt it is the eye When the winyfina that ia 
united to the eye, communicates, by the assistance of light, with any object 
that is presented hefoie it, we say that tlie man who possesses that winyana, 
sees that object. Thus we say that such an object is shot with the how ; 
but in reality it is not with the bow, hut with the arrow, that it is shot ; in 
like 'manner, it is not tlie oye that sees the image, hut the vvmyana ; or 
rather, not the eye alono, nor the winyfina alone, but both united, 

"2. Srota-w'inyana, ear-consciousness, in shape like a thin copper ring, 
or like a lock of copper-coloured curled hair, or a finger covered with rings, is 
that which perceives the various sounds. 

d Ulnana winyana, nose consciousness, in the nose, like the footstep 
of a goat in shape, is that which poiceivos smell, whether it be agree- 
able or disagreeable. 

4. diwha-winyana, tongue consciousness, in the tongue, like the petal 
of a water lily in appearance, is that which perceives the different flavours. 

?) Kfiya winyana, body consciousness, is the perceiving of touch by 
the body. The exercise of this power is immediate, which none of the 
other winyanas are, as they require some medium of communication witli 
the object before any effect is produced. 



: w }0 hardy's man had of buddhism. 

(i. Mrtn()*winyiina, mind ('onsciorisnpss. is llie perooiving of tlio ilionglits 
that arc in tlie mind. Man<> (in other places called hita, sita, and cbitta) 
is the chief of the winyauas, ft is like an overseer who continually urges 
on his labourers to work; like the first scholar in the school, who repeats 
liis lesson, and is then followed by all the other scholars ; or like the liead 
workman, who sots all his men in motion when he himself begins to work. 

As a large fish agitates the water in which it swims or sports, so the 
hita moves the rupa, or body. Its powers are brought into exercise rapidly, 
like the quick movements of a mother when she sees her child in danger of 
falling into a well. 

The essential properties of existence are enumerated by 
Budhii, in order to convince us that there is no self, or soul. 
We are to contemplate the unreality of our being, that wc may 
learn to despise it, and try to secure its cessation. None of 
the khandas taken separately are the self, and taken conjointly 
they are not the self. There is no such thing as a soul, tlic 
home of a self apart from the five khandas. There can, there- 
fore, be n^sueli process as that which is generally understood 
by the te* transmigration ; — 

Tn tlie commencemont of the conversations that were bold between 
Milnula and Nagasona, tho king said, “flow is your ri-veronco known ? 
What is your name?” Nagasena ropliod, ** am called Nagasoua by my 
parents, and by tlie priests and others; but Ntigasenti is not an existence, 
or being, pudgala.” Milinda . “ Tlion to whom are the various offer- 
ings made (that are prosentod to you as priest?) Who receives these offer- 
ings? Who keeps the preccfHs? Who enters the paths? There is no 
merit or demerit; neither the one nor tho other can be ac(|uired ; thorn 
is no reward ; no retribution. Were anyone to kill Nugasenti ho would 
not be guilty of murder. You have not boon instructed; nor hove you 
been received into the priesthood. Who is Nagasena? What is he ? Are 
the tooth Nagasena? Or is the skin, the flesh, the heart, or the blood 
Nagasena? Is the outward form Nagasena? Are any of the five khandas 
(montioning each of them separately) Nagasena? Are all the five khandas 
(conjointly) Nagasena? Leaving out the five khandas, is that which re- 
mains Nagasena?” All these questions were answered in tho negative. 
Alilinda : “Then I do not see Nagasena Nagasena is a mere sound, 
without any meaning. You have spoken ar untruth. There is no Naga- 
sona/' Nagasena *’ Did your majesty come here on foot or in a chariot?” 
Milinda : “ In a chariot.” Nagasena; “ What is a chariot? Is the orna- 
mented cover the chariot? Are the wheels, the spokes of the wheels, or 
the reins, the chariot? Is the seat, the yoke, or the goad, the chariot ? 
Are all those (conjointly) the chariot ? Leaving out all these, is tliat which 
lemains the chariot?” All these questions were answered in the negative. 
NagHsona: “ Then J see no chariot; it is only a sound, a name. In saying 
that you came in a chariot, you have uttered an untruth. There is no 
chariot. 1 appeal to the nobles, and ask them if it be proper that the 
great king of all Jambudwipa should utter an untruth ?” The five hun- 
dred nobles who had accompanied the king declared that his majesty had 
not previously met with any one whoso arguments were so powerful, and 
asked him what reply he would give. Milinda : “ No untruth have I uttered, 
veneralile priest The ornamented cover, the wheels, the seat, and the 
Ollier parts; all these things uiiited, or combined, form the chariot They 
are tho usual signs by which that which is called a chariot is known.” 
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Nagasena : “ In like manner, it is not the skin, the hair, the heart, or the 
blood that is Nagasona. All these united, or combined, form the acknow- 
ledged sign which Ndgasona is known ; but the existent being, the man, 
18 not hereby seen. Tlie same things were declared by Budha to the 
|>riQ|tess Wajira : — ‘ As the various parts, the different adjuncts of a vehicle, 
form, when united, that which is called a chariot; so, when tljefive kliandas 
are united in one aggregate, or body, they constitute that which is called 
a being, a living existence.’ ” 

The origin of being cannot be understood, unless it be by 
some one who is possessed of supcrnaturiil powers. Tlie cause 
of continued existence is declared in the ibnnula called paticha 
saiuuppdda. On account of ignorance, merit and demerit 
(kusaU and akusaL) are produced; on account of merit and 
demerit, consciousness ; on account of consciousness, body anil 
mind (rupa and naina). Kupa is said to signify, according to 
the definition of the Rev. D. J. Gogorly, the material form ; 
llama signifies the whole of the mental powers ; and by the 
two combined, we are to understand the complete being, body 
and mind. On account of body and mind, the six organs of 
sense are produced ; on account of the six organs of sense, 
touch, or contact ; on acco^^nt of contact, desire ; on account of 
desire, sensation, (of pleasure or pain) ; on account of sensa- 
tion, cleaving, or clinging to existing objects; on account of 
clinging to existing objects, renewed existence ; on account of 
renewed existence, birth ; on account of birth, death, with its 
causes and consequences. When there is the cessation of 
ignorance, there is the cessation of all its educts. The whole 
body of sorrow evanishes, or passes away. Of the origin of 
ignorance we know nothing. No one but a Budha can tell 
liow tlie chain of existence commenced. 

The cause of reproduction after death is upadana, which in 
the above formula is translated “ the cleaving to existing ob- 
jects.” At death, the five khandas are dissolved. Their reci- 
procity of influence has ceased for ever. But the upiWana 
still exists, and on the breaking up of the khanda?*, it produces 
another being. It cannot but exert its power ; another being 
must necessarily be produced. The manner of its operation is, 
however, controlled by karma, literally action, which is said 
to be ‘^the aggregate result of all previous acts, in unbroken 
‘ succession, from the commencement of existence, in the births 
‘ innumerable that have been received in past ages.” When the 
karma is good, the being produced is in a state of happiness or 
privilege ; but if it be evil, the being is united to degradation 
and misery. Yet no sentient being can tell in what state the 
karma he possesses will appoint his next birth, however meri- 
torious may be the acts of his present existence. In tluit 
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karmu tliere may be some awful crime, committed myriads of 
ages ago, but not yet expiated ; and like an hereditary disease, 
it may break out in uncontrollable violence in the next birth, 
whilst the result of present merit, though certain of ultii^.ate 
accomplishment, may be postponed to an indefinite period. 
The most devoted Budhist is thus deprived of all hope in 
death. 

As it is the karma of the being, and not the being himself 
that receives a renewal of existence, it is evident that there is 
properly no moral reajionslbility. The karma is transferred to 
another being, of which it is in part the cause. The manner 
in which the Budhists endeavour to avoid this conclusion, will 
be seen by the following extract from the Milhida Prama ; — 

"ri )0 of Sagal saiil to Nagasoiia, “ What is it tlmt la oouccived ?" 
Nagasona vfiilieti, • 'I'hpfiO two. uama and rupa Milinda ; “Are tlio 
saino !iarna arid inpa that arc tjonceived horo, or in tiro prosont birth, coji- 
c(dvcd olarwhei'i', or in another birth Nagiisena : ‘‘No: this nania and 
rdjra (or nriiid a»»d Irody) aerjuires karma, whether it bo good or bad : 
and by niaaiis of lliis karma, another niinia and rupais piodiiced.” Miliuda ; 
“Then if the same nama riipa is not again prodtiued, or conceived, that 
being IS delivered tumi tlio coii8equence% of sinful action ” Ndgasena: 
“tlowso? 1 f tliero bo no future birth (that is, if nirwaua ho attained), 
there is delivoranoo ; but if theie be a future birtli, deliverance from tlio 
conaequmiccs of sinful action docs not necessarily follow. 'J’lius a man 
steals a number of mangos, and takes them away ; but be is soi/od by tlie 
owner, who brings him before the king, and savs, ‘Sire, this man has stol<'U 
my mangos.’ But tiie lohh^u' replies.'! have not stolen Ins mangos; tho 
mango lie set in the grtiund was one; these mango-, aio olUor and diflbrent 
to that; 1 do not deserve t<i be punished.’ Now, vour maii'sly^ would this 
)(]ea he valid ; would no punishment bo dcsoi ved ? ' Miliuda: “lie would 
certainly deserve juinislimont ” Nagusena: “Wliy?' Miliuda: “Because, 
whatever he may say, the mangos he stole were the product of tho mango 
oiigimiliy set by tlie irnin from whom lliey were stolen, and tborefor’o punish- 
ment ought to bo inllicted.” Nagaaenu : “In like manner, by means of 
tiie karma ])roduced by this nama and riipa anotber mima and riipa is 
caused ; there is therefore no deliverance (m this way) froan tho conso- 
iptonces of sinful action. (The same process is illustrated by the sowing 
of gr*ain and tiic setting of the sugar-cane) Again, a man lights a fire in 
tho dry season, and by bis neglecting to extinguish it, anotlier fire is pro- 
duced, vvliicii sets lii'o to his neighbour’s rice-field, or to Ids field of dry 
grain. The owner of llie field seizes him, and bringing him before the king, 
savs, ‘ Sire, by this man my field has been burnt;’ but the man replies, ‘ I 
did not burn his field ; true, 1 neglected to put out a lire I had kindled, but 
the liro kindled by me was one, tbc fire that burnt bis field was anotber ;’ 
would it bo riglit that upon sucli a plea be should be released?” Milinda': 
“ No ; because the tiro that did the damage was produced by the fire that 
be kindled and neglected to put out.” Nagaseua : “ Again, a man takes a 
light, and ascending into an upper room, there eats bis food ; but whilst 
doing so, tlio flame of bis lamp sets fire to the thatch of the roof; by this 
means the hoiiso is burnt, and not this house alone, but the other houses of 
the village. Then tho vilUgers seize him, and say, ‘ Man. why did you 
burn our village?' But ho replies, ‘Good people, 1 did not burn your 
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village ; I was eating my food by tlie light of a lamp, when the ilame rose 
and sot tiro to the thatcb of the roof ; but the flume that I kindled was one, 
and the flame that burnt the house was another, and the flame that burnt 
the village was another/ Now were ho to persist in this plea when brought 
before the king, the decision would still bo given against him ; for this 
rea^n, because the flame that burnt the village was caused by the flame 
from the thatch, and this flame was caused by the flame from the lamp. 
Again, a man gives money to a girl for a maintenance, that afterwards he 
may marry her ; the giil grows up, when another man gives her money 
and marries lier. Hearing this, the fiist man demand^the girl, as he has 
given her money ; hut the other man replies, * No ; the girl to whom you 
gave the money was a child, but this is a grown-up young woman ; she can- 
not therefore belong to you/ Now if such a plea as this were set up in 
the court, it would be giveu against the man who made it ; for this reason, 
that the child had gradually grown into the woman. Again, a man pur- 
chases a vessel of milk from the cowherd, and leaves it m bis hand until 
the next day : but when he comes at the appointed time to receive it, he 
flnds that it has become curd ; so he says to the cowherd, ‘ J did not pur- 
chase curd; give mo my vessel of milk’ Now, if a case like this were 
brought before your majesty, how would you decide it?‘ Milinda: “I 
should decide in favour of the cowlierd, because it would he evident that 
ilio curd had been produced from the milk.” Nagasena: “ in like manner, 
one mind and body dies; another mind and*body is conceived; but as 
the second mind and body is produced by (the karma of) the fiist mind 
and body, there is no deliverauco (by this means) from the consequence 
of moral action ” 

These illustrations arc not worthy of being called an argu- 
ment ; and it must 1)9 a singular phase of mind that can regard 
them as conclusive. The doctrine they would inculcate is too 
subtle to be comprehended by the general mind. Hence we 
see that among all Budhists, with the exception of the learned 
lew, the nexus between one state of existence and another is 
not the karma, the moral actions of the being, but the ever- 
living individuality. 

X. The Ethlcii of Badhism, — The superior prohibitions are 
divided into three sections. 1, Those that belong to the body, 
viz., the taking of life, the taking of that which is not given, 
and the holding of carnal intercourse with the female who 
belongs to another person. 2. Those of the speech, viz., lying, 
slander, abuse, and unprolitable conversation. 3. TJiose of the 
mind, viz., covetousness, malice, and scepticism. There are 
other evils that are to be avoided, such as the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors, gambling, idleness, improper associations, 
and the frequenting of places of amusement. These pro- 
hibitions refer to the householder only, and have no reference 
to the ten obligations that are binding upon the priest. The 
laws of the priesthood include the whole of the series here 
enumerated, with many others of much greater strictness. 

The translations from the Singhalese authors that are given 
in the Manual^ are so contrary to each other, that the sincere 

X X 
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Budhtst must often be in great perplexity how to act ; whilst 
the insincere have so many exceptions and reservations, that 
the precept becomes almost a dead letter* The following are 
some of the explanations relative to the taking of life, pr4na« 
ghita. “ There are five things,” we are told, in the Sadharm- 
maratnak^rd, necessary to constitute the crime of taking life. 

^ L There must be the knowledge that there is life. 2. There 

* must be the assurance that a living being is present. 3. There 

* must be the infention of taking life. 4. With this intention 

* there must be something done, as the placing of a bow, or 
' spear, or the setting of a snare ; and there must be some move- 
^ ment towards it, as walking, running, or jumping. 5. The 

* life inust'be actually taken.” “ Under certain circumstances^:*, 

* one^B own life may be given up, .but the life of another is never 

* to be taken.” He who takes the life of a large animal, will 
^ have greater demerit than he who takes the life of a small one ; 

* because greater shill or artifice is required in taking the life of 

* the former than of the latter. When the life of a man is 

* taken, the demerit irfcreases in proportion to the merit of the 

* person slain ; the two extremes being, the sceptic and the 

* rahat.” 

The obligation to observe the precepts is usually taken in 
the presence of a priest ; and it would seem to be supposed, 
that it is only when thus volu.ntarily taken that the observance* 
ensures merit. Any number of the obligations may be taken ; 
and they may be taken for a limited period, or for as long as 
there is the power of observance, or until death. They may 
be taken either separately or together. When taken to be 
kept separately, though one should be broken, it does not 
impair the merit of the rest ; but if they are taken to be kept 
colieotively, if one be broken, the whole are impaired. 

** The moral code,” says Mr. Hardy, at the conclusion of the 
<shapter, becomes powerless for good, as it is destitute, of all 

* real authorityi Gotama taught the propriety of certain ob- 
' Servances, because all other fiudhas nad done the same ; but 

* something more is requited before man can be restrained from 
^ vioei and preserved, in the path of purity. There is pro- 

* pcrly no law. The Budhist can taxe upon himself certain 
^ obligations, or resolve to keep certain precepts ; as many or as 
^ few as he pleases ; and for any length of time he pleases. It is 
^ his own act that makes them binding, and not any objective 
^ asitnority. Eveh when he takes the obligations, there is this 

eonif^nient clause in the form that he repeats to the priest : * I 
;f , the five precepts (ojr the eight, as the case may be) to 

* obet them severally, as far as lam able, from this time for- 

J From the absence of a superior motive to obedience, 
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* Budhism becomes a system of selfishness. The principle set 
‘ forth in the vicarious endurances of the Bddhisat is forgotten. 
Mt is a vast scheme of profits and losses, reduced to regular 
^ order. The disciple of feudim is not taught to abhor crime^ 
' because of its exceeding sinfulness ; but because its commission 

* will be to him a personal injury. There is no moral pollution 

* in sin ; it is merely a calamity to be deprecated, or a misfortune 

^ to be shunned.” ^ 

The Appendix contains an account of the Singhalese MSS., 
whence the translations that appear in the Manual are taken. 
The principal are the Pan8iya“pana8-j6.taka, the Milinda Pras- 
na, the Wisudhi Margga, and the Amtlwatura. The works 
vary in size from a few pages to 2,400 pages ; and are' written 
i^on the leaf of the talipot, one of tne largest having nine 
lines upon each page, and about 100 letters in each line. 

Our task is now ended. In the epitome now furnished, 
of Mr. Hardy’s new work, our readers are in possession of a 
more compendious, and, at the same time, more compre- 
hensive and intelligible, account of Budhism, than is any- 
where else to be found. We trust, however, that this brief 
epitome of so vast and intricate a subject — a subject, too, so 
r fraught with interest and importance, as regards the evangeliza- 
tion of hundreds of millions of our fellow-creatures, will only 
have the effect of whetting their appetite for a speedy perusal 
of the original work itself. Mr. Hardy undertook an adven- 
turous and difficult task ; and bravely has he encountered the 
difficulties, and nobly has he consummated his great design. 
And where ought he to look for sympathising readers, if it be 
not in the East? If it be not among intelligent European 
philanthropists, whose lot is cast in the midst, or in the imme- 
dUte vicinity, of the millions that are the blinded votaries of 
figantio system of Budhism, which he so vividljr and 
efaborately pourtrays? We do trust, therefore, that this new 
work will meet with such a sale in the East as wiU en- 
courage Mr. Hardy to persevere in his useful researches 
for the future, as well as repay him for all the toil and hazards 
of the past. It seems providential that such works as Mt. 
Hardy has now given to the world, should appear at the very 
time when the great rebellion in China is tearing up the mighty 
fabric of Budmsm there- And as India gave its Budhism 
to China, let Chi^iatiana in India be the foremost; in manifesting 
an intelligent interest in all that is fitted to throw light on 
that stupendous system of error, and hasten on the emancipa- 
tion of myriads from its destructive sway- 
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Abt IL—L JBuchamn's Journey to Mysof^e, C&nara, and Ma- 

labai\ 1807* 

2- Madras Petition to Parliament 
3. Friend of India. 

Within a few days of the commencomeTit of the present 
century, Dr* Francis Buchanan entered the district of Canara, 
in the course of a journey " performed under the orders of 

* the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, for the express pur- 

* pose of investigating the state of agriculture, arts, and 
^ commerce, the religion, manners and customs, the history, 

* natural and civil, and antiquities, in the dominions of the 
' Bajah of Mysore, and the countries acquired by tlie Hon^ble 

* East India Company, in the late and former wars, from 

* Tippoo Sultan.” The results of the journey were pTiblished 
in three volumes, quarto, by order of the Court of Directors, 
in 1807. The work contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on the varied subjects to which Dr. Buchanan’s attention 
was turned ; but the book has now become scarce ; and as it 
lays claim to no attractions of stylo or narrative, the lapse of 
half a century, with the changes induced, as well as the open- 
ing out of more accurate sourc^ of information, have deprived 
the work of much of its interest with reference to Canara, 
except as a means of comparison between the state of a beauti- 
ful and fertile province, when it came under the British domi- 
nion, and the state of the same province after a little more 
than half a century of British rule. 

For this purpose the work is invaluable, and we think that 
at the present moment it will not be uninteresting, if we en- 
deavour to establish this comparison. We therefore propose to 
aUempt, in this article, a slight sketch of the province, and to 
trace its progress in commerce and agriculture, from the date 
of; Buchanan’s journey, to the present time. 

We are not without hopes that this attempt may be of sopcm 
practical use. The subject of British rule, and British insti- 
tutions generally throughout India, is so vast and overwhelming, 
that it may be refreshing to turn from the ^ider field of en- 
^quiry, and to allow the eye to rest for a moment on one small 
spipt. It may be useful to enquire how Biitisb institutions have 
worked there, whether tK>pulation has increased, whether culti- 
Viliidn has extended, whether the value of land has risen, whe- 
ther commerce has flourished, whether new sources of wealth 
hore opened out, in consequence of the connexion of the country 
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with the home market; and if so, whether with these a field has 
been opened for the extension of British manufactures. It may 
be interesting to learn whether this province has received any 
of the fostering care of Government in the promotion of public 
works. To follow these questions through the history of a single 
province, may really give a more accurate idea of the vastness of 
the questions now under debate, than many sheets of statistical 
figures, which comprise, in one view, provinces inhabited by 
different nations, and affected many varying causes, but still 
forming an integral part of what is known as British India. 

At the flame time, should our reader spread before him the 
map of India, and after looking with some patience, discover* 
the position of the province, and find it a mere spot, it will be 
useful to remember that the description which we propose to 
attempt, is of a country of the length of England, and the area 
of Wales, that the population exceeds one million, that is, that 
it is more thickly peopled than Scotland, or Wales,* and that the 
revenue raised upon the province is equal to that of the island 
of Mauritius, administered by its Governor and Legislative 
Council. This province is one out of twenty-one, placed under 
the controul of the Governor and Council of one of the minor 
Presidencies. 

If, in the course of these enquiries, we should find reason 
to believe that the province Aas made greater advances than 
njaiiy others, in agricultural and commercial prosperity, we 
shall be tempted into the enquiry, how far this is due to 
advantages of position and seasons, and how far to the effects 
of local institutions, especially as affecting the tenure and 
assessment of the land. 

If the reader will cast his eye upon the map of Southern 
Indi^ and suppose the south-west monsoon to be rolling its 
mafl4p of vapour from the ocean upon the land, he may con- 
ceive them spreading like a thick canopy over the narrow 
strip which forms the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and 
resting upon the line of Gh4ts which separate those provinces 
from Mysore and Coimbatore. From the close of May to the 
beginning of September, the rain continues, with little intermis- 
sion, to pour down upon the sea- ward districts and the sea^ 
ward side of the mountain range ; while masses of clouds oc- 
casionally over-top the higher mountains, or are blown through 
their gaps, and spreading in lighter vapour through the atmos- 
phere, or falling in mild and fertilizing showers, give to the 

♦ Per square mile i Scotland lOl, Wales 123, Canara 126, Prussia 12S, England 
227, Belgium 323, 
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line which runs along the eastern side of the Gh&ts, one of the 
most delicious climates within the tropics. At this season the 
houses of the coast districts are covered with a casing of 
coanut leaves, which still fail to prevent the ruin of silk dress- 
es and musical instruments^ while books and pictures are 
reduced to a state of pulp. The ryot of the coast, with his 
coarse blanket thrown over his head, so as to foipi a pent roof 
on his shoulders^ patiently defies the storm, and ploughs his 
terraced fields, secure that the* prolonged rains will bring to 
maturity the seed which he entrusts to lands which need no 
artificial irrigation, while the European residents of Mercara in 
•Coorg, and Ootacaraund on the Neilgherries, hasten to take re- 
fuge behind the higher range, and exchange the tedious and 
dreary season for the Italian climate of Prazerpett and Co- 
tugherry. 

If the reader examines the map still more closely, he will see 
that, although the wateis fall chiefly on the western side of the 
mountains, they are drained oflF in two different directions. 
The great body swells the innumerable streams which flow from 
the Ghdts to the westward, and bears down a rich deposit of 
alluvial soil ; its early course is rapid and impetuous, but as it 
nears the coast, it is checked by bars thrown up at the meeting 
of the sea tide, and compelled to spread and deposit its bur- 
den over the rich fields which border the rivers and surround 
their extensive back waters. 

By a bountiful provision of Providence, the remaining body 
of water has ^a longer journey to perform. Several streams 
find their way through the Gh&ts eastward, and after each 
yielding a portion of their waters at the bidding of man’s in- 
dustry, to lertilize the tracts through which they pass, they 
unite as much of their several streams as has surmount^ the 
dams and escaped the artificial reservoirs, and under thdlkime 
of their principal, the Cavery, they bear the unfailing bounties 
df the south-western monsoon through some of the hottest and 
driest lands of India. At frequent intervals they continue to 
dispense their invaluable treasure wherever the industry and 
ingenuity of man court the gift, and finally they spread in one 
wide sheet of cultivation Over the delta of Tanjore. 

The mountain range which we have thus described, does not 
mark the division of the waters more distinctly than it d(jes 
thiut of the institutions of the people who inhabit the plains, 
into which its eastern and its western spurs gradually subside, 
while the mountains themselves give shelter to various tribes, 
differing in language and feature, from those of the plains and 
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from one another, and each enjoying their peculiar institutiona. 
The T'odaware and the Badagas of the Iveilgherriesi and the 
brave and warlike Coorgs, are each a distinct mountain tribe* 

How human institutions and, social manners are modified 
the physical conformation of a country, and affected by its cU^ 
mate, is a subject which has often been treated, but has not yet 
been exhausted* Mountains have often been the abode of liberty, 
but the Mountain Nymph,” though takingher name from these 
poetical regions, has not seldom deigned to dwell in flat and 
dreary marshes. An inaccessible situation, and a soil unfit to 
tempt the avarice of a conqueror, would seem to be the circum- 
stances which generally determined her abode, and these were 
found not only in the mountains of Scotland, of Wales, of Switzer- 
land, and of Coorg, but in the lagunes of Venice, and the meres 
of Holland, in the swamps of La Bochelle, and the fens of our 
own Lincolnshire and Glastonbury. The peculiar clanship of 
mountainous countries, whether in Scotland or’the Pyrenees, 
may probably be traced to another physical cause, added to the 
sequestered position of their valleys; namely their varying 
soil. For it makes a wide difference in the manners of a people, 
whether they cultivate only one kind of produce, and must resort 
to a market for the rest of their wants, as is usual in flat coun- 
tries, or whether they cultivate at once the slcpes of a hill and 
the depths of a valley, where their fields, their orchards, their 
aheepwalks, and their meadows, itipply them with most of the 
articles of their food and clothing, and render a visit to a fair 
or market a more rare occurrence. 

These effects of the formation of the soil are tnore obvious, 
and have attracted more attention than those produced by the 
distribution of water ; but it is to this distribution that many 
national peculiarities and local institutions have been accurately 
irac^. Upon, the district which wo are about to describe, the 
effect is peculiarly striking. 

A very marked difference, we have said, exists between the 
habits and customs of the people who are separated by this 
mountain chain. 

The western coast is inhabited by tribes, among whom the 
rights of individual private property have been recognised 
from time immemorial. We found the soil in the possession of 
a class of independent proprietors, whose tenure, while it was 
more ancient, was as distinctly recorded, and as pertinaciously 
maintained, as that of the landlords of England* In the 
plains of the eastern coast, these rights had so far disap- 
peared, that it WAS a point of controversy whether they bad ever 
existed, and, even wnen they were most apparent, they appeared 
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in a less perfect form, vested not in individuals, but in village 
comnlumties, or a kind of small republic interposed between 
the cultivators and the Government; institutions invaluable, 
no doubt, as the guilds of the middle ages ; but a proof of 
imperfect rights and insecure individual tenure. While others 
traced to historical incidents these diversities in a tenure, and in 
the results which flow from them, Sir Thomas Munro, one of 
the most accurate of observers, derived them far more correctly 
from the physical position of the two* countries with reference 
to the distribution of water. On one side of the mountain range 
this indispensable blessing is received direct from Heaven ; on the 
other, as we have seen, through a channel which requires for its 
distribution the agency of man. 

In the oldest book extant in the world, it had already been 
shown how greatly this difference may influence the happiness 
of a people. In contrasting the land of their captivity with 
the ^and of God’s promise, the Jewish leader had observed, 
the land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thyffoot, as a garden of herbs : 
but the Jand whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven : a land which 
the Lord thy God careth for ; ihe eyes of the Lord thy God 
are upon it from the beginning of the year, even unto the 
end of the year. (Deut. xi.^10, — 12.) And if we follow the 
distribution of the water effected by this mountain range, we 
find precisely the same contrast between the flat and alluvial 

f lains of the Cavery, and the hills and valleys of Canara, as 
etween the delta of the Nile, and the terraced vineyards and 
sloping cornfields of Palestine and Lebanon. And the same 
social results have followed. In one we fiitd the clustered cities, 
the superb temples, the potent priesthood, the very wealthy andT 
the very poor, all the signs of property having run into masses ; 
in ihe other the scattered homesteads, the village shrine, the 
ae<pa«stered farms, the more equable distribution of wealth, 
which pomes nearest to the description of every man living 
under his own vine and his own fig tree. 

We ^ave given prominence to this subject, because the 
narrow strip of the western coast is thus widely different 
from the^ rest of the Madras Presidency. We may have 
t^pion, in a future article, to follow the collected body of the 
stream, which scarcely yields to the Nile in any 
interest, except the mystery of its source. It washes 
^he walls of cities of no mean historical interest, and refiects 
Ihe tow;ets of temples superior in beauty, if hot equal in magni*^ 
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lude, to those of Carnac. But our object would be to describe 
the works by which its blessings are spread over a rich but arid 
soil, to estimate the value of this great bounty of nature^ 
and to examine the institutions through which its blessings 
reach the cultivator. Our present object is to describe the 
country situated to the westward of the mountain, and in a 
subsequent page \Ve shall have occasion to revert to this leading 
feature, when we speak of its land tenures, upon which its 
bearing is all-important. 

The district of Canara Proper lies between the Ghft,t 
mountains and the sea, extending from the frontier of the 
province of Malabar at Kavay, to that of the Goa territory, 
near Sedashegur. The length of the coast line is 230 miles. 
The breadth varies from eight to fifty miles. To this is to be 
added a tract of country above the Ghats, having a superficial 
area of 2.744 square miles, forming originally a portiqi:^ of 
the kingdoms of Sonda and Bilgi. 

The whole district, above and below the Ghilts, is estimated to 
contain 8,360 square miles, or 5,350,400 acres, of which, proba- 
bly, about one million are cultivated. 

Canara Payenghat consists, for the most part, of a^series of 
rough undulations of laterite rock, intersected by numerous 
streams and broad estuaries. To the ravines and valleys formed 
by these streams, and to the sandy or alluvial soils which 
surround the estuaries or form the coast line, cultivation is 
principally confined. It is only very gradually that it is ex- 
tending up the slopes of the hills on the coast. 

Possessing in these valleys a fertile soil, continually renewed 
from its well-wooded mountains, the district abounds in the 
richest productions of tropical vegetation. It has its sandy 
sea-board lined with cocoanuts, its alluvial plains bearing their 
treble crop of ricei and rich patches of sugar cane ; and its deep 
ravines at the foot of the mountains, crowded with pepper, car- 
damum, and betel palm. But in addition to these, the moun- 
tains rising from this base attain, in several places, a sufficient 
altitude, to display the vegetation of a temperate climate, and 
the teak, ebony and sandal, which clothe their base, give place to 
the raspberry, the Salop, the wild rose and the violet. Inter- 
mediate between these is a plateau, on which wheat grows by 
the side of the rice and the sugar cane. 

The continued rains of the S. W* monsoon, averaging about 
120 inches a year, combined with a tropical sun, dothe each 
successive range with ever-varied forms of vegetable life, and 
to the botanist the district offers a boundless and an almost 
unexplored field. To the geologist also it offers many points o 
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interest^ and the sources of the golden graina found in the sands 
of the mountain torrents^ the laterite rock, the slate and the 
limestone, have hitherto been, very cursorily examinecL A 
tion of the province as yet nnalluded to, adds a further subject 
of interest. Several islands of the Laccadive group, belong 
to Canara, and afford the opportunity of studying the coralline 
formation. 

The scenery of the district is varied and beautiful. The estua- 
ries of the coast are, in fact, broad salt-waler hikes, studded with 
wooded islands, and surrounded by fertile alluvial plains, from 
which rise the undulating laterite hills, backed uy the long 
aVaving line ()f the Gh&t mountains. Passing from the coast tQ- 
the interior, each depression in the laterite range is found to 
be a sequestered valley, the basin of which is occupied by rice 
fields, surrounded by gardens of cocoanuts, plantain, betel palm, 
and pepper vino. The thatched^ homestead of the proprietor 
appears among this thick vegetation, and scattered huts of his 
tenants and Dbers (late slaves) are surrounded by their clumps ^ 
of garden trees. 

A belt of forest clothes the undulating surface at the foot 
of the mountain range, "and in travelling from the coast, this has 
to be passed before the ascent is commenced. In ascending 
from this level the timber becomes finer, the rooks are more 
abrupt, the torrents become waterfalls, and ail the features of 
mountain scenery are met with in their grandest form. In the 
south of the district the westward streams take their rise on 
the western slope only of the mountains, and are but" sn^all 
detached torrents, until they unite into rivers at the base of 
the mountains. The Cavery, as described above, and the 
Toonga and the Budra, take their source in the mountains, and 
drain off* tq the eastward all that falls on the eastern slope. 

In the north of the district it is different; rivers which have 
collected the great body of the water on the eastern slopes, 
swelled by the drainage of an extensive table-land, have found 
a passAge through the mountains westward. They burst ike 
rocky barrier at a great elevation, and form, perhaps, the no- 
blest falls in the world. Of these, the falls of Garisippa are 
the best known, and have, for some time past, attracted visitors 
from all parts of India. A scene more perfect in the combina- 
tion of sublimity and beauty, is perhaps nowhere to be met. 
wHh| than is afforded by the stupendous chasm of 890 feet, its 
dai^tng cataracts, and all the accessories of the most beautiful 
euitounding scenery. Every form of grandeur and loveline^, 
foliage, rock, and water, can assume, are here presiented,! 
Lushington Ms, yielding in beauty only to those of Qari- 
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8ip{^> though situated within a few miles of the most frequent* 
ed were concealed in the dense jungle^ and unvidted till 
within the last few years ; and it has since been. discovered that 
the Gangawali river also reaches the lower level by a series 
of rapids^ through a gorge affording scenes of the greatest mag- 
nifieence* 

Canara Balaghat; or the tract above the Gh4ts, differs essen- 
tially from the coast ^district. It consists of the undulating 
crests of the mountains, gradually subsiding to the level of the 
Deccan, The magnificent Jungle of the Gh&ts gradually 
dwindles into stunted teak and saul^ and finally disappears in 
the open plains of the Mahratta frontier. The scattered houses 
and farms are exchanged for clustered villages; and the double 
hedge which encloses them, and the towers of refuge which rise 
in their centre, shew that the border track came within the 
sweep of the mounted marauders. The talook of Soopah, 
extending from the semicircular frontier of Goa to the east 
and south, consists of a vast forest, in which a few higher and 
grassy undulations rise like far scattered islands. Cultivation 
is carried on in the deeper and well-watered glens, but seen 
from an elevation the shadows of the clouds seem to float over 
one uninterrupted sea of foliage. More than a million of 
acres are comprised withip this talook, in which are included 
the Goand forests, abounding in teak and other valuable woods. 
To the southward the jungle is less continuous, and a mixture 
of grtmy glades, and clumps of wooddand, form the cbarac- 
terietii^ of the Bilghi talook, 

Canara is almost exclusively an agricultural country. The’ 
staple products are rice, betelnut, pepper, cardamums, cocoanuts 
and timber. The climate is unfavourable to manufactures, and 
unless the production of salt, by solar evaporation, be included 
under this nead, they may be said to be unknown. But thougli 
not a manufacturing country, it is eminently a commercial oue. 
Beyond the line of the Gbits lie the fertile lands of Darwar, 
Bellary and Mysore, and the products of these countries find 
their way tQ the larger markets of the world through the porta 
of CkiinaM ; ‘ atid we shall have occasion to show hereafter that 
wbeiirpirir 1$ has been onened through the Gbits, a rich 

stteawi has invariably poured from the table^land 

of to the coast 

ports are those of Mangalore, Cundapore, 
Biiiiital, and Sedashegur, The principal trade is 

Uiifcb, Bombay, Malabar and Goa. The trade 
wIKb Arabia, and through Arabia with Europe, is spoken of 
in the earliest annals of commerce, and Major Bennell and 
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Dr. Bobartson have imagined that they identified the Mustm^ 
and Barace of ancient authors with the Meerjan and Barcelore 
of modern times. Both Meerjan and Barcelore have fallen 
from their greatness. Meerjan has been supplanted by the busy 
and risings but inconvenient port of Coompta ; and Barcelore or 
Busoor has shared the fall of Nugger, of which capital it may 
be considered to have been the sea port. Improved navigation 
has led commerce to seek^ in more eastern regions^ the pearls 
and other riches which, according to ancient authors, met the 
western merchants on this coast ; but the pepper for which 
it was celebrated still attracts the traders of Arabia and Eu* 
rope, and other sources of wealth have sprung up in abun- 
dance. 

The connexion of our own nation with the district, dates 
from an early period, but has left; but few traces. Some tombs 
of our fellow-countrymen, still to be seen at Butkul, bear the 
following inscriptions, and the site of this early settlement seems 
to show that the pepper^trade was their principal object, a# the 

K er of Canara is to this day generally named from But- 
where it is considered to be obtained of the finest qua- 
lity. 

Here lyeth the body of ^Villiam Barton, CHYRURGION. 
Dec. XXX. November, ANNO DOM. NRL CHRfSTL 
Salv. Mundi MDC. 


Here lyeth the body of George Wye, Merchant. Dec. 
XXXI, March, Anno Dorn. NRI, CHRISTI SAL. MUNDI. 
MDCXXXVII. 


Here lyeth the body of An to. Vern Worthy, merchant Dec. 
I. April, Anno Dorn, NRT. Christi Salv. Mundi. ^MDG 
XXXVII. 


Could any records of this little settlement be obtained, they 
might throw some light on the geology of the coast, fpr local 
tradition states that the vessels pf the foreigners asqeuded the 
river to the spot where their settlement then stood, a^d where 


says, Muiirte In I^iinyrlca will be foand in the pmm tmd 

N0JkyAda $arvtves In Nelic^ram. He elsewhere says the author of th* FerloMs 
w Hytenda, states that the Malabar throm was broiight thither from 

Can UJilkynaa have any Ihlne 
^ 
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their bodies now repose ; a fact whieh, if authenticated, would 
prove a remarkable change in the level of the coast, as no 
vessels can now ascend the riven 

In more recent days our connexion with the country 
was of a warlike character.. Canara had fallen into the hands 
of Hyder and Tippoo, and the forts of Bajamandroog, Ho- 
nore, and Mangalore, were scenes on which the gallantry of 
our troops was prominently displayed. But these spots were 
occupied only as military posts, from which our forces might 
penetrate to the interior of the Sultan’s dominions, and our 
occupation of the country, as the ruling power, dates from the 
fall of Seringapatam, in 1799. Our wish is to collect from the 
pages of Buchanan, and from official sources, indications of 
the condition of the country, when it passed into our hands, 
arid to trace its progress up to the present time. 

Not tradition only, but authentjc records, handed from father 
to son, widely scattered through the district, as well as collected 
in public archives, prove that there was once a golden age in 
Canara, when the assessment on the land was equivalent only 
to the seed sown, and other imposts were almost unknown. 
The extensive ruins of ancient cities, specially of Guersippa, 
Moodbiddery, and Sissal, and the remains of magnificent avenues, 
still attest the wealth and beneficence of the rulers of the land, 
while the denseness of the population is indicated by the traces 
of field boundaries, on lands too high and poor to have been 
brought under the plough at any subsequent period. But 
exaction commenced at an early date. Between the years 
1334 and 1347, (the time of our Edward III.) the Rajah of 
Bajanugger made a fresh assessment, which raised the Govern* 
ment demand nominally to one-sixth, and actually to one-fourth 
of the produce. Tn 1587 the country passed under the Bedar- 
nor§ dynasty, and times grew worse and worse. The Mogul 
Peishkush, and the Mahratta Chout, each gave occasion for the 
state to levy fresh taxes upon the land, and a total revision of 
the assessment was made, by which it was greatly raised. Tlio 
various heads of taxation consolidated by this revision, formed 
for a century the demand upon the land ; still, as large reductions 
were made under the name of enams, had exaction stopped 
there, the province might still have flourished, the actual col- 
lections being under thirteen lakhs of rupees. 

ButJini{|764 the country came under the dominion of Hyder, 
and p^sspg from him to the Sultan, its decline was rapid and 
complete. AH enams were resumed, deductions for waste land 
^ero cancelled, and invention was racked for new sources of 
exaction. The demand was raised to thirty-two lakhs of 
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Bupees/and altbough only twenty^four lakhd reached the trea- 
sury of the Sultan^ the remainder afforded boundlesa ac^pe 
for extortion. Its population thinned by intestine feuds^ its 
most industrious cultivators driven into banishment^ its 
tmde crippled by hostile fleets, and intercepted by swarms'* of 
pirates, its principal trading ports occupied by a foreign enemy, 
and beleaguered by the ill-disciplined plundering hordes of 
the Sultan^ the country presented a scene of indescribable 
wretchedness. A number of petty poligars revived in the 
midst of this confusion the hereditary claims of their families 
to various^ portions of the district, and filled the country with 
plundering bands. Perhaps, after the decline of population, 
the strongest evidence or the universal wretchedness is that, 
among a people who cling to their lands with hereditary af- 
fection, twelve thousand estates, or about a fourth of the whole 
number, were abandoned by their possessors, and had lapsed to 
Government. 

It required the firmness and genius of a Munro to restore 
order and confidence in the midst of confusion such as this, and 
to him the task was assigned on the cession of the country to 
the British ; he was summoned from his labours in the Baramahl, 
teriake charge of this new acquisition. When he entered the 
district, the petty chiefs openly r|Sist6d his authority, and the 
great body of tne landholders revived a {uactice with which 
tney had; been familiar under weaker Governments, of organizing 
a passive resistance, and refusing to assemble to settle their 
rents. But they had to deal with a soldier and a statesman 
gifted beyond other men with the power of using severity and 
kindness, each exactly in its proper degree* One or two 
plundering Bajahs were faangea, and their bands dispersedi 
others were pensioned, and the Byots saw nothing to encourage 
farther combination in the man who did not even offer to treat 
for terms, but calmly gave them time to dissolve their con- 
federations^ Major Munro remained in Canara for less than 
two y ears* when he was summoned to another field of labour, 
in the ceded districts; but in that time he bad made himself 
acquainted with the financial history of the province^ and 
traced back for centuries the^ proprietory right in the land, 
which he found in full force, though overlaid by the exaction^ 
of the late Government. Be saw that there existed here what 
it had ^ been the labour of his master. Bead, and of himself^ to 
oreae#iii Salem,— body of landholders, owningproperries of 
varying sizes, the spontaneous growth of a Byot)wari system# 
He sair tbnt peace, and a reduction of the excessive Govern- 
^nt demand, was all that the country required, and recom- 
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mending to Government as liberal a reduction of the exactions 
of later rulers, as he considered the Government of those days 
likely to concede, he handed over the country, divided into two 
coUectorates, to his successors, one of whom was the nephew of 
his master and friend, Bead ; and after laying down the line of 
policy which he recommended them to pursue, left for the 
ceded districts, there to resume the labour of laying the foun** 
dationfor future prosperity, by a Ryotwari settlement 

It was just as Munro left the district that Dr. Buchanan^ 
mission took place* He found the province in profound peace, 
but the traces of its late troubles were still fresh, and commerce 
and cultivation were only beginning to revive. To compare 
the state of the country then with what it now is, we shall 
select a few of the more prominent points which caught the 
eye of the traveller in his progress through the> district, and 
compare his descriptions w^ith existing facts, and afterwards 
collect some of a more general nature from his work, and from 
official sources. 

Dr. Buchanan entered the district from the south ; and his 
first observations have reference to a tract of country belong* 
ing to Malayala, one of the three principal and welUdefined 
divisions, of which the province is comjjosed.* The forts 
which stud this part of the country are suflSciently indicative 
of the former condition of its inhabitants. From Cavay to 
Bekul, at distances of from five to ten miles, strong well-built 
fortresses of laterite stone occupy the more prominent head- 
lands. This country formed the scene of repeated struggles 
between the Nelaishwer Rajas, who formerly governed it, 
and their successive invaders. These were the Ikeri Rajas, 
Hyder, and Tippoo. The Nelaishwer Rajas were reduced 
to the rank of petty princes, but whenever the fortunes of 
their conquerors declined, they constantly endeavoured to re- 
cover their power, and rose in rebellion against their ruler. 
But the country was subject to a greater depopulation and 
misery than arises from a mere political struggle. With each 
alternation of fortune, one of the hostile races which divide 
the country, either the Nayrs or the Moplahs, gained the as- 
cendancy, and each in turn persecuted the other. The ^Mop- 
labs are the least numerous, but they are the most vindictive, 
and when the Mabomedan conquest gave them the upper hand, 
the Nay rs were driven to the jungles of the interior, or forcibly 
circumcised. 

For some time after we took the country, the cultivators 


* Malayala, Tulava, and Haisa. 
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were still obliged to find nightly shelter under the walls of the 
fort3> and St is not surprising that Buchanan’s notes speak of 
deserted fields and scanty population. 

These signs met him at every step. He speaks of the domi- 
nions of the Nelaishwer Raja as exceedingly depopulated by 
war and by famine the inner parts of the country are much 
over-grown with woods, and are very thinly inhabited.” Of 
the upRpr land, even round the Fort of Hossdroog, he writes : 

It is now waste, but when there were plenty of people, it 
‘ was cultivated with ragy, horse gram, aesainum, and different 

* pulses.” Still,” he remarks further on, more grain is raised 
^ in the country than the small number of inhabitants can con* 
^ sume. The people are accused by the Tahsildar of excessive 
‘ indolence and of drunkenness, vices which he attributes to 

* the constant troubles which prevailed during the government 

* of the Sultan.” Very few of the landlords remain, and even 
‘ the mortgagees are ready to give up all the land which they 
‘ cannot cultivate, with their own stock, to any one who will 
‘ pay the land-tax.” 

The country thus described by Buchanan in 1801, is, after 
the lapse of fifty-two years,*' one of the most flourishing portions 
of a prosperous province, and there is, perhaps, no portion 
which exhibits more distinctly the effects of a settled Go- 
vernment. 

The Nelaishwer Rajas are now pensioners, and extensive 
landholders, living on their estates, and possessing a great deal 
of hereditary influence over the Nayrs of the district, but 
without political authority. The tract above described, com- 
prises an area of 440 square miles, extending from the 
seii-ooast to the watershed of the Gh&ts. It contains a popula- 
tion of 48,719 souls, or 110 to the square mile, that is, it 
is more populous than Scotland. Considering how great a por- 
tion of its surface is occupied by rugged- mountains, broad 
rivers and estuaries, and a wide sea margin of barren sand, this 
is a great density of the population. The higher lands de- 
scribed by Buchanan again bear their crops of pulses and 
ragy, and even the wooded lands of the interior are eagerly 
contended for, and put under periodical crops. In fact, so far 
from mortgagees abandoning their claims, so great is the 
demand for land, that the period of fallow, if it may be so called, 
forCoomery cultivation* has been reduced from twelve, to nine 
and eight years. 

♦ A woiefl of cultivation carried on by felling and burning the jungle on the 
sloj^ea of Uio mountains. 
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This advance has not been unattended by some concomitant 
evils. The landlords are become very wealthy, but the previous 
history of the country has left its traces apparent in its present 
condition. The rich are very^rich; the poor are very poor. 
The land has fallen chiefly into the hands of the influential 
families among the Nayrs, a very few wealthy Moplahs, and 
the Pagodas. There is a struggle on the part of the poorer 
Moplahs to obtain holdings direct from the Governmcpt, and 
to rid themselves of the claims of the pretended lords of the 
soil. But as far as wide-spread plantations, extended clearan- 
ces, increased trade, improved houses, and the enhanced value 
of land indicate prosperity, the signs of it are seen on every 
side. 

From Malayala the traveller passed into Tuluva, the central 
division of Canara, in which the capital Mangalore is placed. 
We accompany him only to find similar traces of depopulation 
and suffering. Even the fertile valley of the Naitravati, on 
which the capital stands, was but partially cultivated. The 
most industrious cultivators, the Christians, had been driven into 
exile, and the pepper gardens wantonly destroyed by Tippoo, to 
injure the commerce of the English f the ravages of the Raja 
of Coorg, upon this territory of hie enemy, the Sultan, had not 
been less severe than those of the Sultan himself, so that the 
unfortunate inhabitants had suffered equally from iheir own 
rulers, and from foreign invasion. Scanty population, deserted 
villages, neglected roads, and the ravages of wild beasts, are the 
principal themes of Dr. Buchanan’s notes. 

Should a traveller in the present day follow the same route, 
he will traverse the valley of the Naitravati by an excellent 
and well-bridged carriage road, and will see on every side the 
most careful cultivation. Arriving at the town of Buntwal, the 
head of the navigation and the inland depot of the trade of 
Mangalore, he will find three roads converging in this busy town^ 
each crowded with the produce of Canara and Mysore. Coffee, 
tobaccO;, and rice, are the staple articles of trade. 

If we follow the traveller to the northern division, we have 
the following notice of the town of Goompta About two 
C088 from Huldeypure, I came,” he writes, to a town named 
‘ Cumty, It seems to have been formerly a place of some 
* note. Its lanes are straight, and fenced with stone walls, 
^ and it has many oocoanut gardens. Twice it had the mis- 
^ fortune of having Tippoo’s army encamped in its vicinity, and 
‘ on both occasions it was burned down by some of the 
« irregulars.” The trade of the port is not even alluded to. 

z z 
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Thia town ia now the commercial capital of North CMiara, at 
which three GhIltB fi»m tlie upper country converge. The 
value of the exporta of last aeaaon was 51,54,228 rnpe^, 
and the commerce gave employment to 1,00,830 tons of ebip> 
ping. 

It would be uninteresting to general readers unacquainted 
with the country, to continue local descriptions such as these ; 
suffice i| to Bay that, through the whole of the tour. Dr. Bucha- 
nan's notes tell the. same tale. We have allusions to pirates 
still infesting the coast, and cutting out boats from the rivers, 
and we have such tables of exports find imports as prove that 
commerce had almost deserted the land. In contrast with this 

i ncture, we have, at the end of half a century, the following 
eading facts. The population, which amounted to 5,92,000, 
when the country came under our Government, has increased 
to 9,99,011, thatisto say, it hasall but doubled. The land, which 
Buchanan described as abandoned even by mortgagees, is sale- 
able, wherever a distinct title can be established, at sixteen years’ 
purchase, and often even higher. The country, whose agricul- 
ture and inland commerce in 1800 enabled it to feed a popula- 
tion of 592,000, and to fcport a surplus of 4,00,256 maunds 
of rice, now feeds an additional population of 400,000 souls, 
and exports 13,15,564 maunds. The general exports of the 
provides, which in 1800 were valued at little more than 8,80,000 
rupees, have risen in 1852-3 to more than 73,00,000 rupees. In 
a country which was found destitute of roads, there are now 600 
miles of good cart roads. Where no wheeled-carriage, except 
Tippoo’s and General Mathew’s guns, were ever seen, there 
are now six passes through the mountains, adapted to carts, and 
a seventh under construction ; and carts from the upper country 
are counted by hundreds. 

The extension of agriculture must be ideduced from the 
almve facts, from the rising value of land, the increased exports 
with increased population, and from the fact that these are 
accompanied by lower prices. There are no accurate accounts 
of the cultivated area. 

Scarcely less satisfactory than these genmsl statements, is 
the fact that improvement is advancing with accelerated pace, 
a remark which applies to the resources of the district, but srill 
more to its inland commerce. The human race is of slow 
growth, and so, according to Lord Chatham, is confidence. It 
required the lapse of many years for a new generation to reach 
maturi^, and for industry to recover heart. Up to 1830 we 
4ad a nuetuating and even a declining revenue. But from 
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that time we have a steady increase. The land revenue, which at 
the end of thirty years scarcely exceeded the collections of the 
first years of our Government, and averaged about sixteen 
lakhs of rupees, has steadil/ advanced to eighteen lakhs. 
The salt revenue, which holds the place of the excise re- 
venue of England as an indication of the state of the 
country, has nearly doubled in the same time. It has risen 
from about two and a half lakhs to nearly five lakhs ofc rupees ; 
and the same may be said of the excise on spirits, while the 
rents of the ferries, (the turnpikes of the district and the 
index of its traffic) have risen from 3,000 to more than 10,000 
rupees. ^ 

While the staple products of the* district show a very large 
increase, two different trades have sprung up of late years, 
one in the north and one in the south of the province, and 
each is yearly increasing in importance. Neither cotton nor 
coffee finds even a place in Buchanan’s tables. The value of 
the cotton now exported from Coompta, has risen to 42,72,744 
rupees, and the coffee exported from Mangalore, is upwards of 
1,000 tons, of the value of 2,22,000 rupees. 

So recent and rapid has been the development of these trades, 
that the increase in coffee has been from 474 candies, the aver- 
age from 1833 to 1837, to 4, 117, the present export The 
exports of cotton, which from 1833 to 1837 averaged 9,721 
candies, have risen to 71,261.* 

From the contemplation of facts such as these, we are na- 
turally led to a survey of the financial measures which have 
been concurrent with this development of the resources of the 
province, and to the enquiry whether facts, which appear to us 
eminently gratifying, have resulted from any distinct measures 
of the Government, or have been the growth merely of peace 
and indigenous industry. To follow out this enquiry, we shall 
sketch the financial history^of the district in as few words as 
we can. 

Each field or garden, or group of fields or gardens, belong- 
ing to the same proprietor, was under the ancien^t government 
entered in his account, called in the Native language a wurg,’’ 
and for the aggregate assessment of these lands the ^^wurgdar” 
was responsible. The plots might be in different parts of the 
village, or in separate villages, or even in separate Mouzas, but if 
entered in the name of one proprietor, they became an integral 

* In ths above figures the revenue derived from the Goorg territory, added In 
!1S34, is omitted. In reference to the salt revenue. It is necessary to mention that the 
price was raised between the two periods of comparison. 
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paffc of h\^ holding. The name wurg” insensibly passed 
fn>in tlie account to the land, and has been translated by the 
word estate,” and if it is kept in mind that the lands consti- 
tuting these estates are often widely scattered, the term is 
sufficiently correct. Thus the proprietory lands of the dis- 
tricts were found, on our accession, grouped into about fifty 
thousand estates of the most varied dimensions. The original 
claim of Government upon these estates was the Bednoro 
assessment, said to have been originally one-sixth of the 

I woduce, ascertained by a survey (without measurement) of the 
and. This assessment, called the shist,” was recorded in the 
village accounts against each estate. To this were added, under* 
every conceivable name, the exactions of the kte Government. 
These went by the name of “ shamil,” or additions. 

Munro’s first measure was to record all the demands he 
found upon these estates, and the shist and shamil of each 
estate formed the beriz,’^ or assessment to which the bolder 
of the estate found himself liable under our Government. 

Munro considered, that as Collector, he was bound to realize 
as large a portion of the revenues ceded to us by the Sultan, 
as he could do without severity, and that it was the function of 
Government alone to surrender the rights it had won : the 
refractory spirit displayed, by the landholders, also showed 
him that indulgence would be viewed as weakness. It was 
for him, he said, to make the duty easy to his succes- 
sors. Where there has been nothing but anarchy for the 
* last seven years,” he wrote, ** order can only be established 
* by being indexible — indulgence can be thought of after- 
^ wards.” 

He therefore made his collection as high as he thought the 
state of the country permitted, but told the Government distinct- 
ly that if the country was to flourish, they must abandon the 
greater portion of Tippoo’s exactions. He drew up, at a later 
date, a standard of reductions for different portions of the 
district, 

XTofortunately, no decided measures were taken, and for 
twenty years the subject continued under discussion, while 
the settlement was made on the principle of taking as much of 
the beriz as the circumstances or the proprietors admitted ; and 
since the salt monopoly and the tobacco monopoly, as well as' 
the stamp duties, were added to the taxation, the country did 
not show signs of prosperity* On the contrary, a spirit of 
discontent appeared among the people, which, after murteen 
years o| experience, Read attributed to over-taxation* 
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That the district was really more highly taxed than the 
rest of the Presidency, may well be doubted ; but there is, per- 
haps, no other district where there is a body of people, every 
one of whom has, in his family, documents or traditions, 
which prove an easier tenure of their patrimony to have once 
been their lot. The Government were convinced that some 
measures of relief were necessary, and those which they 
adopted were eminently beneficial. An enquiry was made into 
the capabilities of the estates, and taking the average of pre- 
vious collections as the standard, where the estates had been 
regularly cultivated, and in other cases a discretionary maxi- 
mum founded upon the estimated produce of the half cultivat- 
ed estates, and assigning a period for the gradual collection 
of this, the estates of the district were relieved from a 
demand of 1,74,000 rupees, which hung over them, and the 
profits of increased industry are thus secured to their owners. 
At the same time the languishing commerce of the coast was 
revived by a reduction of the duty on rice, from ten to tiiree 
per cent., at a sacrifice of 1,40,000 rupees. 

From this time the prosperity of the district may be dated ", 
but its progress was comparatively slow, and in 1830 fresh 
troubles occurred; and a passive resistance of taxation was 
again organized, but one which in this case is not to be 
attributed to fiscal causes. 

From about the year 1833, the tide of the improvement 
which we have described above, set in, and has been steady and 
rapid ; and Within that period the following measures have been 
carried out. 

The demand upon a large number of estates, which failed 
to come up to the reduced standard, or to which the previous 
revision had not extended, was reduced to an amount adjusted 
to their capabilities. The effect of this has been most remark- 
able, and agriculture has made a great advance. The pressure 
thus withdrawn, was a sum never really added to the revenues 
of the state, while it disheartened the landholder, and discouraged 
improvement. From the date of its withdrawal, the increase 
of the Government revenue has been unchecked. 

The next great measure of relief was the abolition of the 
transit duties. With a frontier of 300 miles, these pressed 
with perhaps grater severity upon this than npon other 
districts, and under this head was included an excise upon the 
staple products; betelnut, pepper, and cardamums. This mea- 
sure relieved the province from taxation to the extent of 
3,00,000 rupees, and has changed the entire state^of the 
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garden cultivators^ from one of indebtedness and poverty, to 
iiffluence and content 

The abolition of sea customs from port to portj^and of all 
duty on cotton in transit to Bombay, has effected Tor the sea- 
borne trade what the last great measure had done for that of 
the interior, and nearly a similar sum of 3,00,000 has been re- 
mitted to the traders of the coast. 

A still greater boon has since been, conferred. A tobacco 
monopoly Had been established in this province, and taxation 
could not possibly assume a worse form ; and not only were its 
own inherent evils of the greatest magnitude, but so long as it 
existed, the abolition of the transit duties failed of half its' 
advantages. Search on the frontier, domiciliary visits, and 
oppression of every kind, could still be practised under the pre- 
text of zeal for the interest of Government This has now been 
swept away, and the country is released of a taxation which 
in«^ be reckoned at 2,00,000 rupees. 

Concurrently with these ^measures, there has been steady 
advance in the recognition of the claims of a large province 
to the aid of Government, in the construction of public roads. 
Since 1837 above 5,00,000 rupees have been expended, we 
will nol say on the improvement, but in the creation of public 
roads, chiefly from the coast, through the line of mountains, to 
the table land of Mysore, Bellary, and Darwar; and most 
amply has the expenditure been reimbursed. Every year, for 
the last seventeen years, has seen many miles of road opened to 
commerce, and it has seen them crowded, as soon as made, by 
thousands of bullocks and hundreds of carts. In a country 
where this first duty of the ruling power had been neglected, 
from a tr^itionary age to the present time, what could be 
done in fi^een years with small means, is but a fraction of what 
IS due to the country ; but it marks a most important era in 
its progress. 

Within the same period slavery has been abolished, and a 
population of 1,18,630 souls have been emancipated from a 
complete though mild servitude, and made the proprietors of 
their own industry* 

To sum up the results of these measures, and to show at a 
glance the process of the last twenty years, we repeat the 
figm-es above given, with a few additions, in a tabular form. 
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We do not think that any one can read the facte which we 
have now laid before him, without coming to the conclusion, that 
under the Government which has existed for about half a cen- 
tury, a province which had been reduced to a state of great mise- 
hy a long period of oppression, and, which came into our poss- 
ession in an exhausted state, has, in a most remarkable degree, 
revived from its fallen fortunes, and is advancing rapidly in the 
course of improvement ; and that this effect has resulted,— 
from the repose which a strongparamount* power has aiforded, and 
^ecowd^y,fromacourse of liberal policy which has been followed out 
in late years : nor do we think that he will fail to conceive that 
the institutiotis of the country must be such as tend to the ad- 
Tancement of the people in social progress, if only peace, security 
of tenure, and moderation in taxation, allow of the free opera- 
tion of industry and enterprise. 

If then, we he asked, what is the leading principle in 
the institutions of the country upon which we should fix as 
chiefly affecting the conditioj|of the people, we answer, without 
fear of contradiction, a Ryotwari tenure, the magic of pro- 
perty;” of individual private property. We have described a 
country in which there are no traces of village communities 
holdin^lhe land in common, of Zemitidari tenures, of mowza- 
wa assessment, or of village leases, but one in which the 
settlement has invariably been made with the proprietor of 
each holding, small or great, and property has been allowed to 
run into masses, or to divide into fragments, according to the 
natural course of human affairs, and the existing laws of in- 
heritance. Owing to that marked feature in its climate, to 
which we before alluded, which has made every separate hold- 
ing independent of its neighbour, and the absence of that 
grasp up4k the land which Government possesses, wherever 
its cultivation is dependent upon large works of irrigation, 
through all the changes of GovernmeJit, and all the periods of 
anarchy, the Ryotwari tenure has remained uninfringed* 

It is not therefore without an object that we have, at the pre- 
sent moment, attempted to bring the above facts before our 
readers. In September last we published an article on the 
Madras Land Revenue, in which we endeavoured to show that 
Ryotwari tenure and over-assessment had often been blended 
together, so that the evils of one have been attributed to the 
other. This position has been disputed by many, «ind it has 
been said that there is in Ryotwari tenure something inherent- 
ly repressive ; and as it is a point which wo deem of great im- 
fM>r(:ance, we hive thought that it would be useful to ascertain 
what are the effects of Ryotwari tenure, under a light assess- 
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ment when lihe two have been found in conjunction. This is a 
fair line of argumont. In the province which we have de- 
scribed, Byotwari tenure has existed from the remotest re- 
corded period, and as long as the assessment was light, the 
province is proved, by concurring evidence, to have been most 
flourishing. Exaction pressed it to the earth, but no sooner 
was the pressure diminished, than it recovered, in proportion 
to the diminution, with an elasticity which has not, we think, 
appeared to be inherent in other institutions in the same 
degree. 

If the arguments which we have drawn from the facts and 
figured statements given above, are correct, namely, that the 
district which we have described has advanced in a remarkable 
manner in all those circumstances which are usually taken as 
indications of national prosperity, it must, we think, bo admit- 
ted that there is not, in Ryotwari tenure, any thing essentially 
repressive, but the contrary. 

It may be said, perhaps, that w^ave described a system very 
diiferent from what is usually understood by a Madras Ryot- 
wari tenure. We have shown that the land is grouped into 
estates, and it would appear that all improvements eflPectjjiupon 
these holdings are unaccompanied by any increased (l^and ; 
and to this may be added the fact that, in the course of genera- 
tions, and under freq[uent changes of Government, many en- 
croachments have been made on the surrounding waste, till the 
assessment on many of the holdings has virtually been greatly 
reduced.’"^ But what is fliis but to show that there is no ne- 
cessary connexion between Ryotwari tenure and either over- 
assessment, or the taxation of improvements; and if, freed from 
this weight, Ryotwari tenure has proved to be admirably 
adapted to developing the resources of a country, by stimulat- 
ing the industry of the people, is it not a fair inference that 
by designedly anch deliberately following elsewhere the course 
which has been the growth of circumstances in this instance, 
the results will be the same ? 

It is to offer this view of the subject that we have thus 
brought forward the above very alight sketch of a province 
in which there are now fifty-five thousand proprietors of lands^ 

^ From other causes, the assessment has become extremely unequal. In 

many parts of" e district it is still far too high, while in others the Government does 
not receive its fhir dues. The absence of any survey, and the ilUdeaned limits of 
the estates, give opportunities for further animal encroachments on the waste lands ; 
and it is doubtful whether any measure, short of a general survey, will solve the many 
di^cuUies by which the revenue management of the province is perplexed. Rut 
this question, and others still under discussion, we have not touched upon, as they do 
not seem to us to affect the general argument. 

A 1 
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paying the land tax direct ta the Government, often in minute 
sums; and yet in which the revenue is collected with ease, as it 
always will be where the land has saleable value. There are, 
at present, in Canara, fifty-five thousand holdings, of which 
nineteen thousand pay less than ten rupees a year, and yet sales 
for arrears of revenue are almost unknown, and the reference 
to the European officer is as frequently on the qtiestion, who 
shall be allotved to pay> as who shall be made to pay, the dues 
of Government. The rent-roll of the whole district we ap- 
pend in a note.^ 

The tenure then is certainly essentially Ryotwari ; but with 
those measures which have reduced taxation, and raised the 
value of land till it is saleable throughout the district, except 
in the jungly and unhealthy, or thinly peopled portions, have 
disappeared those evils which have been represented as inhe- 
rent in the system. In the coast talooks, annual scrutiny is 
unknown, and the iandhold^ thoroughly aware of the amount 
of his assessment, may pay W and stand independent of the Re- 
venue officer. The yearly settlement of the Cusbah talook, 
paying a revenue of more than two lakhs of rupees, occupies 
two aill^rnoons ; because the cultivable land is all appropriated 


^ Abstract of the Hent-roU of the Canara district. 
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13 
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1,57,786 

11 
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1,69,101 

3 

7 
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30 rupees. 
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1,70,602 

3 

8 
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20 rupees 

10,228 

1,49,080 

9 

9 

Under 

10 rupees 

19,182 

1,78,0« 

6 

4 


Total 

55,442 

19,96,002 

15 

li 


The cotkotioas of the Land Revenue are made with striking punctuality, and the 
balances irrecoverable are of the most trifling amount. Those struck off in the laat 
five years on account of losses by floods, or fiire, or other causes, co^asted vlth 
setUement of the year, afford convincing proof of this. w 

Year* Assessment, Struck ^ 

1358 38,85,476. 714 

1269.,, 18,96,603 986 

1360 19,04,731 199 

1261 l9^^1al 58 
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and all saleable : and the time occupied in the eettlemont of 
other talooks id exactly in an inverse ratio to the saleable va- 
lue of the land, increasing inwards from the coast to those 
tracts where cultivation is still struggling with the jungle. 

The landed property of the district is grouping itself into 
holdings ofjevery size, and while on the onafaand the commer- 
cial, and wmt may be called the intellectual, classes, the servants 
of Government, the court pleaders, &o., invest their property in 
land whenever they are able to obtain it, and thus a new 
landlord class intermediate between the actual cultivators and 
the Government is spontaneously growing up, — on the other a 
numerous class of able-bodied men are ready to give their 
labour for daily hire, and, when the harvest of the coast 
is completed, proceed above the Gb&ts to gather in the 
later crops of that elevation, or to labour in the Betel 
or pepper gardens. For the public works there is never 
any difficulty in collecting two^or three hundred efficient 
workmen. Here, therefore, the supposed equalizing and 
impoverishing effects of Ryotwari tenure do not appear ; 
but, with a growth proportioned to the net profit left to the 
owner, a new proprietory body is extending, and tlif com- 
plaint in the province is, that such is the case, that estates 
split to pieces by the Hindu Jaw of inheritance, and the family 
divisions which it entails, are passing from the hereditary re- 
sident proprietors to the moneyed classes of the towns. This 
transfer from one class to another* is not due to any effect of 
Ryotwari ^nure, but arises from the same process of “ morcclle- 
ment” as is in progress in France, and in . other parts of Eu- 
rope, under the law which compels the division of inherited 
property among all the children ; and it is aided in Canara by 
that most pernicious law *by which property descends to the 
sister’s children, an endless source of family disunion, fraud, 
and waste.f 


* Of the native servants now in tlie employment of Government (exclusive of the 
heads of villages and other village officers) 386 are the owners of 2,082 estates of 
various sizes, the aggregate assessment on wklcli la its. 48,698-12-3. • 

t Since the above was written, we have met ^th the following passage in The H/e 
and Letters of Niebuhr, which strikingly illustrates what we have here stated. 

“ In Westphalia, and other parts, we have in the entailed firee-holds an hereditary 
yeomanry, in whom, wherever they exist, we possess a highly respectable peasant 
aristocracy^ iiaalthy enough to give their sons a good edueattoii, with the con- 
sciousness of an honorable descent, and a youth not depressed by poverty ; and thus 
to a.<i(l respectable members to the middle class, especially to the clergy of both 
confessions. ^ But, wherever the Code Napoleon has been introduced, its adherents, 
who have gained the public ear by assuming to be the representatives of public 
oplaioii, insist upon the divisibility of landed property. They had already surrep- 
titiously obtained a conhrmation of the French and Westphalian ordinances ; and 
though this is suspended, heaven knows how the matter will be decided at last ! 
Yet, people have before their eyes, the example of otlier German couatries, where 
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We are not arguing that where village communities exist in 
their integrity, and are in accordance *With the feelings of the 
people, it would be advisable or just to break them down ; or 
that any one system would be applicable to the whole of India ; 
but we do argue that any endeavour artificially to create an 
intermediate proprietory body between the cultiv^rs of the 
soil and the Government, be it composed of vill *e corpora- 
tions, of Zemindars, or of fanners of the revenue, is unjust 
towards the present owners of the soil, and that such institu- 
tions must be injurious wliere they are not the spontaneous 
growth of the country, and supported by the affections of the 
people. Where none such are found, a Byotwari settlement 
is, we believe, the only just and wise measure that can be 
adopted, and, when a Byotwari settlement has once been made, 
to attempt any other would, we are persuaded, be a step back- 
wards. 

We cannot for a moment i^elieve that any change will ever be 
made in Sir Thomas Munro’s settlements, further than by 
developing them, by measures such as those which have been 
traced in the history of this province ; but at the present mo- 
ment, hen those who profess to speak the sentiments of the 
people of India, have been led to record, in a deliberate petition 
to Parliament, sentiments adverse to the opinion of the greatest 
and wisest man that ever ruled over them, and to suggest 
measures destructive of that individual property which can 
best draw forth the industry of a nation and save the humble 
from oppression, we have thought that it might not be useless 
tooflfer other views as fair matter for candid discussion ; and we 
are satisfied that those who have represented the people of the 
Madras Presidency as adverse to the system of Munro, may 
bave uttered the sentiments of a few persons at the capital, 
but have not expressed the feelings of the body of the -people. 


this curbed diviaibiliW has existed for ages, and the whole agricultural population 
ar#heggars. In the district of Montauban, now belonging to Nassau, no deputy 
can be chosen for the Diet, bec%|ise it does not contain a single elector. The 
quaUheatiohi^^ an elector consists in paying one florin (Is. Sd.) land-tax. This 
sounds incredible, but my informant lives close to the district, and has known that 
part of the country from his infancy. There, on the Rhine, the larger estates are 
entirely disappearing, and the smaller ones are constantly divided, and sub-divided ; 
and wrnat a class are the peasantry I An estate which is considered one of the 
largest, was lately sold for 85, 0(>0 francs. (£8,400) Manufacturers, advocates, &c., 
. ipc., buy plots of knd, and farm them out, so that in the neighborhood of the towns 
the pef^nt proprietors are vanishing, as in Italy. — ^^uhnht*8 Li/e^ Vol. II , p- SOL 
Here then we see evils precisely similar to those which have been attributed to 
"the Ryotwari system — but they are not there ascribed to the machinery by which 
land tax is collected, but to the law which is breaking every landed property into 
is destroying equally the larger landlords, and the peasant proprietors 
JKurOj^, and the Eemiudari estates and the Kyotwari holdings of India. 
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We are sure that, if the real desires of the great body of the 
landholders of Madras, small and great, had been truly repre- 
sented, it would have been comprised in these few words, a 
light assessment, and tenure direct from the Government/’ 

In the late discussions much has been written on the relative 
merits of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, 
but we cannot but think that far too much stress has been 
laid on the system of collection, while a far more important 
question has been left in the back ground. That important ques- 
tion is, not what system of collection is best, but what amount 
of taxation can a country bear ; and it is idle to compare two 
systems, if one is applied to an oppressive, the other to an easy 
taxation. It was with the object of bringing this view of the 
question prominently forward, that we endeavoured, in a former 
article, to institute a comparison between a Ryotwari district 
of Madras and one of the districts of the N. W. Provinces, 
and to show how much heavier^ is the pressure of taxation 
generally in Madras ; and it is with the same view that we 
have endeavoured to follow the results of the gradual alleviation 
of the burdens on the land, the Ryotwari system being main- 
tained ill its integrity, in the province we have now described. 

If, in one part of India we are expending millions to con- 
struct magnificent canals, and dispense the water at one or 
two Rupees per acre, and in another part *we continue 
to demand 75 per cent of the produce, amounting to thirty 
rupees an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be 
made between the village tenures of the one and the Ryotwari 
tenures of the other. It matters little what may be the course 
pursued for reducing the taxation of the Madras districts ; 
whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of revenue (as in 
Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections, 
and making this a maximum of demand, or by adding so much 
waste land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment 
to a moderate demand on the whole (as has virtually been done 
in Canara,) or whether all these be combined ; whatever may 
be the course pursued, the reductions which Sir T. Mutiro 
showed to be indispensable, must be carried out before his 
system can be condemned. But if, when Ryotwari assessment 
has been made as light as that of the N. W., or as that of the 
Zemindari estates of Bengal, it fails to produce results as 
beneficial, — then, and tlien only, will it have been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 
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Abt. Political Incidents of the Fir$l Burtiit^e War. Btf 

Tkos, Campbell Robertson. 

i. Commons^ Committee : Minutes of Evidence. 

3 . The Six Travels of John Baptista Tavernier. ( Translation.) 

m 

Bkfore Assam fell under the rule of the British Govern- 
ment, the country had, for a long period, been harassed 
by the repeated invasions of savage tribes. The people, scat- 
tered abroad, and di;iven from their homes by the crushing op- 
pression of their barbarous conquerors, and the classes who 
cultivated the lands, had been empoverished by exacfions, and 
brought to the lowest state of degradation by the tyrannical 
exercise of power, which deprived them of the hard-earned 
fruits of their labours. Under their own Rajas, little or no 
protection was extended to the lower classes against the op- 
pressions of the rich and powerful those below a certain rank 
were not allowed to build a house, except with gable ends ; and 
to construct one with two round ends, was considered high 
treason I It was also against orders for any but a noble, to 
wear a cloth reaching lower than the knee, whilst those of the 
Doom tribe were marked with a fish on the forehead, to pre- 
vent their being mistaken for more respectable people. In con- 
sequence of these laws, and the absence of impartial justice, a 
large portion of the people had been reduced to slavery by the 
upper classes, and the widest differences obtained in the socul 
scale, as the Rajas, who respected no rights in their poorer 
subjects, were in the constant habit of willing away both men 
and lands, as a support for such Brahmins and noble families 
as could afford to make the necessary presents. 

The people, from the depressing effects of such continued 
oppressions, had been reduced to a condition of abject 
wretchedness, which destroyed in them any feelings of inde- 
pendence and courage they may have ever possessed : those 
of the nobility, who retained any energy of character, were 
mostly noted for their barbarity and cruelty, but the greater 
part of them bad relapsed into a state of imbecility, caused 
by the indulgence in profligate habits, and were in fact depen- 
dent on their slaves for subsistence. This miserable condition, 
so prejudicial to both rich and poor, left the country an easy 
jwey to the more hardy tribes on the frontiers, and such of the 
jpe0|da as possessed the nepessary daring to engage in lawless 
habits of plunder and the violent pursuit of wealth; and it 
Jto therefore not to be wondered at, that the valley of Assam 
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should havfe offered such a tempting field for the successive 
inroads of the Ahoins, Ohutteahsy Moahmo^eahSi MuttuckSt 
Burmese, Booteahs, Dutflas, and Khossiahs, all of whom, within 
the lijst century or two, have 'plundered and devastated the 
country, and reduced the population from what it formerly 
was, when the country was entirely cultivated — which there 
little doubt it was at one time — and left it to be occupied by 
the British Government, when all order had been destroyed, 
society in a state of wreck, the people deprived of their wealth 
by plunder, agriculture at the lowest ebb, and not one*tenth 
of the province under cultivation. 

In 1826 Assam was obtained from the Burmese by the treaty 
of Yandaboo, and measures were immediately taken to intro- 
duce order and peace throughout the country. The hill tribes 
were restrained from making inroads into the plains, and the 
dacoita and depredators of all kinds were apprehended, and 
security afforded to all classes. Under the change of rulers, the 
aspect of affairs soon began to improve, and hundreds of fami- 
lies, who had fled the country during the Burmese occupation, 
and had been residing in different parts of Bengal, now com- 
menced returning to their ffomes : — the officers of the former 
Assamese GCvemment, who could not be provided with the 
moans of support by employment in the public service, were 
granted liberal pensions, and those w!jo had held fiscal charge 
of the divisions of the districts, were retained m their situa- 
tions, and as far as possible, every care was taken not to deprive 
these men of the positions they had occupied in the former con- 
struction of society by too radical a change in the institutions 
of the country. Ae the proprietory right in the land in Assana 
had always been considered as vested in the Government for 
the time being, the former system of management, but consi- 
derably improved and riraplified, was continued, and the reve- 
nue onllected through officers, of whom one is appointed to the 
charge of each estate, and who in some districts are called 
Mbujadars, in others Ch<^dris and Patgiris, and who may 
therefore be considered to have a prescriptive right to these 
^pointraents* It was, however, found that the estates, cjilled 
Purgunnas or Moujas, required to be defined by laying down 
new boundaries, as they had become interlaced with each other, 
which would have occasioned many disputes, and led to much 
contention. A new arrangement, therefore, took ptaCe of all 
the Purgunnas, &c., each of which .was formed into an estate 
of a convenient size, and the ryots maintained in all their 
just pretensbns ; and as no claims to the lands, or rents of any 
intermediate parties, (except the Lakhirajdars) had to be dealt 
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of the Government to undertake the office of direct inter-* 
ferenoe in the individual welfare of eivch separate ryot, 
and whether it is not preferable to make the ryot rely entirely 
on hh own, exertions, rather tha» to be dependent in any way 
on the assistance of Government, which can only be but very 
ineffectualty afforded, and which, if withdrawn, must leave the 
ryots less capable of managing their own concerns. The 
system of pure ryotwari* therefore, which contemplates so 
much interference of the state with the most ordinary labours 
of individitals/ cannot be said to contain within itself any 
principle of eelfrprogress, and is not such as will eventually 
be found the best adapted to secure to the mass of the people 
a state of permanent prosperity* 

But if the ryotwari settlement, with khasa collections, is at 
best but a doubtful good to the lower classes, it never could 
be advisable to put in practice where its introduction w’ould 
occasion the diwiissal from their offices of nearly all the res- 
pectable people in a province, and thereby create an amount 
of suffering and deetitution, as distressing to behold as it would 
be inexpedient to produce* If it be admitted, that neither 
zemiudati nor pure ryotwari would be suited to the condition of 
Assam, it mignt be asked, why could not the Mouzawari plan of 
management b^ adopted, as it exists in the Upper provinces. 
It is usually admitted, that this plan has succeeded better than 
any other yet tried in India; and many, from its apparent 
success, have supposed it to be the best mode of dealing with the 
people which could be devised* This, however, is still biit a 
matter of opinion, and it requires a longer tml than has 
yet been given it, to prove whether it will eyenttuEiIly stand the 
test of time. It will of course be acknowledged by its greatest 
admirers, that to make it possible, this kind of settlement 
requires that a peculiar construction should exist in ^ the com- 
ponent parts of each community, and that it is only applicable to 
villages, in which the commumties are perfect, or nearly so* It 
is not a mode of settlement, therefore, which can be made at will ; 
and it may admit of a reasonable doubt, whether ilie perfect 
communities, now in existence, are likely long to continue so, 
and whether it does not require the assistance of some legal 
enactments to maintain them in their present condition, so as 
to ensure the continued working of the system ; for as each 
member has a separate holding, to which a right of some 
kind must attach, it is not easy to perceive how it would 
be possible to prevent a member parting with the right 
to liis share in any way he chose, or how the courts could 
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be restrained from selling in execution of a deciite^ pass- 
ed against him, a man’s right to a share, wheflhet* that 
right were proprietory, or merely the right of poseessiom 
It would in fact be necessary to ^dechlre, that no rights 
of any kind should be transferable, which wotild> by ten*- 
deting the land unsaleable,, make it no longer, of any mar- 
ketable value. It seems to be allowed, that the intrusion of 
strangers into these model villages must be strictly guarded 
against. Neither, for the e^e reasonsv would it be proper to 
allow any one of the members to forsake the calling to which he 
had been born. This, of course, was possible under Hindu laws, 
by which every man is condemned by caste to be just what 
his father was before him; it does, in fact, represent the leading 
idea of Hindu society; w here a man who is born a barber is 
obliged to shave the whole village, and each individual has 
an allotted share of, duty to perform, out of the trammel 
of which, he cannot swerve. But under such a code as 
this, it would scarcely be contended that room was left 
for individual freedom of action, or that the advancement of 
civilization would not soon destroy so forced a system. The 
idea of these village communities is therefore only adapted 
to barbarous times, and requires the perpetuation of Hindu 
customs to enable it to stand its ground, but which the pro^ 
gress of events must bo constantly tending to overthrow, and 
which it decidedly is not the call of the British Government to 
maintain* It, therefore, certainly dote appear utiprobabte, that 
thOvV^Uage now in a sbite of perfect organization, 

are at all likely to remain very long iu their primitive con- 
dition 5 the spirit of the age is against their continuance ; and 
communism, although it has beep tried in Europe, has only mot 
with very limited success, and does not appear to make much 
progress. As remarked by Mr* Campbell in his work on 
Modern India, it is wonderful that these corporations work so 
well as they do, and vvhile he accepts the fact that they do 
work well, ho goes on almost immediately after to mention, that 
in the provinces the communities have been, and still are being 
ruined. This, of itself, would be enough to show that the sys- 
tem is not compatible with the laws os administered under the 
British Government ; and as separate interests arise, and the 
bond of union becomes loosened by a diversity of causes, it is 
natural to suppose that contentions and variances will occur, 
which will split up the communities into opposite factions, and 
cause the members to separate at last into independent proprie- 
tors; no permanent good Can therefore be expected to result 
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from this Atfangcment, as it soems to possess within itself the 
seeds of Sts own destruction, wliich will sooner or later cause 
it to break down, and prove, from its own inherent rottenness, 
that it wm only for an age which is fast passing away* 

But apart from any objections which may exist to the 
system of joint roeponaibility, it would oF course be out of the 
quest ion to attempt iho introduction of Mousiawari settlements, 
where, as in Assatq, these commi^iliee, at all events, at the 
present time, have no existence wliatcver; and as Assam was 
not origiually peopled by Hindus, the jwobability is that, this 
being a Hindu institution, it never w-is in force in the province, 
'riie Moia^nvari of the North West Provinces is therefore im- 
practicable in Assam, and there remains to be considered but 
one other mode of settlement, exce[)t that which is actually in 
force in the province at the ])reheni time, called the farming or 
Tjaiah ssstem, audio which the present management bears 
some lesemblance, and with \vhich it is now proposed to con-^ 
trast it, with the view of bhowing, that for this country at 
least, it possesses man3^ advantages. 

As said before, the puucipal object which has r‘onfolant|y 
been held in view in the fncal ariangemcnts in Assam, lias 
been to afford full protection to the ryots, and at the same 
time to disturb as little ns [lobbihle the existing relations of 
classes. For this purpose, the rovonue si sttm is so adapted, that 
if the Collector does his duty propoily, and inakos him-^clf 
tolerably well acquainted 4* ^^ith the j>eople in his district, by 
viMting every part himself, it is quite impo'^sible that tl»0 
T) ots can sntfer much oppression, as he has the power of dis*- 
missing any of the Mofus»U officers, who may be guilty of any 
abuse of authority. The aysiem may be characterised as a com- 
bmatiou of the rytowari and Ijurah methods of ftettlcment, 
uiiiting tiic advantages of both, without retaining the defects 
of either. It is ryotwaii a& respects the ryot, who holds the title 
to his lands diiect from the Collector, and whose lands are 
sesbed at a certain jSxed rate, sufficiently light, so os always to 
leave to the cultivator a fair remunorntion for his labour* To 
each Puignnna or Mouza a manager or superintendeut is 
appointed, who carries out all the details of the internal manage-^ 
menl of the estate under therollcctor’s orders; but besides per- 
forming all the duties of a subordinate agent, the officer in 
charge of the entato nho contracts to collect and pay in the re- 
venue, reduced, when making the settlement, to a fixed sum, for 
the trouble and risk of doing which he receives a cornmisoion, 
besides having the privilege of letting out any of the jungle 
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lands to new settlors to compensate for any he may 

sustain by deaths or desertions. In makinpf settlernents with 
these officers, the first to be ascertained is th*^ amount 

of land under cultivation, wliicdi is done by measurements 
made field by field. This completed, the ryots all receive 
|H)ttahs, and the assossinent on the total of them being 
computed^ the amount of commission is deducted from tho 
gross revenue, and a settlement is made either^ for a short or 
long period, according as the nature of tho cultivation in ll»c 
estate is of a permanent or shifting character* Under this ar-* 
rangetnent the Government alwa)s knows exactly what will 
be realised, and the details of management do hot practically 
occasion much incouvcinoneo to tlio Collector in charge of the 
district; for as tlie euperinteiulenls know that they are subject at 
any time to dismishiil for niisrouduct or oppression of tho 
ryots, this operates us such an cfructual check, that the people 
enjoy tho greatest freedom fiom tyranny, and havO;i in fact, very 
seldom any thing to complain ol. 

Tho snporintendonts of estates, although employed in ad* 
justing the diffcronccs of the ryots amongst themselves, do 
jiot interfere in liny way likely to make the T^6t less reliant 
ouhimseli, whilst (hey themselves are never dismissed except 
for grOvHS ini-^behuviour, and soUiom lose their appointments for 
lalllag into arrears, as tljt‘> all arc obliged to fWnish security, 
uliieh generally prevents its being neee^'-^ary to deprive them 
of tlieir situations on that account It is a rule laid down, that 
all tha tnanagers sluiU live on the estates they hold charge of, 
and appoiatmeiUa arc held as long as the inaumbent 

conducts himself with propriety, these situations have, in many 
instances, hocti retained in the same family from generation to 
generation. There are matters of detiul, of a very se(*ondary 
nature, that may perhaps recluiro a little alteration, and this, as 
well as other systems, any, no doubt, have its weak points; 
but taken on the whole, it is nicely balanced, and its sucois^ 
beyond dispute ; for to its beneficial working must be attiibutod 
the good order and comfort which prevail amongst tho people 
of tho province. 

If it is allowed that this is a true description of the actual 
state of aftairs, all that is now required is that judicious im- 
jiroveinents should be made with tho view of perfecting the 
present arrangements. It has been attempted to show, that 
neither the 8>stem of Bengal, liladras, nor of the North West 
Provinces would be preferable, and it is quite as easy to prove 
that farming, according to the regulations, would be of no 
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benefit either to the ryots, or the families nove holding fiscal 
charges* 

As ra^j^Atcls the former, they would no longer receive that 
substantj^al protection against oppression which is now afforded 
them, as a farmer is only removeable for neglecting to pay his 
revenue. Knowing this, every means, legal and illegal, would be 
resorted to for compelling the ryots to pay whatever was de- 
manded ; fierce up-country burkunday.es would be entertained 
to terrify the people, ^nd instead of being instruments in the 
hands of the Ooliector to improve the estates, the farmers 
would, to save themselves from ilismiasal, think of little else 
than how to devise schemes for squeezing the ryots, and soon 
revert to their old oppres&ive habits, which it has taken years 
of Ciire And attention to break them oif, but which at last 
has happily been attained. Under the farming regulations, the 
Collector would no ’oiiger bo regarded as the protector of the 
ryots, as he would not have the power to interfere in their 
l»ehalf, and all that a poor man could do when wronged, would 
be to bring a case against the farmer in the Criminal or Sum- 
mary Suit Court, in which the chance of carrying his case 
successfully through, against so powerful an anlagonifit, is so 
much against the weaker p^rty, that it is better perhaps for the 
ryot not to Attempt it ; f(»r even if successful, he renders his 
opponent an enemy for life. To hand the ryot over to tin* tender 
mercy of a farmer of revenue, would therefore evidently bo, to 
j)laoe him in a worse position than that which he now occupies* 
which of itself is a sufficient reason against its adoption Bufcit 
has yet to be seen in wlut way the managers of estates would 
be benefited by making them farmers. ^ They would, it might 
be urged, be freed from the fear of being dismissed for mis- 
conduct , but against this they would have to set off the dis- 
advantage of being Subject to losses caused by itjundations, 
and the cutting away of land by rivers, for which Remissions 
are now granted* The good men amongst them would therefore 
be decided losers by the change, and aS for the bad onrs, no 
one, it is supposed, would care much what became of them. 
Another evil attendant on farming is the option allowed of 
sub-letting, which enal)Ie8 the farmer himself to live away 
from tlie estate; and as the Collector has no control over the 
ftelcctiou of under-farmers, it would not be possible for him 
any longer to make arrangements for the affairs of the estates 
being conducted by the persons best fitted to advance their pros- 
perity, and some difficuitios would also bo thrown in the way of 
giving Government grants of jungle wastes, as the farmers would 
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of course object to any iptciforeace of the Collector with the 
lands contained in their estatca.^ 

It is supposed by many, that by giving a man a tnor<^ perma- 
nent liold of an estate, he would feci a greater interest in it, 
and do more to promote its impi‘<>vcracnt than if he vrere sub- 
ject to removal, or only obtained charge of one op a short leaae. 
The truth of this propositioiH however, when applied to the 
natives of this country, does not seem to bo borne out by expe- 
rience, and never will operate in that way, until it is possible to 
instil into their minds the same views which would influence 
an EngUssh gentleman in like ciroumatancea. The zemindars of 
Bengal, taken as a body, do nothing whatever to improve their 
estates, and it is only very lately that the few really enlight- 
ened amongst them have made a.ny exertions at all in that way* 
The inducement to a mere farmer would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be hardly sufficient to ensure the 
expenditure of much skill and money in making improvements. 
To warrant the laying-out of capital, a man must feel the 
property on which it is spent to be his own, eo that with this 
object in view, the granting of a Zemindari tenure would be 
more likely to succeed than merely letting out the estates in 
farm. Jt will, however, be quite time lor the Government 
to think of [larting with its Zemindari rights, when the people 
of the country are fitted by education to occupy such a posi- 
tion, and are sufficiently civilized to enable them to lul- 
61 pppcrly the duties which devolve on the proprietors of 
landed estates* 

tJudur the plan of management in force in Assam, a groat 

♦ It h soawly necossMwy to oyrlaln yith reference to the subject of rarmlug, that 
although tbe word woUlS» According to the ISnji^liHh license, bo understood to mean 
that an estate yrm Jet out at a certain rent to a person who notimlly (‘ultivates* the 
Jond at his own ri^k, auch hs by uo means what the tonn hollies when taken In the 
Indian sense. The ihrxner at home may bo been out of a mominf? superintondinf^ 
the plo«j>hinjif of the fields, and attending to the draininjif of the land, ordering- a 
fence to be repaired hero, or a ditch to bo cleaned there ; it is UlsbuMut ss to see that 
the (aiming operations are carried on in the best possible imumer, for ha\iijg to pa> 
all tho fhrni servants tbeir wages, bis clianoe of pioOt <U’peuds on thoir labonr being 
turned to the best account. To nial«o a farm tiay, tends nt^cossartl.v, a matter of 
course, to impi*o\o it, and in reading of fanning in India, no doubt, the people of 
Kngknd think tbo same sort of thing takes place in thm country. This, however, is 
a great mistake, for Uisteail of the Indian farmer paying any utteution to the fields, 
the fiocks arid herds, he being merely a fanner of the revenue, ma) be sqcu sitting 
in his kaeherl in state, ordering this or that ryot to be dragged before him to pay 
his nmt, and directing his property to be sold by auciiim if liis threats do not 
piodiu-c tho desired effect . these farmers hu\e, in fact, nothing to do lyith Uio lands 
whatever, as in every ease the ryots hold possebshm of the soil under sonfc tenure, 
fjubject only to the payment of a ceitam rent,-— they are in plain liogUeU little more 
tliau tax-gatherers ; and whereas tbo inducements in the one case all tr nd to tho 
imin-ovement of estates, the other, from there being no intiTCht conferred in the land, 
has but too often had tlio opposite effect of <*auw»g them to deteriorate, and ended 
in tho impoveribhmont and x*uiu of the ryots. 
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(leal h possible than has been done, as no obstacles stand 
m the Way of carrying out improvements to any extent. 
The Qhwdri, Putgiri, or Moiissadar, whichovor title he 
may bol^ji instead of being a hat*, is of t!m greatest assis- 
tance in the han<ls of an abffe CJoll rotor, in forwarding opera* 
tions for the good of the country: it is part of hie duty 
to aid in promoting the welfare of the ryots resident in the 
Purgimna or Mouja under his (Charge*, ami as agent, he 
shoiild be the right*nand man of the Collector in snpGrintend- 
ing all works designed to benefit the estates ; ho is especially 
required to v5$it and inspect the Government vernacular 
schools, and do boat to seo that the scholars regularly 
attend, and that the pandits do not neglect their duty; roads, such 
as they are,^ are rc])iir<*(l under hia directions ; and the Col- 
lector, in visiting the districJt ea^-h year, points cnit and suggests 
many smaJI works of utility, which, with proper management, 
(5an usually be executed without drawdng upon the state for 
the expenditure of its finances- A Collector, to do his duty, 
must attend to all luatters connected with improvements in 
the district ; he should originate and suggest ]>lans for adoption, 
and 860 ihat they are pioperly performed hy thoi?c in clnirge of 
estates; the general idea must be given by him, leaving all the 
detail to be parried out by his subordinates. Under this '»ystcn), 
the Government have to look to the exertions of a European 
gentloman to improve a district, instead of trusting to the 
natives of the country ; and xvliich, the relative intellectual 
of the two being considered, is likely to suwufj 
best, it is not difficult to decide. The duties of a C(l>lUctor are, 
therefore, of great impoitance to the welfare of the j^eople, 
and as much mujat depend on the caj^eHies of this officer, 
any one who considers he Iins done hia duty if he manages to 
icalizc the revcnim, is not a person fit to hold the apfiolnt- 
ment, and has no business to undertake the office of a Collector 
in Assam. 

To ensure to Assam the blessings it now enjoys, and to 
promote its general advancement, it is essentially necessary, for 
some time at least, that the present organisation of society 
should be maintained ; it is suited to the condition of the 
country, and poouliaily well adapted to the state of a 
people just emerging out of the jmle of barbarism. Under the 
present syst(>m the people can be taught ; and ahliougli there 
is much in their social condition which require'^ to be improved, 
the blcmishcft in their character cannot bo shown to be dependent 
<m, or in any way to be cause<l by, the general administration of 
their atlairs- What ib iccpilred to iiuluci^ greater prosperity 
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among the people, is the infusion of energy and 
into individual character ; this must be a woik of tiEmOi but it 
has alreafly been cfTected to an extent but little <|t|Jcenublo 
to any, except those who arc inti|^tely acquainted with their 
previous habits. At present thl^preat drawback to their ad^ 
vancement its the excessive and almost imiversal indulgence in 
the use of opium, which exerts a most baneful effect on all 
eheses, but especially on the common people, who are unable, 
like the rich, to counteract its ill effects by the use of a nutriti- 
ous and generous diet ; it consequently preya on the vitals of 
the poor, and exhausts both their strength and means of sup- 
poit Opium is, in fact, the curse of Assam,* and until the peo- 
jjlo are prohibited fiom cultivating it for their own consumption, 
it ia hopeless to expect any amelioration of the national charac- 
ter $ there arO peniaps no people on the face of the earth to 
whom nature has given a more fertile soil, and a country 
hotter adapte<l for the cultivation of all the more profitable ar- 
ticles of trade; and it is only their excessive laziness, and 
extreme ignorance of agriculture, that hinders their taking the 
full advantage of the great capabilities of the Und* They are 

1 *oor, because they will not work ; but when once they are 
»roken ot the habit of using oiiiuin to excess, and the drug 
becomoB an article of luxury, ihstcad of being Iq common u^c by 
every man, woman, and child, which at present is but too often 
the case amongst the lower orders, ~then, and not till then, will 
a cl^nge for the better take place in the disi>osition of the 
and sloth and idleness disappear nn their peculiar 
chsract^rSstio* 

There ia auolher cause which has a very depresBing cflect 
on the people, and which has always been attended wdth the 
same results in all parts eff the earth, namely, a great want 
of intercourse with the rest of the world* Amm is, in fact, 
almost isolated from all other countries, the valley being 
surrounded by impenetrable mountains, inhahitod by tribes of 
indigent savages Sirangers arc seldom met with in any part of 
the country, as the roads which exist, lead to no place of gene-* 
ral resort, and are not a thoroughfare from one country to 
another ; there is therefore a great stagnation of ideas among 
the people themselves, and the greatest dread is felt by most 
of thorn at the very thought of trusting themselves below 
Oowalparalu For travel they have no incUnution ; their experi- 
ence of men and manners is, therefore, mostly confined to what 
they nuy observe in the narrow limits of their own native 
villages ; the rcMids which formerly did exist have neaily all 
fallen into disuse, and arc generally impassable from being 

0 1 
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<»ith jiiDgle ; thw, howevoi", is not n matter of much 
mnment) oiDt with few oxcoptions, the Imes of oommunioatiou 
which btt^'iNfen constructwl by the Assam Kings, at a great ox- 
ponso of ihOft »n‘l lubour, le«<i in direct ions now adapted 

to the rOrth^enuents of the tSWntry. "VVbat i» now wanted is, that 
two trims roads, passable throngh<mt the year for foot passert- 
g<.>V4 and blasts of burden, should be completed as soon as 
postiblo: lhaii’'0to the south bank should communicate with the 
district of MytOKjSsing in Bengal, and continue upwards throngh 
Gowalparab, ^owahatty, Nowgong, Golaghaut, Jorohaut, Sib- 
sagur, and so on to Dibrooghur, the cnjiital of Upper Assam ; 
whilst thatoa the north bank would effect a junction with the 
road from Kun^orc, and passing through Kungnnuitlee, tra- 
verse the northom part of the Gow'alparah district, and con- 
tinue east through the centre of the thickly populated parts 
of Kainroop, iind proceed on to Mnngledge in Durnng Tozporc, 
a little nortli of Bishnath and Xiuckimporc, from whence it 
might cross the Brahmaputra, and join the road on the south 
bank. These two main lines, with the road already exi-ting 
from Gowahalty across the Cherra Hills to Sylhet, would an- 
swer all fho purposes of rendering the ptovinoe acocsoiblo 
from without, and admit, of intercourse being kept up by kud 
with all the neighbouring dislrictl, which at present arc entire- 
ly cut off dhrlng » great part of the year, for want of jmssable 
rf.ads, to all those who do not possess tiie means of tiaTclling by 
water, or wbott this tedious and dangerous way of moving may 
not suit. It is true tliat the Brahmaputra, ns a natural high way, 
affords great facilities of comintiuicatiou, but during , the rains 
the navigation is oxtremely Iiiaz?irdou«s and soatem/ passaltle 
for any boats, except the canoes of the couniry'ljfnd powerful 
steamers. The banks of the river being Subjeet to inundation, 
arc mostly covered with dense jungle, wiiioh makes tracking a 
matter ot' great difficulty ; it is therefore only iu the dry season 
that the Brahmaputra is adapted for the passi^tfe of the ordi- 
nary country boats ; and as at that time its course is very circui- 
tous, and the channels near the shore greatly blocked Up with 
sand-banks, it takes a moderate sized boat, on an average, six 
weeks to go from pacoa to Gowahatty, a distance which a man 
might easily walk in fifteen days, along a road kept in decent re- 
pair. Comparatively speaking, few of the people of Assam possess 
boats, as the population is principally confined to the interior, 
away from the hanks of the Brahmaputra, wlicre but little 
use could be made of them; roads arc therefore <)aite as much 
required in Assam as in other countries ; but the Government 
can hardly be expected to provide for the construction of more 
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than the main linea. The Mofussil toacls^ with from 

the trunk, might he very properly left to ho 01* paid 
for by the people of the country* For this pnr|>0#0 n nind 
ehoultl be rallied by asscBsment* a certain portion of which 
might bo expended in keeping up ecrais (called ^atPgliora in 
A'jsam*) for travellora to rest in, digging welh* at the halting 
places badly supplied with water, cleaning aOd repairing tlie 
tanks, planting tuies along the roadsa and keoj^iog in order the 
village schooHiouses- 

Xn point of proUuotivcncBS, there Is, perbap]^* no part of Indui 
that aurpissca Assam ; the soil is rich and varied, and accord- 
ing to its elevation, land may be Ipuml adapted for neatly till 
the crops which are oulturablo in tropical chinates, Thcie are 
low J^uds and high lands, alluviil soils and oky soils, open 
plains and dense torests— all of wlihdi are ewitod for the 
growth of some particular product. In the hilly countries, 
which sunouud the valley, cotton is grown in con»idei‘able <pian- 
tulcs, though of inferior quality ; lac is also ah article, which, 
in thcM* lulls, ae well as in the pUins, is produced extensively, 
and is of a very good kind; nmnjcct and red chillies aio 
likewise brought down for sile by the hiU people, but not in 
great (juuntilies ; the^^e, however, with numerous of her dosciipt 
tions ol pioduce, can all be cultivated with success in the Inllv 
regions bordering on As^im, and tho qutt^iiity productnl at 
present could be increased U> alinaNt any extCiflt, if the po- 
jpilkUon were sufficient and their exertions ptopoily di« 

In ih4 pkiins, the oropb mostly in favour with the natives, 
are rice w ill hWds* mustard soed, opium, puUes, sugar-cane, silk 
and cotloitf the last of which ia mostly ui^ed up in tho maim- 
ftiicturo of home fabrics; it must, however, be allowed, tlmt in 
the cultivation of these articles, very little knowledge of fann- 
ing is brought ihto operation, and the least possible laboiu 
expended in rearing them. The people almost seem to think 
tint Nature should supply all their wants, and that oi ops, 
which will not grow sponiancoubly, are scarcely tit to he cul- 
tivated ; the extreme fertility of the soil, and the little labour 
requiroti in agriculture, lins, no doubt, tended very much to 
induce those habits of uUoucss, and want of active exertion, 
so obsmvablc in all tlie people of the province. It is therefore 
not to be wondeied at, that labour should be difficult to obtain 
for hire, as a man has only to provide himself with a pair of 
b\ill<;cks and a (cw ol the most simple agricultural instiumeids, 
soltct a piece of land to lus liking, of which there is plenty 
to be had in all qturtirs, and with tho expenditure of the 
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most }Siiti4)jNl' Emoont of labour^ ba i» ti^arfy c^iiain i0 
provide with all the actual necessaries of 

The labour is certainly the greatest difficufty 

which JKjt^ljpan speculators have to contend with in establish* 
ing aiwl on any factories in Assam. During the cold 

weather, the summer crop of rice has been gathered in, 
labourers ari nbtWnable’in large numbers, hud may be prevail* 
ed upon to their employers for some months s the annual 

rains, sot in, th^n off they to their rice 

fields, whio|f^ wages will induce them to 

desert^ The are in general so well off at home, that three 

or four rute^ h; 'month not looked upon as sufficient 
oompeusatido fot^ loss they would sustain by entirely 
giving up their 0Wk cultivation. It is consequently impossible 
to calculate with. certainty on being able to feeCp togeiher.any 
number of iabch^^ers during the whole year* 

Of late y^bhice^ansiderablc attention has been attracted to the 
province by the decided success which has latterly attended tho 
operations of the Assam Tea Company. It is now a well^ascer*- 
tained fact, that ihe cultivation and manufacture of tea in Assam 
is a profitable BpeoUlation, and that its sale is no longer dependent 
on the aovelty.b^ the article ; the extended production of. this 
commodity mhy therefm^e be looked for as a certain result of this 
success, As.t^erc is land enough to accommodate ail settlers 
for h the only thing which spe^latbrs and 

mpi'taliks ' careful in providing ’fori'is 

eufficfontlaboferi neces.^ar^ carry on their 
'!nc^d 0 ufat,^;a^^^phWnable frnm; many of ? 
tricts'of ' ' Bengal, 'Ifont'wh&h ^ ‘remoVjal^df ‘thw 

surplhs pophhitlqd td‘ 

But besides tea there ai% many othcrr ^rtfoles ; of to the 
cultivation of which majfi be tode to'^leid a pr^ irkurn, 
such as sugar, coffee,'1ac, .many of 

other products, all of wbfeh ccu|d hjs grown to any extant. 
ISxpetiments have been made of nhitiii^ in One cqhbem the 
manuf^etufe of both tea and augur, Which haa been attended 
with marked success, as tea being manufactured in the j^ins, 
and sugar in the dry weather, the great pres^ of work does 
not fall at once in both departments, which admits of all the 
labourers being kept in full work during the whole year round, 
by being employed alternately in one or the other according as 
mrcnmstances may require. 

Without the irnpartation of labourers, or the immigration of 
piJOpfo of iJieir own accord into Assam, it must to a very 
indeed before the vast area of jungle" 'wasteS' can be 
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reclaimed The , people of the eotp tty ate not to 

extend their cultivation much beyqpa its present 
far from an increa^^e being probable jiiet at present; It be 
feared that an actual decrease will take pkce> iiC^ount of 
the great mortality among the people caused by and the 

destruction of immense numbers of cattle by a ij^tt^min during 
the last two year^: Under the most favournblencircumstances 
it would take a very long time before the n^^aral increase 
amongst the inhabitots themselves woqld' hi s to 

bring the whole of the province under cultiy^tiqii ; but if immi- 
gration could only once be established, it would probably go on 
rapidly increasing, ae the agricultural ckaaet bf Bengal would 
find their position much improved by the change^ In this 
way the wilds of Assam might soon be teeming with happy 
people ; instead of presenting the appearance of desolate wastes, 
the people of the country would also be beuofited by mix- 
ing with others, whose knowledge of agriculture is some^'hat 
greater than their own, as example is always better than 
precepts ; vvild beasts and impenetrable fo|refete Would soon bo 
replaced by thriving families ^ud beautifti) ; villages, trade 
would increase, and wealth accumulate, and the valley again 
regain its former amount of population amid tho blessings 
of peace and prosperity. i = 

Having thus discussed this qin^fclon of 

shall now .indulge in, Wi^clkne^ 'ob- 

sug^sted^ by tlmjmblioatidh^ ^ho 

first^twq ‘df'wbioh liave 
■ \ W ''|»ublination... of •'Caiir article > nn " Assam in 
SIo* 'partly ySUpjdied Iromcourown experience 

in the'pfovittce*.". ^ *’ V, , 

Wo cauhbt JtfrI Bobertaon, formcrjly Corn- 

-mbsioner bf^Assanav ^?^'whatr,the /futarCrWstorian . wi^^^ siiy of 
^ the contest bqyr in pter in tfao Irrawaddy, but it may be 
safely, predicated of Avt>, that it was not 

^ merely Just' necesae^ry in its origin, but absolutely and 

, ' positively; dnnvcudablev ' , 

As might; fee haturully expected, many of Mr. Robertsonk 
observations bear with much interest upon present bitoum- 
stances^ The following, although not directly connoqtod with 
Assam, is a 'hrpjhtol^ version of an oft-told taleir-r ! 

The position of the Bengal sepoy^ as he is calM from the 
^ presidency to which he belongs,# though Hindustani eepoy 
f would be the mofe distinctive title to j^ivovhim^ he he is gene- 
< rally drawn front the provinces of the middle and upper fiianges. 
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* one of pu^sislea provhij? of difficult eolation to tho«0 who 

* vjfc^it Ia4in fojp the time at a mature age* Tlie Bengal 

* t^epoy U vktuaUy a wnUtja*-man, one engaged for a pcrvice 

* limited ta Hindu laiui Ho can no mo|ro be, with justice, 
^ required ta eerve beyond the limits of Hinduism, than an 
^ English ii|ilitia‘'man could, during the war in Europe, have 
‘ been required to serve out of the Biitlsh isles. To einbnrk 
^ on board shipj atJess enli^Jlcd with that understanding, (Min, 

* under no cltaatOStances, be justly exacted of him. When 

' wanted beyoftd the practice in former days was to 

^ announce thfe service, and call for volunteers ; and it was thus 

* that the native battalions were formed, which so well upheld 
the character of the Bengal army in Egypt, at the Mauritius, 

* and at Java, Since then the practioe has been introduced of 

* raising battalions for general service, in which th(' condition 

* of onlcring k, that the sepoy shall be prejiared to embark if 

* a^equired, and this is the case wnth the whole native army at 
^ Madras. In respect to such regiments, therefore, tliorc is no 
< <UfficuIty ; but with thereat of the Bengal army, and, I believe, 

* by far the best portion of 4t, there can be no doubt of the 

* sepoy’s right ta refuse to go on board a ship, and some doubt 
^ of our Government’s light u* send him, even by land, beyond 
^ the limits over which tiie Hindu faith prevails. 

** The order for certain regiments at Barrackpore, near CtiU 

* tMafca, to move down to Chittagong and Arraean, had excited 
^ a spirit pf discontent among the men, such as ^ 

* an Ochterlony would, probably, have anpeascdi w^hcut 

* or bloodshed, but whicln under th» MndJliinig 4Mr 

^ inilitHry authorities of the day, men im|ierfbotly acqtiftWted 

* with the character of the sepoy, and disdaining to humour 
‘ bis peculiarities, led» ou tho 1st November^ 1824* tU one of 

* the most deplorable scenes recorded m tbc history of British 
^ Jndia. 

The sepoy is, in some respects, like a child In hk tempera- 

* meat, and never was his childish frowardness more decidedly 

* evinced than on the oi^caaion in quctetiom The order resisted, 
^ was one to m^irch without the usual aid in the way of carriage, 

^ which ciicumetancca rendered it impossible for the G-overn* 

^ meat to supply. The sepoys were unreasonable and disobc^ 

^ client, but that they were not animated by any really malevo- 
^ lent Bpirii, is evident from the place where their esoutuumey 
I ivas displayed. 

If, instead of breaking out at Barrack|>ore, where regit 

* lucuiaof Kurojicans wore at hand fo reduce them, I hoy had 
^ posn>ofted the explosion, until after a few days march towards 
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‘ Chittagong, they would haVo had tlwsJr otHcors in <h^t* power, 

‘ and niiglit h.>ve done what they liked. This considifeiMitlioO had 

* no weight with those who had to deal n ith thetu, and 'fho, 
‘ acting m strict and sonaewhit pedantlo CKinformity with Euro- 
‘ pi'iui luocedenj, fixed a ccitaiu namber of minutes for laying 

* down arms, and did every tiling in that haiH.! itud dry nmnuOr, 

* by whicii it 5a BO easy, in moments of excitement, to puah an 
‘ ludinn Prince to war, an Indian a«i>ject to revolt, and an 
‘ Indian soldier to mutiny. 

“ It is impossible to siy precisely, at tliis distance of time, 

* what eould have been doiu ; but nothini; wOrSeoan be inuginod 
‘ than wlist «K/v done, in the opening of a fire from an alinoht 
‘ ninskcd battery, upon men whose muskets, there is good reason 
‘ to believe, wei’c unloaded, and then, A jr«fc//e dictnl setting 
‘ our own IJritbh-horn soldier to the dteadful task of treating 
‘ his ancient companion in arms, the Jack sepoy of the days 
‘ of Lake, as his tellcst foo. 

“ So inteme was the intcrcftt taken in this event by the native 

* soldiery, _ that wo discovered to our surprise, intelligence of 

* the mutiny and its anppresaion to Imve been received in the 
‘ lines at C/lnttagong, Ixd'oie it reached (leneral MoriinOn and 
‘ myself, though it was tiansmittcd to us by a spccul express. 
‘ The effect produced on tlie sepoy mmd, seemed to bo one of 
‘ horror and amazement, 'Flioy are your owU men whom you 
‘ have been destroying,” said in old nvtivuofBoer, in talking ot 

* tl|ie nmtkri and seemed afraid to trust himself to say more, 

* jBftglish residents at Ohittageng,thon mostly mili- 

* t*ff , of what had happened was received by some 

‘ wim eoue^, but by toe many with undissombled satisfaction. 
‘ Thom wa« one person however, and he an oflfioer of His 
‘ Majesty’s army, fresh from Europe, whti seemed intuitively to 
‘ take the hamane, the enlightened, and the just view of tho 

* question. This was the late Col. Grant, of the 04th toot. 

* 1 eat next him at dinner, on the eveniUg of the day on which 
‘ the news from B.iiTackpore had been received, and I remember 
‘ well the contrast exhibited between his dim clear-sighted 
‘ reflections on what had happened, and the hasty jmssionate 
‘ comments of many oliiers at the table.” 

Nearly thirty years have pa^^sed over this scene, and we 
may he thankful that the eartli has been spared witnessing 
another like. They might be not unfrccjueutly {ireeipilnted. 
Only ten years back, some tiokh-h matters oouurrod at tho 
disbanding of the Upper Assam Sebundy corps* While a 
more recent difficulty was occasioncdi at tfae commcncemoiit 
of this second wm* against Barmah, concerning one of the most 
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rdgimetitrt in Indian, bwingon it^ colours** Serin-* 
CAndahar/ Caubul/ Honour be to 

the seniimetUs of the late Col Grant! JIow has the word 
loyalty^ tincn pei verted and abused to serve men’s bad and 
selfish passions I ^ 

Elsewhere Mr. Kobertson thus touches upon military matters : 
and upon a subjeot that has been a good deal discus’^ied of late^ 
and ot which bW Ohe view Bcems to bo taken by all who arc 
qualified to form a judgment respecting it : — 

‘‘ I shall make rio «)}ology lor this tiespa«s upon what is, per-* 

' hapci, exclusively soldier’s ground, because the bias of the pre- 

* sent day, towards an undue depreciation of native capacity, 

* and a disregard for purely nntive feeling, is quite as strong 

* among our country inen in civil, as among those in military 
‘ situations of power and comm uni This bias ncccs'^arily 
‘ engenders a oontempf nous bearing towards a people of keen 

* susceptibility, who arc more easily to be led by their attach- 
' raent to individuals, than by their reverence for any system, 

* however m iso and beneficial. 

This is peculiarly the case with the military clas«5es of Upper 

* Jmha, of svhoUi the Bengal army is, or ouglit to be, composed t 

‘ and therefore those who uish the Bengal sepoy to bo what ‘ 
' his predecessors were under Lake and Oehterlony, should in*- 
‘ quire how those oommauders conductotl themselves towards 

* their native and men, and try to loguhitc their Own 

^ deportment accordingly. The worbt of the repuWiVO system 
^ is, that it i>rodttces the vijry faults which it imputes ; for db© 

‘ men waturi^Uy become c^ranged from superiorsi whd evince no 
^ sympathy for them. Allusion 1ms been made to the days of 

* Lake and Ochteriony, but Jt is unnecessary to go so far back, 

* to find proofs of wlmt good service sepoys may, under judicious 
^ management, be brought to render. 

Almost simultaneously with the march on Amoan, Col 

* Alfred Kiohards was employed, with an army consisting of 
^ natives alone, in driving tlie Burmese out or Assam. Tbo 

* present Sir .lames Brooke, then a young Ensign, serving under 

* Col Richards, had been allowed to act on a suggestion of hia 

* own, for supplying the want of cavalry in Assam, by selecting 

* 100 aeuoys, who could lide, and mounting them on ponies 

* taken from the enemy. 

W hen, at the attack of Runjporo, iulTpper Assam, this young 
^ officer fell, m it was supposed, mortally wounded, one of his 

* own dismounted troopers, employed with others in carrying 

* him from the field, pcixjeiving that his swordhad fallen, exclaim 

* ed, * It shall never be said Uiat my master left the field with- 
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* out his sword/ aad ran back liijLo the midst to 

f look for it ■ , ' V;!;, : ^ 

This little troop had always been employed uo^(JeJrita juve* 

^ nile commander, inaocompan^nng the Quarter Master General 
of the force in Assam, the late Capt. Neufville^ ^nd wouldj it 
/ may be safely asserted, have followed either of those two 
^ officers, ou any enterprise, however dangerous. 

. If ^ve ask the. reason, it was not because sepoys were 
^ much better than others, but simply, beeuuse their leaders 
« were both of them men of enlarged minds, and engaging man- 
^ ners, who' did not think It beneath them to conciliate the affec- 
^ tions, as well as to command the obedience, of those over whom 

* they were placed.'’’ 

.. Similar testimony has been given by Lieut -GenL Sir Georgo 
Pollock, before the Commons’ Committee. * In his examination, 
he adtuitted a change in the relation between officers and 
sepoys, which he partly attributed to the effect of the system ^ 
of withdrawing 60 .many of the former for civil staff situations. 
He suggested, as a palliative, an encrease of the numl>er of 
officers, but this remedy would not meet the case. It is not 
number only which is thus rendered deficient* but esprit de 
tm'pa. The interest of a soldier should lie in his proper profeS’- 
siom The corps should be his domiHlmm^ 

Simultaneously, we find Mr. Marshman urging limitation 
to the period of service, and plainly designating a civilian 
waiting on after twenty or twenty-flve years, m staying longer 
thw bo ought to do/’ Circulation of per&^md becomes asnecos- 
in Indk ,aa of air. After so long enjoyment at 

the feast, the of Lucretius may fee addressed, though we 
would wish to see the good man eiyoy a pension ! 

Car non, lit plemis vte oonviva, j 

Aequo uiiimoqu^ Ctipis securaiu, quieteiu ?** 

Thus may one easy remedy be foundL The two interests, the 
army and the civil staff, may not be so sepairate from each 
other. They may be farthered and promoted together. 

There is recoirded also, at this time, the deliberate and earnest 
opinion delivered by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the period 
has now arrived, when, instead of further augmcntiition, tlie 
military forces in India ought to be greatly reduced, for there 
is no longer the slightest necessity for continuing to keep up 
such a vast army. Why, surely Sir Charles must, in heart 
at leasts, be one of the peace party ! . 

We hazarded an opinion in our former article upon Assam, in 
favour of stamps as a check upon vain litigation.- Since then 
we learn that the present Deputy Commissioner has hit upon 
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some instead. There can be bo doubt that 

gratuitous ;J^tice is the right principle. Government assumes 
so much rei^^pcting territory, magistracy, taxation, and so forth, 
that the le^t it can do in fetuim is to afford px'otection witljout 
further paynnent. Nor can it even do this perfectly. Injury 
still goes on, state machinery itself becomes imperfect and 
corrupt — still it is bound to try to adnnmster justice, and to pro- 
tect the rights aujd liberties of the people,* without extra expenses. 
We therefore rejoice to hear of any better plan than stamps as a 
cheek upon frivolous cases. Esj[>eciany where tlie course of pi'O- 
ceedings.ig not rApid, but slow. We admire the windings of the 
shining Dove bounding the fair shires of Staftbrd and Derby, 
but can descry no beauty iii a meandering vtnkiahna^ albeit 
we have heard the law’s delays/’ (enumerated by the 
philosophical Prince of Denmark, among those ills of life 
which only religion can render supportable), represented 
as most delectable. Another desideratum is the power of 
enforcing decrees, Whereas at present, if a plaintiff should 
at length obtain a decree in his favour, he is sometimes obuox-. 
ions to the banter of the other side. 

Mr, Robertson’s account of the meeting of the British and 
Burmese CommiBsioners, is curious and suggeatiye. Here were 
two parties meeting at Melloou, and claiming, without any mis- 
givings, the right to dispose, as they pleased, of othex’ countries, 
** British* iDo you cede the four Provinces of Arracan ? , 

' We; do. ; i:', 

** British. Will, you cede Assam ? . /, , / .j 

To this no distinct reply could be obtained, and n%r half 
^ an hour of fruitless talk, a note-book wa4 produced^ in, which 
^ one of the chiefs made a memorandum of the provinces requir- 
* ed in cession, &c., See,, &c.” : . 

Tims, iudeed, do men call the lands after their own names.” 
Truly, “ the kings of the gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and they that exercise authority upon them, are called bene'- 
factors. But,” it is added, ye shall not be so.” Benefactors I 
yes, as the l^saimist sayeth, men will praise thee, when thou 
doest well to thyself,” Xu fact, by what title can one genera- 
tion possess and monopolise, and bequeath the soil of the earth, 
so that they who conxe after shall be as interlopers upon suffer- 
ance? All the places taken before hand. No room left. They 
had better go back again I 

The conclusion of Mr. Robertson’s volume is full of temper- 
ate and euHghteaed observation, which reflects credit on the 
head and heart of the author. We commend the work to 
those who wish to form a just judgment about our eastern 
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frontier. The question about the, annexation of IPlotue and 
Pegu, was at that time debated and rejected, Thili ^ boundary 
line, the nature of the country^ the character of people, 
were discussed, and the number of troops necessfiry for such a 
frontier was calculated at six European regimc^ia, and a strong 
native force. 

** There is a pemUarity,” says Mr. Robertson, in our rela* 

* f ions with the Burmese, which, of all our Indian rulers, the 
^ Marquis of Hastings alone seems clearly to have discerned. 

^ That people <loe» not form part of the gree.t Indian family of 
^ nations. What passes among them, does not enter into the bill 
^ of fare served up to native quidnuncs. Eittle or nothing of it 
' would be known to Indian durbars, if it were not forced upon 
^ their notice, by our own indiscreet disclosures. The Burmese 
^ are, as Mr. Price said, children in knowledge^ and it would be 
^ well if we were to treat them as such, and not allow every 
^ burst of petulance, on their part, to hurry us into wars, to be 

* waged at the cost of the poor people of India.*’-— W e our- 

* selves give a factitious importance to Burmese surliness, 

' and then cry out that the dignity of the British Government 
^ willmldfer in the cyoa of the natives, if the iniury, of which. 

* they know nothing, be not avenged by a war for which they^ 

* must pay.** — The assertion will be hooted Jitt, but it may 
^ be maintained, that the Burmese have made g0pd*Mr. Price’s 

* prediction, in 1826, that they would never again eoek a rupture 
^ with thc! British. No subsequent preparation, m their part, 

* has weymunoed a consciousaesa of any thing having been done 

^ t ;0 |)rdv6ke a The word blow diplomacy has a 

^ show of vigour to wlb the applause of the moi'c ardent wor- 
^ shippers of progress ; but it is not the diplomacy of Barry, 

^ Close, Malcolm, Elphinstone, or Metcalfe, in earlier days; 

^ or of George Clerk, and Sutherland, who kept the Punjab and 

* Rnjputana quiet and friendly, during a more recent season 
‘ of disaster, when the hostility of those states would have 
^ worked our ruin.* 

If, however, the system under which our Empire has risen 
^ and thriven, is to be discarded in our dealings with the ultra- 

* gangetic nations, would it not be better thatthe Crown should 
^ take all the countries east of the Teomadong mountains, and 

* form of them another colonial dependency like Ceylon? 

‘ The cost of the war now in progress, and of other wars 
^ looming in the distance, would then fall, as it ought to do. on 
^ the people of Great Britain, and not on the natives of India.** 

At the meeting of the native community at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 29tb of July last, the chairman, Raja Raclha- 
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cst for the missionary and the philanthropist . 

SIBItAlM AND CiENTDI’/MAN*. 

j-i 'T'^D Sibram when in company with other yoiing 
inen’of Gowhatty, do yon ever converse abont what is to come 

after death? ^ .1 - 

G. Y«S.W.oo, t Wi««, ao oot e.taly folio* ^tjto 

creed of your fathers ? ” 

6'. Not stvictly m all things. 

uert “"*^1"' W fioJ”h'^oroit ami 

<? Wp do not know much. We know God is great, ana 

wise, aid fine, and that He is angry with vice, and pleased 

wi^ go^ know of God’s will ? 

f We know little, but our inward heart tells us m 

fiomo measure what is right, and what is wrong. 

G And after death, what them' 

t\ Good people will be happy, but bad people will be pu- 
nishecl. 

G, Well, Pnrmanundob, have you been performing your 
poojab, that you come thus crowned svith flowers ^ 

♦ SooW Btatistivs, by Herbert 
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Fur. I am not in the habit of pooj^ing, Sir. V, i:; ) . 

O. How^then do you worship the gods? \ : \ 

Fur, We go fo a temple, and there we meditate And pray, 
G, From book, or as you think at the moment ? 

Fur, From book. 

G. According to you, when a man dies, what happens? 
Fur, His body becomes dissolved* 

G, And his soul ? 

Fur, That does not die. ^ 

G. And is the soul conscious of former existence ? 

Fur, No, Sir, it cannot remember. Otherwise wc should 
reinember what we did before. 

G. The soul then lived before ? 

Fvr, Of course, Sir, it is divine. 

G, And are eartli, and atones, and trees divine ? 

Fur, No, Sir, they are not divine. 

G, Is there no diflereiice between the fate of good souls 
and of bad souls ? 

Fur, By sin they become separate from God. 

G. The souls of men then continue to survive? 

Fur, Yes, Sir* 

G. In what manner? 

I^nr. In other Forms. 

G, How will the good and bad differ? 

Fur. The good will have better forms, and the bad will 
liavie worse forms. 

'G, JBxjylain further. 

Fu7\ a bad soni wdll be united to a duck or a cat, or some 
meaner form. 

G. How are you how instructed ? 

Fu7% IVe have books. Sir, in our houses. 

G. Have you teachers to explain the meaning ? 

Fu?\ Formerly we used to have teachers, but now in Assam 
there are few remaining, and they are very poor, 

G. Well, you may take leave now, and proceed to your 
scholars. 

Fur, Very well Good day. Sir. 

G, Katiram, how is your father now ? 

A" In tlxe same state. Sir, as he has long been, or rather, ho 
grows worse, 

G. Tell me his present condition. 

K, His hands and feet, Sir, are now both gone, his arms 
are stiff, and he can hardly bend them. Pieces of bone are 
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combg His body m if ins^cfos kept billing upon 

it^ lie Gm ♦w^rcely sperik, and cannot eat or drink, 

G* ho take any inedicmcs? 

jK. Sir, he now only wishos to appease the spirits, 

(r, }% ho an old man ? 

/u lie 18 about foity years old^ Sir; if he were not thus 
atkotod, he would be strongs, 

6'. U his mind tit oase ? 

K, Vcfij Sir, 1)18 friends join to observe the CusfoniH, and 
lend liim a^MSitaueC* One thing ho donros, i^ith >our aid, to 
collect togetlier those of bis own caMC, and cntmlaia Ihtm at a 
meal, and nuike his salaam, and lecehe then blessings. 

G. Very well, Kalee, I will ailoid this, do you tec to tlio 
pn'paration, 

lu If you ]dca$e. Sir, it should be to-inonow night. 

G* Veiy good, 

K. (Salams md 


Occurrences like the following are not confined to Assam, ^ 
but aie common in all Kastern counino'^. 

Before going on board my boat, to procce<l toTe/porc, Jella- 
hu, nil mnedwar, redaied to my Tekelih, ])icscnt<al Jiiinself 
with some dowers which ho j laced in my hand. Ho was au 
intelligent welbcUspObod hid, who had been waiting patitnily 
ior employment, and 1 ^aid, that on my letura he bhoitld wait 
attendance and receive irome korahy^ until he could obtain a 
t<i(uation. At this ho went olf, having made bis salaam, in 
high glee. In the evening 1 went on boatd, and moved the 
following morning. At that time cholera was sweeping away 
the people of Gowhatty. We made a long trip to Te/pore, 
being delayed by the fitful weather after the vernal equinox, 
J£<c arnvlng, wc all, seif, servants, maunjee, and ^boatmen, 
were expecting to boar news from our homo at Gowhatty ; in 
particular, Katiram ohupra^sce* who had loft his newly married 
wife, and knew that a letter from his thata bhui vvouhl have 
been despatched. He brought with speed a packet oi dah^ 
out of uhich I gave him an As-iamesc letter. He retiied 
ioithwith to read it, and returned after a while with a changed 
counttnanec, I asked, is all well? 

A" All well in your honor’s bungalow* 

(k And at your home ? 

A. All well in your slave’s house, but (bursting into tears) 
cllihu is dead, 

G. ! 
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TT. Yci?, s4)ob, he WA5!i tak^n ^Uh qholeni the after 
your honour ^^tartcd, aud died next iuoruin<x* 

fr. ] hnll* thought you were going to bring hitn WHh you, 
and you romciuber I ;3poko, ere leaving, of lludiug eome cmploy- 
uiont i\>Y him on return. 

AT. Ye «5 Sir. Joilalni was a good person, and mc wore 
like brothers, and he was \ery useful for mo at homeland when 
J was absent ftorn home. 

On returning, I inquired and learned further parthudars. 

During the aj'ternoon, Jellahu had been very well and 
happy, playing, laughing, and singing with his fiicnds. JIo 
was taken slightly iil> nil liout being ajanued* Then he got 
worse. They laid him down inside a liouse, and attended 
him till night. 

f/. Did he think he should not recover? 

/v. In the morning' his stiengtli was gone, and he knew 
^vlmt condition he was in. 

(r. Did he want for any thing ? 

A, No, vSir, ail was done as Ubual* 

C, Did ho fiulier much pain ? 

A\ The j»ain became less towaids the end. 

G, Was bio mind unbapoN 

K\ No, fair, ho invited Lis noiglihours around, and made 
them his farewell, and tln'y utteretl their good wishes. 

(A ^Vas lie in fear of dying? 

JC No, sir, not in fear. 

Did they afterwards burn him ? 

K* No> sir, I was abfecnt from homo with your honour, 
and there were no means of procuring wood for burning, nor 
strength for carrying him away so far to tlio sands of the river, 
bo tluy laul him in the earthy on the little hillock at the back of 
our house. 


GKNTLEM4N AND nRO^rAIlK ANTOU. 

G» I want to know, Brojiah, how you young men of Assam 
go on now as vegaids religion- 

i?. (), my lord, this is a bad age wo live in, and during 

its eontinuanee leligion does not flourish. 

G. Do you think many Absameso will become Christian? 

li. Who knows? but 1 do not think they will. 

f/. Do you think they will give up any bad customs of 
ibeir own, and adopt any good ones of ours ? 

JS, They may do so, preserving their caste. 

Cr. lint not otlierwibc ? 
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B. JJy lilPOakiiig tlicir cabte, they hcnome wor^ie. 

O, But your cuHfowia arc so unsocial : your IVieiuls cannot 
even iavi(i |0 you to dinner* 

JL ( Wc cam converse and asaochtc ho ft)ir aa 
cubtoiu allow. 

G Have you learned any thing concerning our religion ? 

B, Vesj, my lord, 1 have beard and read of it. It is very 
good, 

(L Have you heard any other woids as good ? 

7i. All leligiou ifr», iu houio <legree, similar; some parts arc 
like, and H(>me ptu^fcs aie dilfei’ent. 

Cm. No>y, pray, are }ou religious yourself, according to your 
ov\n notional 

11 ( Smiling,) Your alive is not now religious ; not all 

people are religious, nor at all times, l^cihaps I may at bomc 
time omc 

<r, 1 hope so for your sake. Vou may now take leave. 

//, fSalaam. 

aVlTU A BENGALI IU)\ IN AKSAM. 

( 0 , lJtfluid)anunduh, do 3 on attend oBicc now 
(I, No, sir^ 1 go to M lo(f]. 

(m. Has your liifher noich work to do? 

(r, ^ Y'oa, sir, as Shciishludai, and lie oltcn gives us papers 
to wilte out at home. 

(r. Which arc the best f|u.ditled writers, Bengalis Or X^or*" 
tugucse ? 

^ £/. The Bengalis, sir, for the higher duties. Wo call the 
Goa noth cs, tash firinghccs, but when with them, we uddre^s 
them tth ‘‘ bir yourselves wo call Eugrezi sahcl). 

CL And jou are a Bengali? 

If, \ p, sir ; Avc are Brahmius. 

<jr. Well, can YOU tell me what happens when a Hindu 
dies ? 

fj, Wq mourn and oat no fish, nor — — 

61 1 moan what happens to the person w ho dies ? 

(f. If Ins sons periorm the ceremonies, he goes to paradise, 
other wis(‘, to hell. 

(1- AVhat, lor his son’s neglect ? 

, We do not speak so; we say, a man is born and dies. 
If be is Ticlous, then he goes to hell 

G, But il‘ he ia good, and his sons arc vicious, and do not 
perform the ceremonies ? 

6 . Wc do not speak ro, sir ; wc sav, a bad man has no son 



who can th<j ttlsisnn will bc''V 

or for somc^ other cause cannot perft^mi the ceremony* 

<7* lint aappose the case o^ a good man, whOiSd eohs a^e 

enlectfuh 

fK Then he has been bad before, m some 
O. And what will follow ? 

(K Ue will begin again;: — wc arc borU a million times 
betore we become a Brahmin. Fir*^!, we arc k maggot, then a 
tiger, then a cow, and so on to a Brahmin* 

<7. Then what becomes of the good man? 
t). Tie will go to paradise direct, but a vicious man will 
begin again ; ho will hecomo a maggot, then a tiger, and a cow, 
and so fmth, a milUon ot times. It is aiiid, also, that those who 
sec IChamykhya temple will go to paradise* 

Cr. Well, I ha\<' Stood outside it. 

(K Oh, but they nuHt go in'^ide and tonoh it ; but some say, 
that those who see Khamykhya hill will gO io pahnlisc. 

O, Then Asbani must ho a good country, I suppose ? 

V. 0! very few A<Bbaiaese see Khaiuykhya ; only a few 
Brahmins. 

G. Whaf othei eouUtry ha\c you soon ^ 

IK 1 h ive c u DU lea, an , and my house ie at Furitidjmre- 


Vhumh t MitJu Sir, will vou lend me a 

tr. With pleasuie; wh.it hook do you Waut? 

(I X want First Number Reader. 

C7* S h&vc not got it* 

C Tlien what book will you loud ? 

I7. f Ihmhn^ ow g aolmne). Have you ever seen this 
<7* Cl/ UJ. Oh, take It away, it is feomc ol yoi# 

''oligious boolis^ I do not want to eee it 
G, (7an you road Bengali l^omaui^oi} / 

(\ Yes, sir. 

G, Look bore, and sco if you can xuidorsland. 

([ (Jteru/G* Dui tin sakliyir praimiUut kithato saka 
lii^lmy sthir haibe,"’ Dui tin ? Oh! Shakhiar I witucs^fics ^ C 
that IS very gooit ^ 

<7. Well, hero h a book I will give you. 

C^. What is it’s name ? 

G. Henry of Elchcnfelk I will wiite your name in it. 

C, Thank you, sir, I slull read it in two days. And thei 
what shall I do ? Colonel N. lends out a great many books 
Why do not you? 

<?. 1 am always ready to lead to those who will tead them 

m 1 
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C TUti lui^ boob is nvy gocKt I In^vA bord it ia miit^ 
in yoitr itb|||Me|M, sir, if >ou Ictitl, you bIimI itavo moi'e. 1&> i£ 
you load ip wt one altoiirah full of books, t|jeo yOa shall have 
two almiHhl full 

G, Conn#, When you have road that book, XwUlUod you 
a 1 irgcr, that iriU take you tunny days tO tead. 
r. Very wellj thank you, sirs good evening. 

Allusioh hfts made in one of the above dialogues to the 
prefeiencc ‘till ehe'kn for burial instead of burning. Wo find 
ibis noticed in Tavernier’s cuiious account “ of the kingdom 
of A‘)Sain.” 

, “In the city of Azoo,”* says he, “ are the tombs of the 
‘ kings ot Assam, and of all the royal family, for though they 

* hie idolifors, they never hum theii dead bodies, but bury 
‘ them. They believe that the dead go into another world, 

* w hero they thaf have livwl well in this? have plenty of all 

* things ; but that they who have been ill livers, suder the want 
‘ of all things, being in a more especial manner afflicted with 
‘ hunger ana drought ; and that, Iheiefore, it is good to bury 
‘ some thing with them to* strye them in their necessities. This 

* was the reason that Miigunola found so much wealth in tho 

* oity of Azoos" 

According to Ti^rnicr. “ the Assamese were the jicople that 
■■ formerly invented guo'^ and powder, which spread itself from 

* Assam to Pegu, and fiom Pegu to China, from whenue'thn 

* invention has been atlnbnted to tlie Chinese. However^ oeiv 

* tain it is, that hfirgimola brought from thence several pieces 
‘ of cannon, which were all Iren guns, and store of ejsoeUent 
‘^powder, both made in that country. The powder is round and 
‘ small, like ours, and very strong," 

Mirgimola is narmtctd to have sailed up one of the rivers 
“ that comes from the Lake Chiamay, to the 29th or 30tli 
degree,” to have landed his army, and found “ a country abound'- 
Ing in all bumane necesfeaiies,” and, “ being a Mahometan,” to 
have “ burned and sacked, all wherever he came, to the 35th 
degree.” Here he understands “ the king of Assam” to be await- 
ing his a|}praach with a larger army tlian was expected, and 
“ that be had several pieces of cannons, and great store of fire- 
works witlisl." Whereupon Mirgimola “thought it was not 
convenient to march any farther,” especially as winter was 
** drawing on, which the Indiana are so sensible of, that it is 
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* iiMi|)osiaW 0 til Wdifci (iiem »tir Iwyond the 30th degree, 

* ^coially to hfttitijtf thoir Uvtei,” i ' 

This twoUer, who pAssecl the spaoo of fovty y Wift, vSnitinig 
Turkey, Persia, and the Indies, gives a good ohttactwof “ the 
kingdom of Assain'’ as being “* one of the best OQuntties of all 
‘ Asia, for it produces ah things necessary fot htimane subsis- 
‘ tence, without any need of foreign supply, sphere are in it 
‘ mines of gold, silver, steel, lead, iron, and great store ol' silk, 
‘ b«t ooarsjS, The country produces also gireht store of gum- 

* lakh, of which there is two sorts, one grows under tlie trees, 
‘ of a red colour, wherewith they paint tnoh linen and atuiis ; 

* and when they liavo drawn out the red juices, the remaining 

* auhsknee serves to varnish cahinols, and to make wax; being 

* the best lake in Asia for those uses.” 

These obseiVAtions were made, respecting Assam, about 
200 years ago, and present a sad contrast to its present dopo- 
pulnted, iinpovoiisbcd condition. They however do but con- 
firm the tobtiniouy which the nature of the oousitry abundantly 
furnishes, of the prospetrous condition which Apatn is adapted 
for attaining, and which, please God, she nul^ again attain, 
under (i liberal, gentle, ancl popular ndnunlstmtion, which shall 
protect the till rights and lilieitics of all olasscs, and cnoou- 
rage cntoiprHo and piogress, rather by rontovlng any restraints 
and impedimenta, than by more direct interference. 

From parts of Taverniers descriptions, We half imagine that 
ha has mixed together the customs of the Assamese with 
thowi pf the neighbouring hill tiihes. Thus he speaks of 
their greatest ddloacy being the flesh of dogs. We have seen 
a couple of Kagai trot off with a black puppy, which they 
began preparing besldh a tank with much apparent gusto, 
but such a dish would be as foreign to an Assamese as would 
be the A^ua mfm with which this author makes the people 
wash down their food. He describes their making suit, by 
collecting great heaps “ of that green stuff that swims at the 
‘ tops of standing waters, whicli the ducks and frogs cat. This 

* they dry and burn; and the ashes thereof being boiled in a 
‘ cloth in water, become very good salt. The other way, most 

* in use, is to take the loaves of Adam’s fig tree, which they dry 
‘ and burn ; the ashes whereof make a suit so tart, that it le im- 
‘ possible to eat until the tartness lie taken away ; which they 
" do by putting tiie ashes in water, where they stir them ten or 

* twelve hours togetlier ; then they strain the substance thronth 
‘ a linen clolU and boil it; as the w.\tcr boils away, tbi. bottom 
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* tluck^^l; 4^ 'wh^t^ tho w0t<sir i# ^U hx»iki^i aii^p.y*,they fiwd ai 

* thc‘ bottom wy good and white «mlt» 

** Of of these fig*lwe$ they a lye* whore*- 

* with they Waoh tf^elr silk* wWoh iwakoe it m white as snow^ 
‘ but they have not enough to whiten half the silk that grows 

* in the country.*’ 

Ilo calls the osielal of Assam Konnortt|)** whieh he places 
ni thirty daysMeutnoy from the former capital beating the 
same nan)©. The Wng re^piired po huUidie^ from the people, 
but the mines were for hU use* which for the ease of lu« sub- 
jects, were worked by slaves. 8o that all the tiaHvos of 
^ Assam live hi their ea^^e, and every one has hi^ house by him- 

* self, and in the middle ol he ground a fouutaln, oncCmpaeaed 

* Avith tioes, and most commonly every one an elephant to carry 

* their wives; for they have foui wives, and when they marry, 

* they sa> to one, ^ I tike thee to sor\e me in such a thing, Ho 1 ho 

* other, * I apjwdn^ thee to do such buHiness so that eve»y oim 
' of (he wives knows what she lias to do in the housc.^^ Ho 
deHTibes inhabitants in * the southern parts^ answering to tlie 
]»rcs<‘nt appearahoo of the Nagaa, with a boonct like a blew 

* cap upon theii heads, hung about with swine's teeth. They 
^ pieice holes in their ears, t(iat you may thrust your thumb in, 
^ whore they liang pieces of gold and silver Bmceletf^ also ot 
' lor(oiBe-sholU,4mt«ea-iflulls,aHlongasanegg, whiebihey saw 
' into circles* are in great efeteem among the meaner sort 5 as 

* lirieelcts of cord and yellow amber among those that 

* rich.’’ 

I’lieio is something pleading* deaplto the drawback of slaves* 
in (he king/ so far oonsnUmg * the ease’ of hia people, An 
Knglishuuin, on first nc^^uaiutanoe with the Mofussil, is wont 
(0 bu striiek With tlie unusual predominance of the official 
element. He hear-Jt it asserted that Government musf suppoit 
its official evui when in the wrong; although there so 
much o|)poitunlfcy tor imperfect human beings to indulge 
their own humour at tho expeuse ot others, and to abuse 
their authority. But is not this a partial view ? As though 
a bishop, as of oldt n time, were to back up merely tlic cler- 
gy of his diocese, ignoring the laity? Lot all classes and 
individuals loally see and believe that the government is not 
for a tow officials alone, but (or themselves hkowiso, that what 
may be called the * laity/ are pioteeiod* as well as professional 
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mi how mwh will cooteot^ union, md lojr?ilty 

ho onoi?*0nsou ! othetwi6® there h Kfeelibootl uiiidor tUo 
name of privileges anej protection* occasion may he futnisheJ 
for oppression and injuetioe- 

Tim following is a list of the Assamese holidays* Hfemd to 
in a former Nuuiber, wlfujUare not current in Bengal = 

S}mh BihUi ^ftwi It is the custom in Assam, that 

on tue yoth of the month of Chjet, or the tiirst day of ilm 
Bihu» oC)W«=i and buffaloes arc bathed in the rivers, nullahs 
and Jakes» ns may hapjien to bo available in the vaiioin divi- 
sions bf the proviuoe, alter oil and turmeric having been applied 
to their bodies ; and on the secoml day the people (U'opare g(Mieral 
bam|Uets md invite tlieir kindred and friends to dine ; all tho 
people we<r new clotlH*s, and the remaining five da3^^ are oele- 
bnitod by both men and women, with daucingt beating diunn, 
and singing amorou'i and wanton songs about the countiy, 
Umhulmihif^ three (hvjs (H the month of A^har, It Is the 
b(djcf in Afoiam that, in ^iceoidaneo with the records made by 
the amjieni pundits in the Hindu ^liahtran, the earth hecumes 
liajo‘><v\alkih for tliree da\s, within which time the widows of 
Biahmiub, in Ihe piovmee, aro uoi allowed to dine, but only 
to li\C upon milk and truit , U al'^o lorbidden to plough the 
lands. But on tho f<Mu(h div all people become pure and saint- 
ly, having washed their clot Ik and the yarcl*^, and floors of their 

hou^os- 

tfco datp tn fh month of ^etohutu In this 

e * agtceahly to the (Mistoms of Assam, ftomo people, Inn mg 
i attracted wy eviHpiiits, jump, and dance in an abtonishing 
manner ; in soinb places idoU are worshipped, and in the Kha- 
mykhya hill there is porfoimed a grand pnj.i, witli dancing 
af<er the fashion described. Those who are possebsed by tho 
fcphits aie exiled Doodatiis. 

Mu(}h JhhOf three Ou the 30lh of the month Xhtsh, 

or tho first day of Bihu, young people, having erected 
small hats upon tho sands in the bed of tho iiveis,^au(l collect- 
ed apd arranged bambus, plantains, rushes, reeds, and wood, 
set 6re to them in the oaily morning, while t^e ]>e()plo around 
are engaged 5u reading prnjeis to the (Ircat Hod for sotuo 
time, after which they proceed to their houses and invite their 
kindred and friends to tiiiin, and in the evening amuse, them- 
b(‘]ves with plays and buortniJI The romaiuing two days are kept 
by all the young people of both sexes, by dancing, playing and 
jumping with gicat agHhy. 
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one dt!^, Tjbld bolUl«T is not iciaowH to sny 

E ^ople in Amim, excepting those w3io live on tho hanks of the 
tafitnnpntrali Xt is theoastora nmeng suoh, being IlimJlus, 
to bathe in the river, by which pei^orinapce, so intentied,. they 
become pKiMed, ns per afHrdtation inserted in the shasli'iie kept 
by the ori^lsel wise men j—eo sjiith our pandit. 

Total sixteen dsys, for the holidays peoalint to Assam, es dis- 
tinct from fiengtd^ daring which the public offices are closed, 
The days of the week are thus called :— 

Sunday Boobar, 

Monday Hombar. 

Tuesday... Mongulbar. 

"^Vednesday Budbbar. 

Thursday Birosotibar. 

Friday Hnkurbar. 

Satunwy Uonibar. 

Mention was made in our previous article of the songs of 
tlie As-jameso dooms. These luolodies would form a singular 
eoUoctiou, and would admit of very haimonious treatment. 
They consist principally of hymns, abounding in Banskiit 
Muids, and the aits are excellently adapted for tim exertion of 
]j iddling their khel-naos , ' thoii voices keep tunc and their 
oars keep time.’ 

The air of the chorus of one of their most universally popu- 
btr songs, appeared some .^ears ago in a contemporary puhlio^ 
tion,* and is commonly known as ‘ Ham bol ? To this hynla 
tliero belong many hundred versos, called the p«eW> a few 
hues of which we liave translated as a specimen. 

Hani-hok Hurry-hol. Kk-hey. 

' Hralim first I had, mearnate Ronatam, 

1 ho all avatai oaixsiDg Narayan, 

horn thy navel, Biahma suvr tho day, 

'ihouL couiitlebtt fAgfutPs dost assume foi aye, 

Fust as a fish thou cleavedst oooau s wave 
‘Siud tho ioui Vodas Irom the fiood didst save, 

A tortmsa ue\t on uvei Khecipodoildhy, 

A luohurst thou didst swell thy body, 

llmo lla]ah bhaitobiot witb awe desciiss 
lUo ocean fails to hold tliy monsUous sue/ 

Anil so on for some 1,000 verae«<. ^ 

♦ 1)01101*08 Maga/iuo^ 
i Uni prubhir oqu d Ihue hoars 
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This following nnfc of intewsewiion# wUli which 3n#W to 
conolndo, ie a^Aptod ffoin one of the lettora of 'Wlhlired^ Arch- 
biahon of Mayence, a zealous Missionary, who sumre^ intirtyr- 
(lorn A. P. 755.* 

(> mermfil God, who all mon to ho aftved? 

Aod to <*J!h 0 to tlio ViiQ^ledgp of tho Uuth, 
tiAvo mercy upon tl o Assawioae 
ItmdiH and Mahometans, 

And all Urn inhabitants oi Absam, 

8f*nd O Lord, faitViful mis«iioiianc$ among them, 

Uhat they may escape horn eoiruption and onor, 

And be united «e ehiklion of God. 

AVo aio all of ope blood and ot e bone, 

Ann mah soon goeth the %Q.y of all the earth, 

None confess nnlo *l hee in tho giave, 

Jleath cannot celebrate theo, 

We theielore beseech I hee 0 T ord 

That thy woid have free couise and be glorified 

rbtotigh l^aus Chiist Our 1 ord, Amen 

* Vide Chuiboua EnglibU OUurcht 
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AkT. ftti^atmUf heh^p a Meport o?? ihe A^fHn^iii/rat 

Cumh ^ and Lmib^td^^ tmireftaed the Botiotahh 

the C^ft of Ditectm\^ of the JEmt India Cort^pam^ hy IL 

Baird Smmh O. S.y Captain in the Atmpi and Ueut JhJn^ 

gumn^ BnMenry* tainted hg ortUtS 2 Voh* 1802. 

Qnk rUiof cau$e of tUoshoitpomtnjjs of British rule in Indi-'N 
itt the <Julnc»s of ow««yinpfithie8 and interest in the ootmtry atul 
its inhabitants* We speak not now of tl>e fet'vicl yet fitful 
interest awakened by ('barter (]isenf*"^i^^ns, and in reality m^in*- 
tained by English^ not by rndlan poliey, which will soon rolapbO 
into npathyj as surely as in the human fumie debility snpor-* 
venes on fever* Btit we speak of the ordinary current of liidi^ 
an public Jife^ of the jneciMuical manner m winch we study 
afFUiis which, if eoip'Koted wdih an European country^ we 
should study em aruore ; and we say that the best mode of 
enlivening attention is, if possible, to associate Indian subjects 
with llieir cognate subjects in the WoHt^ that thus tl/e ray 
of European intelligence may be reflected on the opjujue ob- 
jects of Asiatic politics^ Few woiks referring to India have 
realized this view Uiotc ctunplctcly than the boo^ placed at the 
head of this grfcielo^ In the contemplation of the subject oi’ 
Italian irrigation, the interest of public works in India is 
heiglitencd by the interest of public vii^^rks in a land the most 
io^ely and romantic under the sun. The eras of Ferozo 
Akbar arc oumparod witli the eras of tim tSfors^ts and Vitscon*- 
fi$ ; tho conummities of nindustan with the communes of the 
once famed Ittiiau republics; the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jumna is assopiated with the Doab of the Ticino and tho 
Adda ; the uietriots of Northern India with the classic plains of 
Lombardy and Piedmont* 

The authoi is well known ns one of the ablest canal officers 
in this Fresidoncy ; and an article from his pen, on the Iniga- 
tion canals of tlm North Wc«%teru Provinces (now recast and 
reprinted in the present work) previously adorned the pages of 
this Itmnew. IVhen oft furlough in lingland, he was <lcputed 
by the Court of Directors to examine the irrigation of North- 
ern July, with a view to framing practical suggestions for the 
(kinal Department of India ; and the book now under notice 
is the fruit of this mission* Tho first volume comprises the 
personal narrative of travels and researches, and the statistical 
account of the canals in Alta Italia; the second, a disquisition 
on the system of in'igatiow, tho distribution of tho water, and 
the legislation with reference to the rights and interests con- 
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ncctcti therewith, la a l^ortfotio «^re # »eri<3B 

of exci^llent maps anti ]>tanB, ‘ 

l^'or the j^tiuty of canal irrigation^ exixsriciie^r wonW ho 
aought for on three heatls the conatnicHon of the ranfil^ i 
wr>W, the efficient maintenance of the worki!* ; the di^tri^ 
Uition of the water^ with a duerogartl to tlu* Jntet'este both of 
individuals nml of tlie state. Now, without insinuating any 
di^piragement of the Italians, and without any natioiul arro^ 
g;ince« we may accept at the outset the conclusion broadly 
stated by our author, thit in the ooiiatruotion of ciinals, the 
KngUsh in India hive nothing important t6 learn from them. 
In fact, whorti the neUti VO nugnitudc of Northern India and 
Northern Italy are considered, it could hardly bo supposed tlut, 
as*n‘gards th" oonatructioa and maintenanoo of canals, our 
KngineoJTS should bo inferior to their Lombard or Piedmontese 
brethren. Our iyrigable tenitory h iriftnitoly larger, our jdiy- 
sieal obstacles heavier, and our works on a grander scale 
tlnin thelr«. Lot the reaiW picture to fus mind the valley of the 
Po, winch is the irrig;itcd district of Italy, The river runs 
due east and west, pirallol with the lower Alpirte Kange, and 
about fifty miles from its base The valley is crossed at 
many pineos by rivers which flow from the mountain lakes to 
join the Po, and ir<mi which most of the canals OrC derived ; — such 
as tile Add^, and the Adige, and the Ticino* The last-named 
river divides the western portion or X^iedmout, belonging to 
the SardiinWn Government, from the caBtorU portion or Lom- 
bardy# m> vt'OU kna\yn to be groaning under the Austrian yoke. 
Now It will be obrious that this tractv rich and celebrated as it 
IS, and comprising such cJtiee as Turin, Milan, Venice, Pavia, 
Lodi, Mhnttia, and Verona^ yet being only 150 miles long, 
(east and west) and something less tlmn fifty miles broad, 
(i, e, from the hills to tlie river) cannot, in jdiysical and mate- 
rial import iuce, be compared to the canal regions of Northern 
Indii, which, in point of area and population, exceed the whole 
Britisli Isles, to say nothing of the irrigated districts of the 
rtontheru Fresidencies. Consequently, the Italian works, 
though excellent in tlioir wa3% appear positively insigruficant, 
when compared with the Anglo-Indian. It would not be easy 
to mnko an accurate eomparison between the canal statistics of 
two countries situated in different quarters of the globe, espe- 
cially as the expenditure cannot bo compared fairly, the cost of 
labour in one country being about four times as much as in the 
other ; but a few salient contrasts may be selected to illustrate 
our meining, For instance, the new Gauges canal is expected 
to irrigate one^half million of acrei; the vvoatern Jumni 

V I 
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irrSgfltfi itHt finidantt tov«ne en^ipst irri- 
gated AHfji^''|(»’*t(Oinbftrdy atid PMoiont is about tho fiande* 
nanio!y, luHlion of !l^btt8 olio iiioiiater Indlau 

canal wUlj ilmafc as much as all the canals of Northern Ihily 
put together. Further, there is no canal in Italy eitecaling 
eighty lailcSibthe aggregate length of its main channels, yet the 
Ba^tera Jnijbfba eawal is 500 miles long, the Jlaree Doab canal 
will be 400 ftt leasts and the Ganges csnal 860. Again, the 
greatest cubic (list^arge to any one canal in Italy is 2,000 feet 
per ^eC()n(l; the greatest in India will be upw'ards tit' 7,000. I^ast-* 
ly, niiny of their works are antique (rather a dis.ulrantage In 
a bciontilie point of view), whereas ours are-tnodern, For al- 
though ('Very revolution which has swept over unhappy Italy 
hab been dibtingilisbed for «o(kI or for evil in connection wUh irri- 
gation, yet it was ih Ihe splendid period of Italian Republics, 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, that canals 
multiplied over the face of the country. IlcnCe it is, 
that iiniiy existing works were glannetl and executed in 
the rude and early era of hydraulic engineering, whereas 
our woikfl are all tlic products of the lent fifty years. 
Therefore, without any intention to depreciate, we may say 
that, iu regard to works of irrigation, India carries away the 
palm froto Italy. We tnut that the author may have suc- 
ceeded in explaining thcbu f.iets to his Italian frieCda, aud we 
wish he could impress them ou the Indian Reform Society. 

Hut when we turn to the distribution of water, iffitd to lOdtltA 
L<*gi»lnlion, then the tablc.^ are turned on Ourseivs^ Amidst lA* 
roost harassing obstacles 'from vested intercstSi ooufiicting 
tbeoriee', niid political vioMitttdcs, tlie Italians have, fbr eantu* 
rio- past, unremittingly proceeded with ihfe minutest Canal 
1 legislation. Code after code, and rule after rule, has been pro- 
mulgated, levised, oidargcd, improved. Abuses, both gmve and 
nmltiform, which had sprung up before this legiAative course 
bid been started on, have been assiduously striven with, but not 
always overcome. Bui on the whole, it may be said tliat in a 
territory densely thronged with a litigious population, and where 
both land and water aro roost valuable and most eagerly sought 
for, there is no interest (except perhaps that of the state) left 
without provision, no private right disregarded. Engineering 
colleges of the most emcient description have been founded ; 
an able and respectable class of Civil Engineers (called “ periti") 
exitat, comiioscd of men not only scientifically skilled, but 
acquainted with all social and legal questions concerning 
canals; the tribunals are thoroughly versed in canal affairs, and 
there ie a bar especially devoted to the law of irrigatbn. W® 
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ju4^3 tib» o^^llepe isxeeJJ^nfe l||ij|k^ hm 

m Drtn^f<ii ooirt(i|>arwlo whjb iti^ at Tw^i Milan 

thm tbo JV 4 vJgfJoQrandl« of Mikii the Gartered W» 0 n, 

ioitii^e^ reflect upon the state to which the Italian legfietu- 
tion has elaborated, and uporli the historio plpl^na^^es hy 
M horn it has been matured, $ti<jli sovereigns ^0 Charles V.> 
J'rnnois I*, Maria Uheresa, the Emperor NapolepA, ^nd Charles 
Albert, and by sueh bodies as the Munidpat AsserOhUes of tlio 
Xlahan liepubHcs,, the Benale of Venice^ And the Aulle Council 
of Vienna*— -and when, on the other hand, we reflect that our 
entire Canal Legislation is embodied in Qm Act of the Govenv 
moot of India, and tirtc resolution by the LieuL*-Governor of the 
North Western JfrovinOes, then certainly we are constrained to 
bide our diminished heads for the present* 

been already stated tlmt a large portion of the work 
under review has been devoted to that description of iri'igation, 
in which the author Justlv conniders that good Canal Legislation 
form^jftmaiu element. He has accordingly furnished a history 
of log* reform, ahd a rpsumtj of the law us it now stands, both 
in Lonihsrdy and Piedmont; ami without specifying minutely 
what future legislation in India should be, he iirijesthe expo- 
d^cy of borrowing many of the leading principle*? in the Italian 
law# Of this law not only is » genciM) a U^traCt given, but in order 
that the roadei may judge for himself, i he most important c1|^uhcs 
and sections have been translated tn f iftNiio. A ci^tnlogue 

of %|»thorities is appended, and it Is vrorthy of ob- 
sOf^Sotl that tlic author has br<mgkt of the moMt 

voidable werk^ with him out to India, to ^niich the lihiMry ol 
tlxeUnirki College* On t^c great practical utility of thcj^c 
proceedings, a»y comment of ours issupmfluous ; but wc cannot 
refrain from noticing the power of research minced by the 
author in maistoring such a subject, within so limited a time, 
and iu acquiring such a varied mass of information from sneh 
iMjattered eonroes, and this, too, when the language omplo) (‘d 
was foreign, and the technical terminology both abstruse and 
elaborate* it is to be hoped, that these labours will not be 
lost on the legislation of India, and in order that the eulpoct 
may receive some preliminary ventilation, wc propose briefly 
to consider what are the points hitherto loft without Icgd 
defloition or provision, what points arc likelv to rise hereafter, 
andi whftt lessons are to be derived from Italian experience. 

It is not improbable that the oodifleation of laws may occupy 
much attention in this country for boinc years to Come ^ and ia 
promulgating a really effective canal code, It will be a (ask 
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But *0 this jsuhjtut, it ituwt he observed tUtit !«• ” 

jelslat3ot)»j<itSij(fO o^iuient ajid pmteotSvo of tl>e ititeriMts hoih of 
the stftte^i’Of indivldtnlt, ott^tht tO Uo prompt <ift4 tlipiftly, If 
lutt imiupfuwbft* Laws relative fo cuuiifs, if owsoted in ti»iie,Are 
Kimj)le intflrot jftrovisioits, aud easy in th«. onforoeweAt, imt 
they bocutiui oolppiiOHtcd in tl»A one itnd.diffiouU ipi the Other, 
if delay, and With it A variety of adverse interests apd presorip- 
tivc abuses, aro pi|(rtliStted to intervene. Ifoue lesson more than 
another is forced optm the attention by the record of itaiiaii 
experience, it is thiss^-Tbe Italians Ooinmenciitg theiif t^Rpla, 
dining the bright epw'h of Republican indeponde»oe,| tOOh 
no thuuglit of Uio future adjustment of rights and iptatesta 
Then ensued, at least a cenlury and a half of calumito# dis- 
putes, abuses, {rr^gula”ities, and mwappiopriafiona When the 
evil became toonwinetrimsand vvUlospiead to be onduied quietly, 
or remedied effenttpally, then tbdre ensued another ^otwy 
«ud a halt of Blrpduous, though abortive efforts at legjlKation. 
At length, after three eenturiea of tmvail, they have suo- 
oeeded, within the last 200 yents, in introducing a system of 
laws, which, though excetlontm theory, and worthy of all illa- 
tion, etm leave intact manv stmdv old abuses, and are not unlre- 
quenjtly disobeyed in practice. But in justice to the Italians, 
it must he rettwinbered that their c<uials have been surrounded 


with oonstitutiomd, social, and political oomptimliee, 
seem to be the* one pennaoeot institution of Ndrlij||[4fn itttly, 
perpetuallv re-appearing nffor nil the atoytne itni} twnwitlone hf 
history. They have b^ the wtbjeete of hhned oontention 
between rival prinnSpalitiflsj^ and of formal trentles between 
potent empires. TIte proprietorship of land. Water, and re- 
venue, has been mixed up with questions of feudal law, and 
debated between the tho Farmer and the Baron, and again be- 
tween the Baton and the Parliament. Many canals have fol- 
lowed the changolul fortunes of defdorasand suzerainties. The 
noble families, bearing names so famous in literature, in art, in 
war, in statesmanship, have all been connected with the canals. 
The church oven recogni'»ed irrigation among its secular con- 
cerns. Bishops constructed canals, and some of the most 
influential proprietors and staunchest pOrpotuatOrs of abuses were 
moiMwtio bodies. In the vicinity of the cities, other difficulties 
were aggravated by the position and influence of the municipal 
corporations. In this way abuses grew up, which the several 
GlovernmenfsBometime<, encouraged from policy, and sometimea 
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' t4«)'>»M%wiJft»¥niy t« rpsia^ ait 

by tiunult ^licl in«ii*Wc<iioii. re^ 

b^ivingr pcrilliidi iMif iin4 fdrtan«^i qon^ 

demti^d te b«nii^hru<^nt, poveify^ »mjl even «t*ar\ei}Wb Whew 
the pnwewl veated inrore^ats recountediW^^wb^n Bingle 
often e. m^teh for the i?tafe,^nd t<»hen united a<W^)P'i(^|fU^)enor to 
{r,~lmdheen neriMitte^l to nequiro immunities ebq 
ih^f not only bold their own, but they aleo thro# tho hhicld of 
their sympathy and cononrionco o\er all minor alhut<4e^l>y whom- 
#^oever malntahie<h The evil, if «b*^ailed at the oommencement, 
might have been auppresttod, but wlicn strengthened by pre- 
fiovipilon^ it became a$ inde-stiuclible m the hydra- The result 
that the state, lotting all control over tho eupply of water, 
waa deprived of its dues; that rich nobles, corpoiations, and 
eeclesiattticft battened at tho expense of tlio community ; that 
ttolfiah iHiupations, diseroditahle contests, and wanton puvato 
injuries^ were rife amJtrcquent- After ages of toil and tioublo, 
mnchoftiiitt lias been remedied. The however, has never 
regained its lost ground; and |>erpetual grants of water, and all 
kind of immunities, are stdl most common. Many canaK, which 
Imve trebled and quadiuplcJ the popuUtion of their difctriettt, 
aru| eonfeited pldiis fiom maishctt into gardens, yet barc-^ 
ly tmay to the k^tate the cost ot their mamtenance; ^*nd Cupt* 
Ainith infoniH us, that it h a well understood thing in many 
paits of Italy, that canals, how over much they may benefit 
dgj^ltuf% uevor answer as Uoveinmcnt specuktions. 

bftpp«)iy W6 nrc free from most of those difTiculliett 
whW bieulthe Itelkus- Wo have fW or no embannssuig 
Hntecedenttti tjie idMe of epoiety oflVttt no obstacle, and at pie*- 
sent there k a to work upoih NeveuhelcHs t'lpt. 
Smith, one of our first canal officers, deckres that abu-^ea may 
and will arise, Unles*^ provided again*<t beforohand. We tiust 
that the Warning will not be thrown away I'eriups abuses 
insy already have arisen, on me arising. The existing uH>rhod uul 
moafiures of the supply and distribution ot the watei are 
coufetispdly impcifCCt 11 a 8>}stem by which souk* iuhivc 
moie, and others less than they ought, be continued too long, 
may not its alteration eventually b(<otiie difinmlt? Jf 
certain p^rties have, for a coosidei able period, «*n joyed a paiti- 
cular supply, and on tho expectation of tlifit supply have entered 
into ttpecuktions and made uirangeuientH, and then it iigs||rlia- 
covered that hitherto an error Iw^ pie vailed, and that the bup- 
ply must ^be reduced in juHtiic to the state, oi to the 
iudividuak, or that extra payment mutit be made-- -would there 
not be sotne hesitation in prossing these demands, cspeci- 





Ag^ini^ if iwimuitW 

pomril/ fW politicii-l t>t whi^h vWQm 

«fkr ^ fiw«y, have not HiOiscj grants* a t^^46)t)*ct 

to perpetual or indeftmtely prolong<i4 ? At aU 

eventaji i^iir msumpUon h more rUtficulfc than nonce$»- 
sion. In half the oami rov^nu^**^ aro frittered away 

hy thc«e gran^iiMnl tho Goyernnieist U povvcrloatj even for thoic 
curteilnient* in In4ia, the power of the (ioyornment 

to dictate its oyrti at all Uineei*? undoubted; neverthelei^)^^ 

the general tendetno&e of the law towArd« thubo who incur its 
penaltiegf, ami become aiuenaUe to iN demands^ is certain* The 
i^tate is usually reluctant to cntorce its own claims ngainsMts 
ryote, with anything that cutn boar the wcmblaucc of severity* 
fndividualip sliinnl<^ not be allowed to eutertaiu unjust eitpec- 
tations even on colorable grounds, hmt afterwards the authorities 
should be induced to rcahsse thorn. Xt is not iinposeibln that 
many injurious concessions, which an** Italian Governmctl^ 
nudees on sheer compulsion, a powerful Indian Govcrnrn^>iul; 
might make from a merciful policy^ 

To take a single inatance, when the Il'ijbuna system (irriga- 
tion from branch olmnneU) was substituted for the Colabuh 
system (irrigation from the main channel), on tho^ Eastern 
Jumna canal, an improvement of unquObtiunable importance, 

S p*a.ve dissatisfaction was both felt ari<l expressed by tliose who 
uid prodted by the abolished systenu On that occasioUj,^ no 
doubt, the clawjpur Vras misted; but suppose that heret^fiti^Si* 
should be necessary to introduce still more eear^jh^n^ij; 
md if grave diesatfefl^ctiuu fhould Mm f*»onf n greater 
number of agriculturists,^ whu my what effect it might 
produce, and what retarding force It might exert? Following out 
this train of thought, we might enquire wimther alrcaily the 
iotercsts of the stste have not been partially compromised in the 
matter of wat<T-rent. When the rates in the North West 
Froviiices were fixed feome forty years ago, it is believed that 
they were purposely kept low, &o that they might a8Wd exceed- 
ingly cheap irrigattou to the agricultarists, without ensuring 
u remunerative invesfment for the public capital, masmuch 
ai^ the Government was sujiposed to look for its reward to the 
improvement of the territory* Certain it is, that no private 
company could affbi'd take such low ratea, unless it was com- 
poslK oflandholdera who could furnish unpaid labour; nor could 
the people procure for themselves such cheap irrigation In any 
other manner. It is often boasted that this supply is two, three, 
and even four times as cheap a» well irrigation ; but is this a 
matter for unalloyod congratulation? In the case of the 
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J ttJrtTiA caxw»!s, tumy yenrij ekpaed Iwlf^re tlio defrayed 

•the current expehditurr, and more before a netl'irotnt’n vra« 
yielded to the skte. Buppoae that Government Oie It weU 
way be) el»ould, independent of philanthropic oonsideratioiM, 
be desirotie of ronderinjf the new wo»k«, such ntt |he Ganges 
and Punjab oanale> leally profitable spGcuIatkdt)| yielding 
speedy returns In this case, it might seem expedient that the 
water rent rates in the ]>oab of the Ganges and Jumna shouhl 
he higher than those which Uiv^e hitheito prevailed west of the 
Jntnna, Yet will not the past swtes of the •Itimra canals 
afifect the future rates of the Ganges canal ? Will there not 
be some difficulty Wt in enforcing for the one canal rates 
materially higher than those of the others? And then, if 
an uniform system of low rates bo established in the North 
West Provinces, will not tint rc*act on the Punjab rates? 
And here, we say nothing of the difficulty which might he felt 
in enhancing the old rates of the «rumna canals. 3t is of course 
true, that every hkh of canal revenue, which Government 
sunenders, is so much prospeiity conferred on a particular 
province. But on the other hand, it is perhaps so much pros- 
jierity abstracted fiom the provinces whicli might have been 
also bU'bsed with canal<», bad the lo^t revenue been gathered 
into the coflors of the sl.ate. If fioiii Ihe income of every 
canal it constructs, the Government can effect an immediate 
clearance pf sourrent expcn'.ca, and obtain such a percentage on 
the as shull speedily liquidate the Iiritioipnl, it will go 

ert tfbjtistVQOtieg canals until every Dcab Shall be like that of the 
Ganges and JnmnAt und every delta like llmt of the Kistn.i mid 
the Goilavery, Therefore# we submit, that water rates should 
he fixed on conamercial principles, according to the full market 
value of the article ; that the rlghf, power, and intention of 
the Government, to lease the water on these terms, and on no 
others, and to modify those terms from time to time, according 
tts lluotnations of vnlne dictate, or contracts with individuals 
permit, be thoroughly impressed on the minds of the people, 
and that an approximation to this rule bo gradually effected in 
those localities, where it has not hitherto been observed. 

We now proceed to touch on some of those points, which, 
if the future development of canal irrigation is to bo minutely 
regulated, will demand consideration. Por the settlcnmnt 
of detuls, legislation (in the technied sense of the term) will 
not be required at first. The Government of the Noitli 
Western Provinoes might bo directed to prepare a set of rules 
Or byedawB, to regulate all matters, of whatsoever description, 
connected with canals and water-courses, w hether constructed 
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at iW lirlv«3ito Sitieb ttiim, though 

applicable pr<)\ijfic<ji«i^ jfet ^ft0i^,nni oo ftill julofmwtion^ 

anti it' cofip^tc and accurate ltt |mndple^ huj^ht ijub^etjucritty 
be apprwrfo all ot!ic» part^ of fudhu 

Tl»o fi*^ai iirttclos in wnch a scries wo\»Itl dcotarc the portion 
of the {}cis^etbi(it<*tit as aUftohitc proprietors of all public* oanal^^ 
in that capacit^ to be bound onl;^- by its bwt\ acts and agree- 
ments, In Ualy such a defimtion Wopld hive east much 
trouble, bvit in tVm country the rights of Oovermnent sKand 
alone and diitiuOt* and is nothing to interitne with its 

direct and immodhtte aetiom The on nerajhip of the O^vt^irn- 
monf over tbo running witer of streams and rivers would 
also be asseried. ^'this point, though it may have occasioned 
disou^Hion in Jfhily, eati hinllybe doubted hoie. The right 
should nevertheless ssseited, because it can be made the 
basis of further luUjhbrity, which may be beneficially claimed 
by Government 5 for private individuals and associations^ wheu 
they make cuntls end water cuts (generally with groat ndvnn^ 
tage to themselves and their ueighboms) do, in point of fact, 
assume that power over running watei, which properly belongs 
to tlic state, aft trustee for society at large# And the state, 
when permitting the exercHo of this power, nny rightfully 
elaim a controlling ntid frU[<eivij5ing authority# It will indeed 
usually be the i>olicy ot the Govemment ( is will be seen here- 
afici) to enoonrAgo l^Hch AudivubuU, and to arm ecteU aseoeinT 
tious with legal poWeis and oiganization, but no leai wHi 
souKdimes be the duty of Uovernment to Hi^tmin ^md eoulroU 
out of due regard to the wclfat^ of the 
of the projfctor<« themselvee. 

The m‘xt section would embrace the constitution of pri- 
vate Companies for the donstrtictiou of canals and water-cut'^, 
At-^oclations of vilbige'*^ and of individuals for these purposes 
aheady exist in many parts of the country. Their woiks have 
been pkinnt^d with toleiable skill, arc maintained and adminis- 
tered with much efficiency, and are productive of great benefit 
to agriculture. They ai n to be found m most of the valleys which 
skirt tlio rjimnkiyin Ilnnge. They flourish in various parte of 
the Punjab; for example, the well-known Moultan cartah were 
chiefly excavated and maintained by them They were of 
mheb importance when it was first resolved, on the Kai^tcru 
Jumna oanah to bniimh offilybuhas, that is, main water-cuts 
to cmi^uet the water from the canal to parjticular localities. 
AH tbo first UybuUas were out by them and at their expense, 
aipW the diuctioiM of the canal officers SubcjKjncnily, 
indeed, it has lioon tound juefcnblc, that the Rtijbuhas should 
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be constructed by tbe cauAl departmenti and p^iieed on tlie 
aame iooting as the main chattneldv And it hm been more 
a^cently determined, that on the Cranges canal, UO outlets for 
irrigation from the main ohanhel are to be permitted ; but 
that the supply of water shall bo distributed from a chain of 
Bajbuhas running parallel with either bank of the canal, 
whhih Krtjbuhas are to bo constructed by Government as 
accessory works to the canal* Consequently, it is not proba- 
ble that the services of private societies will be call- 

ed into reqaisition for the construction of the chief Rjijbuhas 
at least* Still the development of irrigation will necessitate 
the construction of couiftless minor Rajbuhas. A Govern- 
mout B^jbuha conducts the water to a certain locality ; from 
it will then bo derived, by private moans, some larger water-cuts 
for the use of the particular sot of villages in common, and 
certain smaller cuts for the use of some particular village 
alone* Here then is the germ of one kind of society, com- 
posed of certain villages, and another composed of the proprle* 
tots of a particular village. These societies are now very nu- 
merous, and will become still more so. JUet any readers, who 
may be curious on this subject, consult Capt. Smith’s imp of 
the Doab of the Ticino and the Adda, covered literally and 
positively with a close net-work of channels, and in sober 
reality, surpassing far the caricatured repret^iUntations of the 
future railway map of England ; and let thetU reflect upon what 
will be number and importance of private associations, when 
the I)oab of the Ganges and Jumna, or of the Ravi and Beas, 
is reduced to a similar state of intevseotlom It will be seen, 
then, that there both are, and will be, societies of vanoua 
degrees, for the construction of new and original canals, and 
of secondary channels from the Government canals and Kajbu- 
has. In speaking of the organisation of these societies, we 
shall not advert to societies for the maintenance and admi- 
nistration of affiiirs connected with irrigation* It is true that 
wlien a society ha? been formed for the construction of 
works, the same may afterwards systematize the irrigation ; 
but the two objects are distinct, and the different kind's of bo* 
cioty will be treated of separately. The construction societioH 
(if we may use the term) then, great or small, should regis- 
ter their projects, with all particulars, at the offices of the canal 
authorities of their district In the particulars would be in- 
cluded the nature and extent of the work, the parties under- 
taking it, the mode of subscription, and the future apportion- 
ineut of the water* Tbo authorities might then object or 
receivo objections to the project within a reasonable time^ 

o I 
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if thfl pl4(!t j^iould he «>anotionod* eitbov in wbol© o** "'ith 
modificAtiluc^^the societ;^ wonW proceed to olfeot one <y mere 
ooiutaitteeajw tbc erection of tbe woike, tho levying of sub- 
boriptiona)! tbe furnishing of unpaid labour* Oml the like. In 
all these in^tters, the repi’esentatives or oomtnitteo men would 
Jiave powers to enforce the I'ulfilmeht of all agreements, and 
it would bft their duty to report any default to the authorities, 
if any party, charged with the potformunoo of any urgent part 
of the work, shnul^d delay in its elocution, the managers should 
instantly take the matter into their own hands* and suhsoqUent- 
ly recover the et;pen8e from the prop“r person, by some strin- 
gent mode of roalbsation. Independent of compulsion* penalties 
wouhl be attached to defatdr, and also liahihty for damages 
as compensatioa for any injuiious delay or impediment which 
may have occurfOd. It is of consequence that the membeis 
of such associations should bo proniptly and strictly kept tq their 
dutj". Under a native Government, the majority would* 
without ceremony, apply force to any defaulter. Under the 
British Oovemmeut they must either submit to the evil or 
resort to the law. If tho managers should want either ««‘al or 
legal power, tho result might bo that some village would fail to 
luinish its quota of labourers, would execute its portion of the 
line badly or slowly, or some neglect near the head works, 
though not affecting the defaulter himself, might ho most i«ju» 
rious to the other meutberH ; or some individual, cliarged with 
the clearance of some essential channel, would leave it pnclfWfb 
od. On the other hand* the authorities would receive any com'* 
plaints that might he made ngninst the managers, and enforce 
thor lesponsibility both towards the public and towards tbc 
constituency. Some questions might possiWy arise regarding 
the admistion of parties to these societies* no person what ever 
t]i( mural obligation might be) could well bo compelled to join, 
buv somolimes jjoraons, who would have a fair right to join, such 
asshaiers in the village, or the upper cla«s of cultivatois fheredi- 
tary), if excluded, might demand admission. 

t^onnecteJ vi ith the construction of woiks, another Impor- 
tant point is* the “riglitofpu8sage,”thati8,the right of conducting 
a ^uial or other channel through pi ivatc property, under cer- 
tain conditions* and of taking up land for that purpose* on 
payment of compensation, or the completion of some other ar- 
rangemrut yiiih tho owner. .Among tho Italians, it exists in full 
force, is rigidly observed and accurately defined. Embodied in 
the earliest laws. It la regarded as tho Magna Charlaof Italian 
itrigation, and (lie most tiinc-honored of agricultural customs. 
In India* though paitully recognized in practice, it has not 
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foimd its way into onr statute book, and has no pltt<SO ki tho one 
act and the one resolution. Hevertheless, the prinoiple is under- 
stood by the peasantry. In irrigation from wolle, the owner 
may eonduet his little Water channel through the intervening 
fields of his nei^bour. ^ And we believe it Would be fouml, 
that in most of the village settlerocnt reoords« a oIau®e to 
this elTect has been inser^d in the Administration Paper. 
Sometimes disputes arise, and perhaps they are usually settled 
by a reference to the village record ; but in the present state 
of the law* we doubt whether a Court of Jostloo would attirm 
theright^nnlessit had been provided for at a settlement, or unless 
proof of the custom in that ]>articuUr villi^ should bo tender- 
ed, Now it will bo understood that the right, as claimed by the 
Btato, is ditforent from the same right when claimed by a pri- 
vate individual or company. The state takes the land it wants 
on behalf of the public, the jirivatc party aslcS to take his noigh- 
l>0ur*s land for his own benefit. In well irrigation, the ground 
occupied by the passage is so little, that none feel any in- 
convenience ; hut in canal iitigation, the encroachment is often 
serious. Nevertheless, the declaration of the right is absolutely 
essential to the devclopnrent of irrigation. Different modes 
of compensation might be e8tabli«hed for CJ’OVcmnmnt and for 
private individuals, (iovernment would buy the land outright, 
under the same valuation as for all other land taken up on tim 

! >ublic service. But in the case of privAlo parties the Italian 
aw dccltWOB the right of pas'.ago to be subject to what are 
tetiKlitailcfaiiy tsermod “ servitudes,” that is* in plain language, the 
payment of ceases and ground rent, and to the performance ol 
stipulated eonditiobtii. A similar rule might bo adopted in this 
country. The private party should not be allowed to bring 
his neighbour’s landto a forced sale, nor to take it in perpetuity. 
He Ciin merely take it tenijiorarily, for as long as the channel 
may be maintained, nor can he dispose of it for any other pui- 
poso. And if the channel should be at any time discontinued, the 
ground reverts into the possession of the proprietor. During 
its occupation, the irrigator must pay all dues that accrue on 
the land, whethoy the land reveime, village expenses, or any 
other Cess, and besides these a money rent to tlic landlord. 
This rent should be fixed at a liberal rate ; indeed, it might bo 
well that an extra margin (as in Italy) should be allowed, 
as a fourth or an eighth, in lieu of the inconvenience which 
the landlord suffers in the stirrendar of his nroporty. lu 
some parts, both of India and Italy, the landlord is allowed to 
lake a certain quantity of water from the channel, but this 
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inode IB not A good one, end slxinld hot be introduced nor 
nduptod, itnweB especiellj atipniated for by private agreement. 
I( is {lerhAps tiardly neressary to add, that on land token np in 
virtue ^e right of passage by Qoveriiment, the revenue 
would be remitted, hut not on iand taken ap by private par* 
ties. But when the state or a private party exermses the right of 
jiessage, several importont obligations aio contracted, besidoa 
that of compensation. Kot only must that line be soleeted which 
shall be least injarious to the landlord, and the least possible 
amount of ground bo token, but the irrigator must guard against 
all injury to the adjoining lands from leakage, stagnation, or 
other cause, fie must Wep all roads and fuot*paths open, he must 
provide means of drainage for the ruin water, lest the banks of 
nia channel become a dyke for tbe formation of inarshee 5 in 
short, he must take care to make himself as slight a nuibanco 
as possible to the neighbours, on whom he has forced his society. 
The Sardinian (jivil ilode categorically imposes all these or 
similar obligations, and the example miglifc well be followed 
hcie. It ^wiU have been already seen that full oppoitunity 
would be given to those through w Iiose land passage might be 
demanded, of laying before the canal authorities any objections 
they might entertain against the projected lino. 

In relation to the last-name<l besding, may be noticed the 
determination of what aie called “Piotcctive distances.” fn 
Italy this matter seems to have been a prolific source of unsa- 
tisfactory litigation, but tlm Piedmontese law exhibits as muoli 
precision as the subject admitf* of. Tho single clause cOntoiCed 
in the Indian law seems very meagre, and moreover contains an 
inaccuracy, which Capt. vi&itdth has jKilnted opt, with a view to 
its remedy. The objects of protective distances appear to be 
two-fold; fiist, that lands which are so near a channel as to 
deiive moisture, from filtration and percolation, in an equal 
degree as if they received water, should be compelled to pay 
water rent, (for which the Indian Besoluthu does provide;) 
and, second, that channels and water-cuts should not be over- 
crowded, noi destroy each other’s supply, nor be too near the 
boundaries of estates ; and that new springs should not bo 
opened too near to pre-existing ones (for which no provision is 
made.) Then the question aiises as to wh.it the distance 
should he. But into this wo need not enter, as it is a purely pro- 
fessional point, and, moreover, its decision mast hang on local 
yamtions and peculiarities. Uniformity has not been attained 
in Italy, and will not be attainable here. There must, no doubt, 
be maximum and minimum distances. 
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Th-e qtiesitions hitherto touched ot» have related to the cod- 
structioh of work«; we will uow advert to questions coMeeted 
with the supply of water from the said works» 

Under this heading, (next after the assertion of the right 
and intention of the Government with reference to the supply 
from its own canals, in the manner we liave previously described,) 
one of the cardinal points is the establishuient of a ** moduh^’’ 
of water. In this are involved, firstly, an unit of measurctnenf ; 
and secondly, a machinery by which water may he exactly dis- 
pensed aocordingtothis standard. Kow this object, one ot the first 
m thOoretical^neecssity, ecem*i to be one of the last in act ual attain- 
ment. In Italy it was tor cemturies the groat apple ot discord, to 
this day the utmostdiveifeity prevails : and at Milan, wheie a 
tolerably good module has been ewtnblishcd, it was one of the 
latest reforms effected. The standard is in one pUco legnlatcd 
by area of channel, in another by movement of water-wheol, in 
another by onoia’’’ or inch. Then these inches^’ vary ; 
thOro would be one ‘‘inch” at Lodi, and a different one at 
Verona, or at Cremona, or at Brescia, or at Caluao, or at 
Novara* Tn India theie is yet neither module nor machi- 
nery worthy of the name. The determination of both is a 
problem whioli remains for pi ofessional skill tosoUo/ When 
they have been fixed, they siiould be at once incorporated in 
the canal rules, and preseribed for general adoption. This 
uniform standard obtained, some of the existing modes w’ill be 
ithprovndiand secured, and others, sileli as the area staudaul(by 
Wmeh the value ofrtbe water is measured by the area iirigited 
under vArjious Crops) will be disfContlruied, except for cerhiin 
kinds of land, such as rice* Indeed, the area system, though 
hitherto much in vogue, is pronounced by the best canal 
thonties to be radically vicious, and fit for nothing, except 
disuse. The standard module, when once promulgated, 
would be rendered compulsory on all Government chan- 
mds, and would be the standard for the aBse^^sineiit of all 
water-rents dicrivable therefrom- How far it should bo 
prescribed for private canals, and for contracts between indi- 
vidualsy might be doubtful. It would, perhaps, be sufficient 
to declare, as regards special transactions, that there would be 
no interference in explicit engagements, but that disputes 
would, in the absence of written contract, or in the event of the 
terms being doubtful, be decided with reference to the Govern- 
ment standard. The Piedmontese Government pursues a bi- 
milar course ; though prescribing a module, it alfowsTull scope 
to private agreements, more in fact than requisite. In re^ 
spect to private canal companies, it is worthy of considera-^ 
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fion ih6 module is^honU In enforced* An tho 

irrigatioil^. W rovolutioTimng th<5 cuUivatbri^ may afltect 
the of fho conimnttjty, am! the tenor^j of tho 

e4atc> #S|| 3 probably cau»o aa ii^termil mJii^tribution of the 
tcvenue^ peilmpa, reftllotttkeot of the land, It ia of the last 
importance that the water should be dispenaetl with all prapti- 
cd)lo exactUttde. If we are really certain that our modulo is 
better than the association can invent for themselves, why 
not \miht on their adopting it ? At all events* tim canal au-^ 
thoilty, in im ca|moity of visitor gencial of private canals, 
should have a discretionary power oT introducing the modulo 
compulsorily wherCvcr he found it necessary. 

In respect to the granting of applications for watcr-^it would 
be declared generally, as at present, that all culfcivalors whose 
landn lie within reach of the Ciual, are entitled to receive 
water on application. But if the supply is insufficient to meet 
all apph\‘ationfl, Will the rejection rest entirely with the canal 
officer, or will a ^ttuin day be fixed, after which all applications 
Would be liable to rejection, or would certain rules for prefer-- 
' cnco be hud dowu ? Those whose lands have been tuKeO up 
for the canab certainly have a preferential claim. Beyond 
this, priority 0 ^ application uould be the best ground of pre- 
ference, Proximity to the channel would not constitute such 
ground, espeoiAlly alter the introduction of llnjbnhss* 
Some provisions are reipiirod for tho contingencies aiising frona 
failure of *?opplly* %n Piedmont, they arc most complato* l4 
the event of swch failure, preference would glVan tO 
who might Imvo been dechwed Especially entitle thoriSsto. Then 
tho most recoat irrigators would bo the first to bo de^ 
jnivcii of tho water, and such iis tho rate at present. Those 
who might be thus depriveil would obtain a rateable remission 
i)i uatcr-ront, but not compensation for agricultural expendi- 
ture, incurred on the faith of receiving tho water which has 
been withheld, and this emtitablc dHtinction is strictly laid 
down and observed m Piedmont ; unless^ indeed, the failure 
has arisen from the neglect or misconduct of any party, against 
whom an action for damages might be brought. In the abcJVe 
Ca^OHof failure, a p/o diatributioa of the water (as much 
as thi^i might be) among the irrigitdra, would hardly bo just, 
and perhips not practicable; but it might be the only course 
open in the c'i<^c of a village channel, whore all the sharers 
had joined, each man subscribing according to his share, on the 
condition that he was to receive water in the same proportion# 

In respect of contracts, it may be presumed that the Oovern-* 
nieni will not dispose of the water in absolute sale,^ nor inako 
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(itijr p6rj>ctnal grants* That leases for a modt^ta term of 
years sbonhl bo granted Is Ingtdy expedient* that case 
the lessee would ha\e the power of subletting*^ The regis* 
try of all {private contracts, at the ctiul offiWt should be 
rciidored obligatory* A system of ,\velh framed contracts 
will prevent the many disappointments which arts© in regard 
to prescriptioM, which is imagined by one part^ and denied by 
the other. A party has for years enjoyed facilities of irriga^^ 
tion upon cortain terms, without any specilic agreement, and 
he doems himself on titled to a perpetuation of these advantages— 
if aiw changes should be attempted, he is i^ggrieved. Among 
the Italians, in consequence of the past conmsipn of tenures, 
great respect is everywhere paid to presciiption. SiK'cei*^!^! 
resistance has been repeatedly made to atfeuipted violations of 
it on the part of tyrannical canal pi oprietors* who, out of nunc 
caprice, would stiive to inflict sudden ruin on a whole district* 
In some parts twelve yeais and upwaids constitute the term 
of jK)StoCSHton which exempts au irrigator from all dibtur- 
bdllcc in Ills arrangements. No such rule ij^ed be prescribed 
here, because, ?is regaids certainty of tenure^ we stait free 
of all encumbrances; ^noreo\er the picparatioU of the siuface 
of the soil for irrigation is jirobably less expensive here than 
in Italy, and, consequently, the cultivator js less exposed to 
damage from a change of sj stem. It will be suf^cient that 
timely uotic# be given of any intended cliangpp 

Italy there is a rule, termed a dirkfa (i^imhitenza, by which a 
pairiyi, p|s8ef«« canal water which he Cannot him- 

self, may ooifapeMed to lease it out to others* Capt. Smith 
gives ftomo ainuiing etoriei? of ricli nobles, who, hi a spirit (»f 
mere selfishness and mischief, refused to lease their surplus 
canal waters to drought-stricken fanners : one woi thy posi- 
tively turned the waters into the river JPo ! In thc^c casi^s, the 
recusant 5^' forced to give water to the applicants on the 
payment of equitable rent. Such conduct would, no doubt, 
be rare in any country* but it might not beamibS tliat jiower 
should be taken to enforce the obligation in the case of piivato 
canals* The Government has ceitainly a right to demand this, 
in return for the many privileges it secures to «U iirigation* 
There is a system styled horary rotation,” common botli 
in Italy and India, by which cultivators take water in turns 
for a certain number of hours each, Disputcb, if they should 
arise, would bo of a trivial cUai’acter, and the decision of them 
would generally be guided by tlio fundamental rule, that the ir- 
rigator is entitled to neither more nor less than all the water ho 
can get from the oaual during his time* Gapt* Smith menti 
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two or tlie commonost kinds of disputes in Ilnly, and 

the trtode of ^ tlicir adjusttneiit in India. If any class of dis*^ 
juifes can be epecliietl as frequently recurring, rulee of adjudi- 
cation shotiid be given. 

We no^ proceed ip sundry topics having reference to tlie 
maintenance and administration of the irrigation Bystem* 
In this branch of the subject would be included the preserva- 
tion of the works, in auch a manner that the least possible 
injury shall accrue to the proprietors at large, the employers 
of the water, and the immediate neiglibourhood ; the prohibit 
tion and prevention of anything that may be prejudicial to the 
public health and convenience ; and tlie infliction of adequate 
punishment on those who may commit acts injurious to irriga- 
tion, or may infringe rules pn^mulgated for the general bene- 
lit. 

For the attainment of these ends an important measure 
suirgcbt^ itself. In Italy it hat long been an understood prin- 
ciple that iho canal administration is best carried on by associa- 
tions of the irriga|ors themselves, under the direction of the efc- 
cutive. In respect to many cuials, ihc'^e administrative socie- 
ties arc of ancient date, and in rough tynes they ate the only 
power that could maintain iniennd order and external security* 
llnring his short lived reign in Italy, Napploon saw what 3m- 
poitanl aid miglit be afforded to the Government, by an execu- 
tive machinery of this dcNcriptiou. Ho accordingly began 
to form the agrlcuUuristH of Hombardy into a number of OXCOd- 
live societies, and the org<mi 4 ation was sub|6iqnently adopted^ 
by the Austrian Government. The whole territory is now 
mapped out into divisions and distmta fot" this purpose, 
(’ipt. Smith very properly recommends this plan to the notice 
of the Jndmu Government. Its feasibility and advantages are 
i.eiiain, and it caBily admits of unlimited expansion^ elaboration 
or contr.KUion, winnltaneoubly with the greater or loss develop- 
ment of irrigation. I'hc employers of a whole canal, or of the 
section of a canal, or the cultivators of a single village, may be 
formed into a larger or a smaller society ; or subordinate socie- 
ties may bo formed within central societies; or existing societies, 
for the corntmetion of works, may be kept up as conservancy 
n'ssociations. The habits of the agricultural community are 
omineutly favorable to the introduction of such a system, and 
the work required would be done more effectively, economically, 
and beneficially, than it could be done in any other manner. It is 
generally admuted that there is one evil which the canal au- 
thorities can haidly overcome, namely, the corrupt practices of 
the subordinate watchmen and policcmon. But if the indicators 
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caj* beoomj>it 5 Ho 4 iliemsolve$ fo j|;aAtd the ami 

thom^ 0 |ve» tofut^rijah watchmen^ Bdelit)/ atm a<fiei 0 a <(*7 

will be aeeur 0 <l The canal offiespre can aujVprinti^ia^ forma- 
tion of thesic Hocieiiea^ the framing of bye-laWB f<!(r ibeir organic 
?ifatton, ami the oleotidrt of olfioe*bearer*^ ; and thb datio$ 

and rcsj)on&ihUitic^ pt all nartioH would be defined. Thcj-e »o- 
eiofies^ when formed, would ho ro«^K>naibIc for thc l>tovpntion of 
troqwHS^ fraud and tlieft^ the oWorvance of hoUdayj^, the 
proper and 'punctual closing; of outlet^^, the protection of ma« 
chinory, th<^ iscourin^ of draimig^c, the prevention of leakifro, 
mat«by Btairnation, and prohibited oiilti\atlon> the general ex- 
ecuttonOf all sinajfory inoaBurc'^, and the reporting of all offonceB, 
whether of omission or commU’sion, If tno Cfflce-bcarers were 
well selected, rendered strictly lespoitsiblo, and thoroughly sup^ 
ported in all cudeavoui^ they might m tko tp do their dut^, the 
system would, no doubt, work excellently* 

Most of the branches of administration just enumerated arc 
already paitially piovided for, but in almost ill of them a more 
complete set of rulc^ is ncedod. The labours of a wcll-Liiown 
committee have laid a sound foundation for sanatory legislation, 
and there should now he no difficulty in defining the general 
mmtPvy ohligiiion-* of every iirigntor, and the special icguU- 
tions to be imposed by the Caonl Department on particular 
localities. This depuriincut of the Italian iegUUiion is uuBa- 
tii^fiiiOtory. The chief cau-^i ot the failure has been the want 
of ituflIcUnI data and knowledge on the part df the Ooverib 
auihoritiew, with more ^cal than information, arc 
eomtanily attempting retbruH^of real nr fkneted uecoshity, which 
jittompts ar^ always resisted by the farmers with eijud pertinaci- 
ty and greater ekflli m that the only results have been intrigue 
and disturbance^. Thmr statute book teems with stringent 
onaotinents against iutraetions of the law ; some of which 
wo would do well to borrow. Theie is a general want ut 
punitive provision in our canal lules, and several procoedingB, 
which quite amount to crimes, arc tieated as the mont voniul 
misdemeanors. To every administrative rule shouhl bo at- 
tached a specific penalty for its infringomeut, and several of- 
fences, such as the fraudulent taking of more water than lua 
been bargained for, the abshaction of water, or wilful damage, 
should be declared what they really are, felonious acts, and 
punishable with imprisonment, 

^ There yet remaine to be considered the authority by which all 
these measures are to be suponn tended, and lul these rights 
adjudicated. If irrigation should be developed to the extent, 
and in the manner we suppose, diaputos and perhaps even Htl- 


n 
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gatiott ari8«^ Jpfean la wJnak AUtlioicity w?l 

reiVr^n^ IliWpaoia ? To the ((4141 C^urt ? A# at present etnisti* 
tute<3, thi^ Warts sfo ntvt competent to deal OaHsffloterily wit! 
such i:;[ne|(!Wis. Much apccHi Iknowledjte wimW bp needed 
which they Cannot he e^speeted to pmsees, _ Many oloitises ci 
cases coniwted with canals, in their nature judicialt would bt 
beet afJittdiWnd by the canal officois. And if such be the 
fact, why should they not be vested with Ccitam powers foi 
this purpose? They already posac^s Iniportaitt 3scel and ma^ 
giatcrlal autholti^, And it might peihnpa be ejtpediCnt to gm 
them syMe judidal authority he-iidcsi At nil events, It would 
Scorn that the {^vcrnnient i» bound to dp one of three things : 
—either to lender the civil courts thcinnelvcs competent tO decide 
canal inipation questions ; or to supply a class of men to lendei 
piofesaioiial ai(J fO the courts; or to ve»t the canal odflceri; 
witli judicial powers As tiuojpjare, the canal oOiceia are. 
doubtless, often constrained by their position, to settle m-tttera 
of right, and to perform acts which are in reality jndiidal. Wc 
have already eatidalned the advantages which the Italian tri* 
bunaln possess. They can always obtsun the aid of piofebsioual 
men (pmh) as aesekors, but no such juries could be impaa> 
nclled m tlm oouairy. • 

In sketching o (Wt of rules which might be appHoahle to thd 
canal dif'tiicte of Nolthein India, vio have not pretended to 
stite with legal pteeision, the vaiious inattois which such rvt|e8 
would embioce.^ AVc have mcKly thiown togetW tl|0 If*? 
materials for legislation. Bat before eoacluding, it *kdy <te 
Well to iccapitulate the suhstisacc of tl\o prepeamg ftWd 

to gioup together the nmin proposal# lyhieh they ooatain. It 
1ms been suggested then;— 

BfI.ATI^© TO TUB OONStBDX3TrON OB WOKBP. 

1 . That a code of canal i ules ho drawn up, which should 
comprise detailed piovision on the following points. 

2. That in the iinro-tiioted management of all public oaiials, 
the Ooverninent should be bound by nothing except its own 
acts and ngieements, 

3. That the exclusive right of the state to the running 
water of all rivers and streams bo asserted, which right may be 
tiansfcired to private companies or individuals, on the Condi- 
tion that they submit to stale opntrol. ' 

f, ^ That authoritative aid be given to private companies and 
fuMooiations lor the oonstruciion of canals, in eSbeting a com- 
plate otgooixtttion ; and tliat sanction and validity bo given 
to the «ct» which they may perform in their ooUective capacity. 



Alsii VAHi.% tOK iKXlii 4S$ 

fl. That tlMJ- *«prcaMsfitaUv'«uM»<J 6lfice-beawJpl bi legftUy 
io give effect to ln« of tbti «<«)l0fcyj to 

enfortJe jflic pcrforutatice of ngreomoBts iutplio^ At expreased, 
and t<> report al| oaaea of default. 

6t That cotuplaintii regarding ndmleeion to, o)f oxchisioo 
from, such eocietiee, be heard by the canal authorities. 

7. That the “ right of paeeuge” be afKrtned on behalf 
both of the state and of piivato aBSOolatiottS, and of indi- 
Ytduals. 

fj. That the land revenue be remitted ft*o<n land taken up 
for public; oanaU, but not on land taken up folf private canals. 

9. 'I'hat the mode ot coinpenB.it ion be esf^brnhed, in the 
case of the atate, by absolute puroliaso, and in the eabo of private 
pnrtica, l>y payment of fiscal demands and other expenses inci- 
dent on the land, and of a liberal ground-rent. 

10. That the several obligations conscctaent on the exercise 
of the "right of passage,” relating to tUh Selection of the 
line, the provision for di ainago and roadway, the prevention 
of leakages, and other objects, be strictly defined. 

11. Tlmt r.»n opportunity be given to landlords to file 
object ipns against the passigo 

12. That it any pi ivate c m.il, channel, oy wator-cuts, should 
*be abandoned, the ground should revert to tho otiginal 

projmetor- . 

13» That minimum and maximum profceotive distances be 

, they bn accurately defitted when including the 
4 gdiaonut to tbo public eanuK * 

15. That they U made the meaneof preventing mufual 
injury between the employers of water and the piojectora 

16. That they bo reftdered applicable to the, opening of 
springs. 

EKLAriNG TO THE SUPPLY OP WATEJR. 

17. That a general standard and unit of measurement bo 

pre»orib^d,^^ the use of the standard be enforced on all public 
canals, and on private channels, at the disci otion ot the canal 

authorities, , , 

19. That in private contracts, the terms agreed upon 

between the parties be enfoiced, but that doubtftilkansactions 
bo inteipreted by the standard measure. , * , , 

20. That the general right of cuUivatow, whoso lands wo 
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tt^jat’cni t4 jMjlio oatials, td|^taip watojr on application, be 
tleolarcti, fjJ?, 

21. apy prcfftrentUl claims of certain parties over 

others be tlio rule of such preference be publisbed. 

22. 'fbai^'mCre proximity of lend to tbe canal be not 
tloemed a -vaM grotiucl of preference, 

a.’J. That a preference oe conocde,d to those whose lands 
may ha-^o been tahen up for the canat. 

24. Thai, however, generally, priority of application should 
regulate priority Of title. 

20. That the above rules be followed in cases of ftulnro 
of hup|>ly, that is, the moat recent employer should be the 
fust to bo deprived of water. 

26. That if iiudcr the above necessity water be withheld 
from any employer* he be entitled to a lateablu remission of 
water-rent. 

27. Timt, howetrer, no such emploj er he entitled to com- 

pensation for Ci^pitaHn vested in preparing the lattd for irriga- 
tion, unless the feilorc has been caused by neglect or raisoon^r 
duel, in which case ho can obt<fm damages by action at 
law. ^ 

2ft. That tlfe full right and Intention of the Government 
be declared to fix the water-ients in the innnner St may think* 
best, and to modify the mctiioil of dispensing tlio water, and 
ot fixing its value from time to time, according as the progTO^ 
ot science, and the ciroumstanecs of the period to»y 
expedient, excepting so tar forth as suCh matters may b 
been sjiecially fixed by coritraet. 

2i}. That in public ceftals ho absoiate sale or perpotual 
gtiiiit of the water he perhdtted. 

ao. That the oonti acting of agreemeuts regarding the water 
for ulodcrato peiiods, and the registration betoio the canal 
authorities of all private oohtracls of this nature, be euoour- 
nged. 

31. That the lessee of water (unless there should have 
been special agreement to the contrary) bo empowered to 
sublet. 

.32. That no period of prescription, as constituting any 
right to receive water on certain terms, bo legally admitted. 

33. That an equitable period for notice Of changes, to bo 
given by the canal proprietor to the employer, be jtrc’Sciibcd 

34, the canal authorities ho empowered to compel, if 
necessary, the proprietors of private canals, to lease out their 
surplus waters. 
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35* That aa ri^^nrds h6mry jtotfttjdn,’’ bo 

fr<ujied to |)revent dii^piitos boweon the sovoral otmjilojroi^s, wd 
aldo botweon thprn and the proprietors. ^ f 

Kia.ATiisa TO aoministhation of Tjritip' ieeioation 

SYBTiiiH. 

30. ^ That the canal authorities bo authorised lo portion out 
the irrkated districts into administrative divisions^ both supe- 
rior and subordiuatOj, and of various si^es, as may bo deemed 
most exiiedient. 

37* That the general sanatory oblipjations of every irriga- 
tor^ in addition to frpccial regulations, be defined* 

38. That his eoinpuhory obUgations, as regards his s^harc 
in the repair and maintenance of the works, bo aho dec! uod, 

SiK Thai the general body of irrigators in oneh duiVion 
should constitute a coiiservancji' booiety, for the maintenance of 
the workb, the prevention of fraud and theft, the observanco 
of police and sanatory regulations, and the enforcement of 
pon.dties* 

40. That the functions of such society poay bodelogited to 
rcgulaily appointed olficc-beaiers, who'^e powers to give efleet 
to tbc obiects of the society, and v\ho5e responsibility to the 
canal aufluuities for (he pcrfoiulancc of their duties, should 
be rigidly <lefinod, 

41* That the byq-laws of such societjios be framed under 
of the canal authorities, ^^nd registered in tlieir 

42. the fttU lights and intention of tlie Oovonimcat 
to prohibit patrionUt' Iriude of cultivation or inlgadon, in jiar- 
ticuKtr loenhties, und to impoiro any other sanatory restrictions, 
be dtolared. 

43. That the scale of penalties for breach of nilo be 

enhanced, and that punitive provisions again>t^t unsdoineanors 
be rendered more stringent than at picsent. ^ 

44. That t)ie fraudulent taking of moic water than has 
been bargained for, be made punishable eiiaiimill}", and that 
the nlnti action of water from any canal or watercourse bo 
treated ns an aggravated theft* 

45. That (he canal authoritieb be vested with ccitain judi- 
cial powers, to enable them to adjudicate the various matters 
imrrcaiod in tho above rules. 

Before taking leave of a book to which u e are indebted for 
much of tlm information, wliereon tho foregoing sugges- 
tions have been based, wo must say a few words on its literary 
(jualilies* Tho arrangement of tho sulyoet, and the order of 
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ita <1*^ lucid aud com {dote, $o gre^itly to aid 

the :rofercuce* The wta arc 

full auil The 6tyle m clean fUcile, fluent, ^eeveml 

passages, Stitch the antumary <>f the physical peculiarttios 
Lorn bat <!y, cf the advantages of the hike cyetctti, evince a 
power of viyjd dCftCriptlou and eoudenaod etatemeni There are 
inteiNpersed m^nby passages of general mterest, which have 
refiaincd frOUi noticing, as not pertaining to the pure};^ Indian 
objects of this article* Such piascgcs are, the dcMulption of 
the revenue eut*V^y of Lombardy; of the relatfotie between 
la ml lord and tenant t of tlie meadow irrigation; of tlie Tus- 
can Mai einma; of the rieo cultivation ; of the application of 
canal water to the Sewemge of cities On the whole, the work 
offers a mass of information, not to be found, we believe, in any 
other books jn the Itnglldi language, and this too on a subject 
belonging to achiss which receives loss attention than it ought, 
for its intrinsic importance. WhirU of the many histories that 
have descanted on the polities of Northern have de- 

bcribcd tliat system of irngation, without which this most inter- 
esting kingdom WouW be hut A poor and insignificant tract? 
Which of the ma^Oy traveller'* that visit the far famed Jjagos of 
Maggiore, Como or Gardi, r fleet that their poetical magnifi- 
cence is more than equalled by their material utility Lastly, 
wo think, that the perwsil of thene volumes will tend to raise 
the reader’s estiiwatioii of the character and cnpabilitic?f of IfeA 
Italian people* They !cem with recitals oi fortitUiJo, onoijijf, ^ 
and enterprise. OfteutuUO^ to promote hay^e 

perilled their whole euhstauoo ^ have ^pmi their 

coffers; magistradea luiVo saperiotohliod the vl-orks; the 
fjgilcuhutil populition htivO'^turnod out Wiam to labour 
ntp,hi and day ; and tho whole oorumunity have sot themselves, 
with exemplary pcrseveiaueo, toropaii'' the losses caused by the 
ravages of plundering nrnaios, and the devastation of invading 
oleiuents. The Italians themselves point to their eunalvi as 
one source at least of hiitHiaciion not alloyed by the tecolloc- 
tion of failure and hnmiliafiou, and not mingled with associa- 
tions of national misfoilnnc* It would ho i\cU for them if 
those annals on which they so much prido themselves, should 
inspire them with some rational self-reliance, and some aptitude 
for ^elf- Government, and thus fulfil what has boon cIo(iuontly 
uald to be a main object of history, namely, that of exciting 
bupU itt the breist ot all patriots.” 
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Anti V.— ninie (Jr^at Citiea tjf the jHacfmi Glory 

(xud pf^soWon* i?y Theodor^ Ahu Buckley ^ 0/ Vhmt^ 

Chunk. 1852. 

Tju& U the of <luring enterprises Inve^tigntlon^^ 
nmi aciventwrotie tx\on 010 pu^ulnug thoir discoTeti^e in every 
clireoiinni fhr beyonil the benniluries laid down by their prede^ 
ee'ss<ji% i'he time is not long past, nhen the burning Rand’; of 
Afrlea, nnd the Polar ice of the noitli were une^tplorf'd regions, 
which only conve}od to the mind a vagu^ kka of fables and 
legends. Bui of late yeuis, the acthity of tourists has most 
alarmingly increased, and the pile of booke iu our libraries is 
the befit prdof of the fact. Nearly all cHttilttes and races under 
the sun have now their hi'^tmians; and almost every hairier 
has been thro\%n down, that till laiidyobsirwot^d their leseirch. 
This, thertjfore^ is the timo for a stationary traveller to go over 
the great glt;ibe* and to “ sf’o the manner^ and tlie cities of 
many without moving from liih cool vejt^auda, or his warm 
fire-side. 

Amongst so manydiooks of travels a^ hav^ littcly appeared. 
It h difiicnit to one, m any snuirniilmher, as tlie buhject 
of oomipcut. Mr. Buckler’s subject, how'everi appeals to bo 
pccuUaily intererttiug. We own a qn^dal partiality for it. 
liviuust m an interesting, though incUuoholy, occupation, 

^ ^ mark of mighty tlis aarrow grave. 

"ISiJn judi^i^s]i,iccorck not his own travel But the 

sketches giyen ore ooippllod from tmveIhuV books, and other 
.wotks of authority, ^nd that is enough for our purpose. 
The task was well chosen, nod if Itas been well executed ; and 
wo will take up Mr. Buckley’s little work for our guide, 
philosopher, and friend/’ 

Our author tells ih in his introdiutlou, that his only o]>jeefc 
in compiling the present voluiuo has been to trace man where 
‘ mau has wCrkeu, and thought hcbt, to read his histoiy in the 

* greatest standing memorial of it ^ progress, and to mike slonCS 
^ tell the sad story of tliose who laid tlicm.^’ And, this being 
his only purpose, he has not noticed all the cities of antiijuity, 

* but those merely which were the best representatives of 
^ huinun progress/’ In this he has done wisidy. ** An clabmiifc 
and circumstantial histmy of the anciout world” would Ivivo 
ba<l no interest for the general reader. To the antiejuarian 
and the schokr, a knowledge of every nook and corner of the 

* earth may be of importance, and may athml pleasure. But a 
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<V^ on the {j:t^eat fiehl ot the worW, are all 

iU^t care to know ahoiH remember Tho 

arioiVut wotp^ XifJi i>k*e9ent generation, j$ a of mytsteries, 

nx\d men lovife to list to the history of t\$ gloty aw<l tjeso^- 
Jalion, ahnosi with the won<lering anxiety of cUilahood J^nt 
it is only the history of gniiidout anti t^plonjanr that have 
a\vny***^over Mhioh the torrent of Umc has rolled* and 
which luis ainwt petrified and bocomo fro^ien* that mtnJciml 
lonpj to b(i acquainted with ; and the traoen of this gramlenr 
and niagnificetiiOe are only to bo tnet with among the ruins of 
guMt towns ami cities. 

TIjoIhs ISincveh* lUh})on! to the present* goneratiow, 
what aie tluy ? Kames ! Ah no, they are more tlmO namoH. 
They uio the groat «ihmhng memoiials with which arc wound 
np all our .i^somUons of the days of okL Kvory ftugimmt 
or then time-w6sii fhb*ics Is a chronielo of the gorgeous m ig- 
nificence and imtuetv^tuMblo might of the generation that has 
uv\ay. The cohunns of Babylon totnind us of 

the gieat elty that was a golden cup in iho handol the Lord, 
th vt made all the enxth diiiuken her waters^ rectiU to us \Uions 
()( the exiles that Sat beside theinnml w'ept ; and ruined tunes 
and dcbc crated f(.harS/f oT whj<h diapclc^?^ ve‘-t!ges present wnch 
n mclanclioly picture, biing back to the memory the prophet’s 
teiiiblc detmueUtloib Ihit youA^<dv<s in army against Ba- 
‘ b>l(>n round about; all ye that hend tlic bnvv, shoot at 
< spare no arrows, for bho hath sinned against the LoriV* 
her, "NIne^oh uUo b invested wWi a H^Mjred interOit^ and k^p, 
magn»fi<Tut Mudpturcs, and crumbling #llauelc^s 
la cd (0 our miudii the wadlngs and biumiMcnsdf the pnn 
wlnh*, through her vvH of SWOW^ they reveal the. 
unv qiuUed ‘splendour of iho days of ohl. And TKobes, with 
hor lum{lred gitea, the oldest ainongst the oltics of tlnj earth, 
witii her le »1 and In r fal)lod magnlficoncts now altkc in decay, 
abuoiiifc ‘ in »l>es \h liehllite to beheve that the kuowlodgo and 
laightincbs (d nun hath incrci‘>ed with tlic InphO of ages. 

The antiquity of Thebes is lost in foucK mythical indistinct-^ 
ness that it wcio vain to ondcavoiir to trace it. It was tho 
an< itMit capital of Kgy|>t, when Egypt vvaa in its glory. But 
the emnumneeruent ot Kg>ptiau greatness is not to bo 
unravelled at tliis hour of tlie daj , aud the founder of iho city of 
a humbed gatcH, though he may have deceived better at the 
hands of posterity, must bo conbnit to remain unknown. 
Much of il-^ hubliiae greatness, Imwevciv Thebos owed to 
Hesqstris, tin* cuhest of tlio hoioei» figuring in history* Both 
fiction and history sgree *m rupresenting him as great warrior, 
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Atiil hd is to Jifive extended his oonquoringj feStp^itions 

far and wide* lie conquered ' many conntneSj Sind brought 
with him innumemble captives; and the supposition is not 
improbid)le, that these captives ti^erfe employed in toiHnjy, by 
brick and mortar, to exalt and magnify that powOr which had 
minced them to bondage. The colossal ruins, which yet 
call up visions of a gigantic city, owed their origin, it econid, 
to the triumphs of a conqueror over the misfortune of van- 
quished millions. 

The rains of Thebes are of gigantic proportions, and they 
extend over an area of 140 furlongs in circuiUference. There 
IS no sound of life at present to be heard amidst the crumbling 
desolation. Even t!»e beasts of prey walk the city of the 
dead,” with noiseless footsteps, as if afraid to waken the echo 
of the tombs; and the wandering Turkoman of the deserts 
approaches not witliin their fe ii fill precincts, where multitudes 
of evil spirits ate believed to reside. The voice of the sound- 
ing statue of Memnou has long been mute, and sileuce reigns 
undisturbed, amid the skeletons of giant temples, that four 
thousand years before, perchance, rung to the melody of bells 
consecrated to idolatry. Idolatry provoked Divine judgment, 
till the city of a hundred gates was reduced to a heap of 
ruins. 

The distant prospect of the ruins of Thebes is said to be 
oomparativcly poor. It imparts no adequate idea of their 
real sublimity*. Some centuries ago, the view was not quite 
eo ifielfoetiv^ But years, many years, have come and gone 
over the ruins, aud the prospect has as surely undergone a 
change, as the (Vn|[mCuts have undergone mutilation, or been 
buried beneath whirlwinds of sand- The Colossal statue of 
granite, supposed by some to have been the musical figure 
of Memnon, by otiicrs to have been a representation of 
Sesostris, is not even mentioned by our author, so much 
has it lost the prominence that it long enjoyed, as the first 
object that uttiacted the notloo of the traveller. It requires 
no notice now- It has had enough already, and is at pre- 
sent no longer prominent enough for more. He gives us a 
glowing description of the temple of Luxor, and from the 
irregularity ot the building, inters that the whole work was 
probably not raised at once. The hypothesis is a natural 
one, and is correct, not only of the temple of Luxor, but of 
many other ancient edifices. Ho gives us a still more circum- 
stantial desoription of the splendid remains of Karnack, which 
contain several buildings of the largest size, and a hypoatole 
hall, 338 foet long, by 170 broad, having a double row of pillars, 

I 1 
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magnifioeBt eten in decay. Ae remarked already, tbc edifices 
up})CHr to bate been erected in ancceewive ages, and some 
]>{irtR of the moyt magnificent etnictures bear traces of 
luning been formed out of the materials of buildings of still 
eailier date* It is also plainly to be observed, that though the 
civil and religious buildings have many features in common, 
the sculptures on the latter are always sulHcicntly explanatoiy, 
being in every case roligiou^^ and hymbolical- 

The decline of Thebes may be traced so far back as the 
conqin»st of ISgypl by the Ethiopians* The Persian con- 
quest, in 526 B* 0.^ under Caml^yt'es, almost completed its 
destruction* Pliny says, that one of the obelisks so struck 
the ruthless bs^rbarian with admiration, that he ordered the 
fire to be quenched, when about to leach it. But, if he did so, 
his order was not executed, till after much devastation l)ad 
been etfected. The wooden huts of the age spread the flames 
about and around them, w ith amazing rapidity, and the largest 
monuments of human industry, made of granite and other 
Slones, w*ere effectually, if not completely, luined. What 
remained after this desecration, was reduced under tlm JJlomaTH, 
who seem to have freely Ubcd the ruins as a stone quariy. At 
present, the whole site is one large field, strewed with ruins 
whitening on the dcseit sands. (Jolossal blocks of granite, 
skeletons of giant temples, broken gateways ami columns, the 
wi ks of extraordinary poi ticocb, arc all that remain of the <;}iiy 
ot a hundred gates, which i$cnt forth its ** twice ten thottsaw^ 
armed chavlots against the foe; and they arc neither ovcr*« 
grown with moss, nor the weeds of the desCrt, nor rsink grass. 
Slnny whole monuments have been buried in the sands, which 
hivc blown over and covered them; but what remains un- 
bmied, btands ** in all the nakedness of desolation,” uublack- 
cned by weather, and umnantled by the ivy. 

Memphis nud lleUopolis, the Noph, and the On or Aven of 
the Scriptures, were aKo cities of note iu ancient Egypt ; 
though not of equal importance with Thebes, the No or No-^ 
Ammon of the Bildc* the capital of the Empire. Memphib ap* 
pc'^rs to have been cjii<*fly famous for its commercial character ; 
of a certain portion of Eg) pi it was also considered the 
capital -that poition we mean, m or near which the Israelites 
were b<atletl ; and <>f idolatrous stations it was one of the first, 
being the plico where the bull Apis w»us honored with pecu- 
liar vcneruiion. At the present moment, even its site is not 
certainly known, a few red granite blocks being nearly all 
thi<t survives oi ils former wealth and splendour ; and these 
are half hid by a thicket of palm* An immense mass of materials 
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seema to have been oArried off by its fariooa oobquerors, 
and statues also, except those of pfodigioua siiie/ahd yet what 
remain are worthy of a spectator’s adtniration. of the 

statues were painted with a vatiiish that, to this day, after t!ie 
lapse of perhaps four thousand years, has the' appeai*ance of 
freshness, and, despite of miitilations, the figures of idols dis- 
play a resemblance to nature, and an accuracy of form and 
justness of proportions, seldom met with, except in Greece, in 
the relics of ahtiq uity. ' » 

^ ThO' traces of the site of Heliopolia are still less dis- 
tinct than those of Memphis. Its name signifies it to have 
bceh the city of the Sun; and it was the centre of the 
worship of the bull Mnevi^. For the learning of its priests 
afsO, it was very famous, and likewise for the antiquity of its 
records; but a solitary obelisk, some ruins of sphinxes, a few 
fri^ments of mutilated idols, And a light sprinkling of other 
ruins, are all that remain of the city of the SUn. The decline 
of Heliopolis was owing to the same causes Which wrought 
the downfall of ThebcvS and Memphis, and the most prominent 
amongst them was idolatry. The Egyptians, at a very early 
age, were a civilized and knowing people. Their country was 
the cradle of tlie arts and sciences. But they had as early 
deviated from the worship of God. Their pyramids and 
columns, and temples and palaces, record the worship of brute 
I5;r^itures and images; and the Albseeing Maker of the universe, 
of His hallowed rights; would not endure the 
COihtumeijjl : H to be polluted 

for evet by Ihow^b^hip of dumb idols, which no more resem- 
bled. Him; than itheiipe And the bidiooti resemble His noblest 
handiwork, man; and in His mightiness. He stretched forth 
His hand, and, lot rock-built palaces, and mighty temples, and 
towering pyramids, and gigantic monuments, became the graves 
of those who had reared them, and were surrounded with 
desolation, the witnesses of man’s impiety, and of the vengeance 
that overtook it. 

Tliese thoughts are yet more forcibly impressed, by pondering 
over the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, both of which are fre- 
quently spoken of in Holy Writ. The first mention of Baby- 
lon, in history, is in Genesis, x. 10 ; and Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” is there mentioned as its founder. 
But of the particulars of its antiquity we are compamtively 
ignorant, for no further notice of it is taken in Scripture, 
until the time of its connection with the history of the dews. 
The character of Nimrod leads us to believe, that originally, it 
was at best but a community of unprincipled outrcasts-^au 
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asylum foliar ers of loigiity liupten jCiU 

the day»5: the maraudiog progeny of the deaert 

appear toi|ii#|^S|iad no fixed hive... As < Tagranta,, tliey' pursued 
their rapi plunder, and rented Whete they 

could from thw labors, till the bold Nitarod thought of co^ 
lecting toge^et tho scattered.herd^ 

When thei Bible again speaks ' of Babylon, it speaks of its 
iviokedness 4nd approaching ruin. During the interval, it had 
become a great:^tjr the capital of a great e?npire~the seat 
of learning and ipivilization. But all thcsev are passed oyer 
by the sacred hlsfotiait as of ho importance to history, for the 
history of its greatness and civilisation was ti. history of mis- 
deeds and irreverence* Babylon had striven against the Lord. 
He records that, apd that only, for that records the whole 
detail of its history ^that is the only truth about it, necessary 
for men to know and Remember. 

Of Babel, the greatest as well as the most antique edifice 
was tlie tower* rarioua reasons have been assigned for its 
erection. As a refuge against the contingency of another flood, 
the Babylonians buUt the pile which they thought would 
over-top the Ipftiest idso of water. The vanity of leaving 
to posterity a monument of their labors and greatness, might 
also have been in; additional incentive. And to Worship in 
high places, if not ;the teal cause, from which resulted the erection 
of the edifice, Wa0 at least its ostensible apology. The worsbm 
of the heavenly bodies was then the mythology j 

knowm, and to approach nearest to those bodiSfesyJ;?i|hilf ireh^ 
dering them homage, the nat util va»|pirati#t;Cb^ 
worshippers; and the country being a flit built the 

tower. The true God,; however, from whonit they had aposta- 
tized, ^nocked at the frail efforts of his emiidties. The tower 
was destroyed, and the idolatrous union of nations broken ; 
and to make the confusion complete, he occasioned diversity of 
languages amongst them, wliich rendered dispersion impossible 
to be prevented. 

The city, however, was again restored to more than its former 
splendour, by Belus and Semiramis; and the former was worship- 
ped by the inhabitants as a god. The temple of Belus was erected 
on the site of the tower, and it was the most interesting work in 
Babylon for a very long period. Herodotus bears testimony to 

magnificence, of which much was still to be seen at his 
lime. The external form of the temple had much of the 
appearance of a pyramid, like many of the religious edifices 
in this country, as for instance, the great pagoda at Tfl:njor6 ; 
audit had large accommodations within, including a bed«room 
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'for the god,, wUliin ,tv’W0hj-.dil-''a' 

virgiu Bightly awaited hml Much of the fiirAiture ivaa of 
solid gold, ef great Weight and yaluti There’ a golden 
altar, a gdlden toniple, a golden throne, and a golden image 
of the god. 

Besides Belu:^ apd Serniramk;, Nebuchadne^i^ar also contri- 
buted to the p:iagnificonce of Babylon. Jfrom him originated 
the palace and hanging gardens, which were counted among 
the wonders of the ancient world. Ancient authors seem to 
dilfer as. to the number of royal palaoef; but Herodotus 
mentions only one, and as he himself s^vw the ruins as they 
existed in his days, his account appears to be most deserving 
of credit The rUin ntt^ied Kasr, perhaps, marks the site, 
though it has been doubted if it is not the wreck of some 
later building. The gardens, says Quintue Gurtius, presented 
at a distance the appearance of a forest growing on its native 
mountains, and Babylon being a flat country, having no 
moaittainoiia eminences, the effect of the prospect from a dis- 
tance must have been very grand. They occupied an extensive 
area, and were composed of several large terraces, one above 
another, and the uppermost on a level with the top of the 
city walls.. To water the gardens, ther^ was an aque- 
duct on the largest terrace, wmcli was replenished from the 
river by a pump. Tliese were decidedly the rpost magnificent 
l^pd marvellous works that Nebuchadneaixar donstruoted ia the 
of :4^nraliug the and we are tbld that they owed 
tb"’'the^ «ame cause, whiqhTdd' to 'the erection of 
the Ta| Sihbal In mourning for his wife Amytis, 

who, during her iiwibg days, had evdr retained a fond yearning 
for the forests and nikoantains of Media, among w hich she had 
been born, a loyiiig husband raised this splendid and wonderful 
apology for scenery which nature had denied to Babylon, 
There are othep who assert, that it was to please a living, 
and not in cojf|^||pioratioa of a dead wife, that these were 
erected. 

Besides the tower and the palace, with its bunging gardens, 
the other objects of admiration in Babylon w ere the walls of the 
city, pierced at intervals with gates of solid brass, the bridge, 
the lake, quays, banks, and canals. Of these, the embank- 
ments which preserved the city from the inundations of the 
Euphrates, excited the greatest admiration and wonder of 
anciout authors. The building of these h attributed prin- 
cipally to Semiramis, but Nebuchadnezzar probably com- 
pleted fheir ouibellishment. We should here remark, that 
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the edifioee do not «ippe?ir to haye been ^la 

remarkable the elegance of their design as for the vastness 
of their dbtiinsiona, and the solidity of their fabric was 
superior to this beauty of their exectition. From the position 
of the ruins, it has also been conjectured, tWt the buildings 
were distributed in groups and patches ; and these clusters 
were distant from each other, and but very intricately coxit 
nected. , , 

U' the greatness, bfeanty, and majesty of Babylon attaine^l 
their utmost deviation during the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
w^e have also reason to believe that vice, di8sii3ation, and 
extravagance, had by that period taken deep root in the hearts 
of the people ; for there fell a voic# from heaven, and it was 
told to the king Hobuebadnezzar, that Ids kingdom was de- 
parted from him, for he had forgotten that tlie Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and was unduly elated by his 
majesty and poweri The wrath of God was felt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and for a time the people acknowledged God’s might. 
But idolatry had gained sure hold On their hearts, and was not 
to be thrown ojitj His successors were vicious and profligate 
princes, and when bis grandson, Belshazzar, defiled the sacred 
vessels of the temple of Jehovah, who was still worshipped 
in Babylon by the Jews, the cup of wrath was filled to tho 
brim, Belshazzar’s days were numbered, and 

' ' ' '' V 

** Tbo wfts at, hi$ gate, ^ 

The IfoVsiaw on his throae,*’ , \ 

Then was Babylon, the great and the mighlyi ^ of 

the whole earth,” the bem^ty of the GhahWa eateellency,” 
overthrown. Her su.b8ct|U6nt revolts and strdggles against the 
Persian power only facilitated her ruin, and her palaces, walls, 
and towers, were stripped, year after year, age after age, till 
not enough of them remained to screen the beasts of the 
desert There is not even «i tree growing ruins, except 

one isolated withered trunk, the branches at t* top of which are 
still verdant, and the leaves of which make a rustling and 
melancholy sound, as if mourning over the surrounding desola- 
tion. The natives believe it to have flourished in ancient 
Babylon, and that it had been preserved by Providence for 
Ali to tie up his horse to it, as he did after the battle of Hil- 
lah ! And of the ruins, the Bits Nimrod are all that remain to 
mark the spot where Babylon stood. 

From the capital of the Chaldean Empire, to Nineveh, the 
e^ipital of Assyria, is an easy stage. There is much affiftity also 
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between the history of the two cities, and assigns 

the original foundation of both to Nimrod.^ Jifions, how* 
ever, appears to Imve been the king to whom Nineveh chiefly 
owed Its primitive power and s&agnificenoe, though the recent 
researches of Layard have sufficiently proved, that, for its 
progress and, development, it has been indebted to the zeal of 
different sovereigns, at different periods of time. The dimen- 
sions of the city appear to have been extraordinary. In the 
Scriptures ^ is mentioned to be an exceeding great city, of 
three days’ journey, and it occupied a square of about 480 
furlongs. The wealth and greatness of the capital were also 
proportionate. The ruins, as they now stand, are shapeless, 
and almost inexplicable. Of vast palaces and colossal halls no 
traces remain, besides heaps of rubbish and stone, within the 
crevices of which the cormorant and the bittern have made 
their home. Walls and arches have disappeared from the sites 
where they stood, and the most attentive examination can 
scarcely detect there the mark of masonry. And yet enough 
remains of the vestiges of the past, to attest to the civilization 
and splendour of the age. The curious arrd mysterious sculp- 
tures on the broken fragments, rough and primitive though 
they be as specimens of art, prove no mean degree of civili- 
zation in the days of old. The zeal of ^yard has also dis- 
interred and dragged forth to light, anomalous and symbolical 
figures of, winged bull and lions, and hawk-headed human 
figrSrCs, and sphinxes, which, wdiatevet may be the meaning 
to typifyt are expressive enough of the 
oriental oCii ancient Kineveh ; and their vast dimen- 

sions convey an almost astounding idea of the size and state- 
liness of tire temples and palaces which they were intended to 
adorn. The details of ordinary life also are represented 
in many of the fragments; and traces of delicate workman- 
ship, and minute and elaborate decoration, are often to be ob- 
served in the sculMures. The gait, dress and bearing of the 
Ninevites, thei^ habits and costumes, even their vanity and 
indolence, may be traced in the tell-tale stones ; and every 
fragment that speaks of desolation and ruin, is also a record 
of splendour and magnilicence passed away. 

In her days of greatness, Nineveh rivalled Babylon in splen- 
dour and renown. She too had her pleasure grounds and gar- 
dens, her palaces and temples; and oriental despotism was as 
luxurious within her walla as within the emphaticnlly great 
city” of the Scriptures. Nor does the parallel stop here. 

^ According to the Bible, Assdittr went forth out Of the land of Shinar, and build- 
od JNineveh. 
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Nliieveii/^^if^ii jB^tbj^ldn'iii iddkiiry^ impitty' and 
provokeid4|l!||^'f|itdgnient, felt likfii' v«jngeanc^. ^ l 4 ong*««ffei*i»g 
and slowi Jeboviik shiQiwed meroy <?n the city^in the 

Bending of. ^pnuah, the’ J^inevitOe repented, and God 

eyed them >vith ^Wisfiietioni* But/ae in Babylon, idok-, 
try was too deeprrooted to be entirely weeded Out, and vice 
followed in its ;#ake, tkcj demon of destruction pursued 
lifter her a^ constant ae ever, Hineveh was destroyed by 
Cynxares, kihg i<if Bersia and Media, and IJabppoIassar, king 
of Babylon, / ^ 

Babylon and Nineveh were both overturned by the Persian 
power- to show short lived is rnatfa vanity and greafc- 
, we shall now repair to .the ruins of Persepolis, the 
Chebal Minar, or pakee of Forty Pillars, which, though 
never a seat of the Persian Empire, was one of the greatest 
cities of the co,«ntry|^,and was the burial place of many of its 
eoverciuns- To Wiia«;> PersepoHs owed its foundation, we know 
not, Cyrus, the regenerator of oriental power and civilization, 
may have added tp the ui^finished basis, but he does not appear 
to have done m%ohi for it, and we havo reason to believe that 
its existence dates |>rior to his i^eigm Thus much, however, ia 
certain, that the Ijitnnitivc <^ity owed its chief splendour and 
magmficehce W kings,* toDarius the son of lEIystaspis, 
and to the feeblo^;Xerxes, whose contributions to perfecting the 
Minar, left un:|hi^md his hither, deserve to be romemhpr^p 
in palliation'of:-;jbi'a, weakpe^e as a sovereign, and 
efforts to Bubduh;.t}ie ft’eedoi^_,!©f > Greecie*, 

The a[)praach thc->dj4«;.;Of the, 
grand, the 

lending up to .The' asc^h^^ 

the steps not exceeding ^four inUhes in The whole 

front is covered with Boulpture and beahtifij^l decqrations. 
A crowd of interesting objects all at once opmeB before the 
eye, and the execution of them appears Mi h%Te been very 
beautiful. Standing figures, habited in long robes, some 
armed with bows and arrows, some with spears and shields, are 
to be seen ; and there are two spirited representations of fights 
between bulls and lions — combats wduoh, at that age, perhaps, 
afforded delight tq the Persian people. Nor are the pillars 
themselves objects of less interest, A few only yet stand entire ; 
the rest are in various stages of dilapidatiom The shattered 
bases of some remain, others He buried under masses of ruins. 
The hq%ht of the columns that stand is sixty feet, and the 
shafts ai'O finely fluted. The rest of the ruins appertainmg to 
the pakote is comprised of undistinguislmble hillo<3Jks* 
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Bptt beside the wondrotis witsd cif the palaei;*^^ 
tombs at PersepoHs wJiich are almost as intetenting >s the 
p^Uce itself. The greatest of men leave but a mound of 
earth to remind posterity of ' their greatness and poWer. 
When their glories are gone, those monuments reihaitt. But 
they, too, decay in time, and man^s vanity is forgotten in the 
end. The pyramids of Egypt, indeed, have not yet passed 
aivay. As tostimonieB of man’s perseverance* thoy survive. 
But they answer no longer the object for ni^hich they were 
raised. Who knows whom they entomb? 

But the very notion of t heir being the monumental remains of 
past heroes and statesmen, gives to these edidoes a more than 
usual interest in the eye of the traveller ; and tho tombs of Perse- 
potis have never failed to draw within their precincts all who 
have Visited the ruins of the Minar. The origimtlaveBues to them, 
according to Mr, Morier, must have been tbmiigh subterranean 
passages, hid in intricate labyrinths, which ndnebut the privi- 
leged could have successfully threaded. Th6ir;minS, however, 
are mOre freely accessible to the curious traveller. Por the 
most pai't they are riohlv decorated with sculpture ; one of 
them, apparently the oldest, appears to haVfe never been 
finished. The tomb of Cyrus is at a great distance from 
Persepolis. But no traveller who has visited the bn e, has neg- 
lected to visit the other. It is very simple'in its form, and 
solid ip its structure, and had not man mutilated and in- 
hand, it had, most probably, preserved 
ittf i W and appearance to the present day ; — of 

siiich made. , . — 

Prom ']^ertepolig^;ji’J'Mr.;; Buckl^Jbadi’''tis!!'io Damascus, to 
this day a populop^and flourishing city. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and was welbknoWn in the days of 
Abraham. The origin of it, however, it is not possible to 
trace. Its days of greatest glory were those of iBenhadad 
II., king of Syria, who ^gathered all his host together, and 
went up and besieged Samaria, and warred against it. The 
Bible informs us, that irP this campaign, Benhadad was ac- 
companied by thirty- two kings, and when, in addition to this 
circumstance, we mention that Damascus was then the capital 
of Syria, its might and glory will be easily understood. But 
after all, Benhadad was an idolater ; the Syrians called Jehovah 
the God of the hills, but denied that He was God of the valleys* 
or capable of defending his chosen people on the plains ; and 
the Lord of the hills and valleys resented the impiety* and the 
king of Damascus and his men were compelled to flee for their 
lives. 
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We ntgr^i tijira pver a n^w page in the history of 
It very after ceases altogether? to figure as an indepea-^ 

dent kingdoit^, and becomes, by turns^ tributary to tbe Baby- 
lonian, Crreob, and Roman powers. At the time of 

Darius, the royal treasury of the Persian Empire, and 

then it feti li^io the hands of Alexander, after the battle of 
Issus, and; after hia death, forme<i a part of the kingdom of 
the Selencidte, till it finally passed to the lioinaiiB, Under the 
Syro-Macedonitf^u dynasties, and the Romans, it was the capital 
of Ca?k>Sym. As a Roman Province, it is constantly referred 
to iii the New T^tament, and is the scone of Paurs humili- 
ation and conversion, and of the first spreading forth of 
ChrivStinnity among the Gentile world. It was a considerable 
city also under .the Saracen Caliphs, and w^as the residence? 
of the Ommiadcs ; and it still dourishes as a living city — being 
the capital of PkshaUcy and the second in importance in all 
Syria, ^ 

Damascus stands in the midst of an immense plain, cele- 
brated for its picluresqiie effect and beauty, which ia much 
heightened by the circumstance of its being nearly aurrmind- 
ed (it is so surrounded on throe sides,) by iiakeil and dreary 
hills. The city rises, as if out of the heart of a forest of tail 
palm and cypress i:rees, and its domes and minarets stand in 
beautiful contrast to the beauties of nature. It is seven inilovS 
in circumferencoV tad U intersected by foxir or five 
rivers. There ate many noble mosquee, and fiiie 
and there are fountains in every part of the city, W 
ixi every house, supplied by running streams; whibh iraiwse the 
town In every directimh I'he populalipn Ms been estimated 
by some at 4,00, 000 soubi, though, prpMbly, it is less by half 
l^roviaious are so fine and so cheap, that Carne says, that it is 

no place to }jerfurin penance in f and the orchards and 
gardens bloom with the finest fruits aixd flowers- 

The streets of the desert-girt metropolis are thronged with re- 
presentatives from all parts of the world. The condition of the 
Ch^stia^^^ is not quite so easy as might be wished, though 
much of prejudice and bigotry has softened down of late. 
Under the Egyptians, they had toleration and protection. 
But the Turks are more stubborn in their bigotry and 
hate, and deride the Christian name. The applauding wel- 
come, however, that Lady Hester Stanhope received, when 
passing through the streets and bazars of the city, proves 
that their abiiorrence of infidels is not insuperafile. llie 
ii^lmbitants have also very filthy habits, like oriental nations 
generally, and the interior portions of the town, by their 
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«nclcanliri€8s> form a sad contrast to the outward of it 

The excess of filth in so^ne countries originates fr^m* want 
of water. But, as we have Ba;d before, in Damascus, almost 
every house has a fountain, and yet it is one of the filthiest 
cities in all Asia. The ♦lews’' qtiarter piarticukrl;y> is peculiar- 
ly offensive to the organa of smell and right, though in nunaber 
the Jews are only about 1,000 mem The^e is also a hospital 
for lejxjre, where patients from fifty miles round are compelled 
by the authorities to reside, not to receive medical treatment, 
but to )pot. And this increases the iincleanliness of the place. 
Christian civilization even now could do much for this ancient 
city, and we verily believe that God ha's spared it from the 
usual curse of idolatry, — destruction and desolation, — that the 
site from whence Christianity was first preached to the 
Gentile world, might, in time, be one of Hk holiest temples. 

We were not near tlie jmet of Lalia Mdokh, when ho sent 
his Perl winging over the vale of Balbec, to see such a pretty 
right, as a child at play, 

** Among tlie rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rusy and as wild as they. 

Chasing, with, eager hands and eyes. 

The beautiful blue dumsed files, 

That fiattcrc<ii louiul the jasiniiio stetug, 

Like W'i aged-flowers or dying gems 

q^erwise we would have taken the celestial wanderer for our 
sainted Lebanon,” instead of the very accurate, 
;eomew prosy Mr* Buckley. '■ The poet has 
giveh* us ; #ach; a rich all the enchanted regions 

there,^’ caUing tip even lizards” to glitter on the walls of 

ruined shrines^ add shpiVinst us 

g, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their hanks, &c., &c.” 

That we find it difficult to relish the plain narrative of the 
Bachelor of Arts ; and yet sooth to say, some obstinate 
inward monitor, that will take no denial, insists on our 
trusting to a guide who writes in solid prose, in pref(*rence to 
one who, . mounted on his hot steed,’’ capers too recklessly 
for truth. 

The city of Baalbeck is now completely in ruins. The 
name signifies, in the Syrian tongue, the city of Baal, the 
Bun ; and the site appears to have been one of the earli- 
est dedicated to the “iSabean mythology. The history of 
the ruins, however, is very unsatisfactory. We have scarcely 
any information about them. The magnifieent remains that 
yet surVive the ravages of time, attest the greatness and 
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luiury latjoient city. But w6 are l€^ft completely in 

the dark the date of their erection, and the men who 

raised th^t Traces are to be Seen of many structures of 
great an^Sjuity having been restored and altered at subse- 
quent epochs of their greatness ; .but when this was done, and 
what naudn did it, we can only guess, — and guess, too, in the 
dark, having no data to go by. la the Way of restoration 
somethings may have been done by the Romans, but 
certainly not much. . 

Of the rums, the objects most familiar to the eye of the 
traveller are immense quantities of hewn stone, and fragments 
of pillars scattered about in all directions. But these ate by 
no means the in<>st prominent memorials on the spot ; for the 
remains of the temples still preserve a majestic and proud 
appearance. Ooriuthian pillars of pompous formed the 
ooJonnacIes of the; temples, and their architectural beauty was 
so pre-eminent^^ that, even, at the present day, in their muti- 
lated oonditfon,;: the eye is never satisfied with garbing at them. 
The designs also appear to have been on the boldest plan, 
striking the mind with an air of greatness seldom felt while 
looking at likie specimens of modern art Perhaps the vigor and 
vastness of the driginai conception has, in some cases, suffered 
from the Workmanship of a later age. The labors of differet^t 
ages is palp^bUy blended in many of the remains extant. jSut 
the effect of 'rtbe "Whole, is bold and sublime* ,, > , . , 

. The viciimthdes: which reduced such splendid':'MfWbif5«!l^|^t^^^ 
the past, caiinp:t. now he. historically, txaced^;; 
little light id .guide'me.'in 'hhc'enqwy’abbdtl'tw^ 

Banlbeck, as in 'investigating ,ite Its 

history Is a mass of and not 

to be unravelled. The promulgation of Islamiam, however, 
evidently completed the work of desbUtion, the* ignorant 
bigotry of the followers of Mohammed eyer delighting in 
pillage, destruction, and massacre. And sb completely has 
desolation wasted the soil, that even the fruitfulness of nature 
has now deserted the spot, and neither ** golden melons/^ nor 
roses, nor pomegranates, though conjured up by the poet’s 
fancy, are there abundant. 

Baalbeck is a magnificent sight, when viewed beneath the 
setting sun. So is Palmyra at sunrise, according to the enthu- 
siastic Lord Lindsay. If the architecture of Riulheck is superior 
to that of the ancient XadmoTj the grandeur of the general 
effect of the ruins of the latter city has, espebially by earlier 
been often preferred* Some recent visitors, how- 
<Ver, have cenridered its position rather unfavorable to the 
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effect of its It is situateil at the foot of i^oun*- 

tfuns, and their natural subHinity and elevation jplaob the 
works of art in a disadvantageous <^ontra8t If the eity badi 
been on tbo-- summit of the bills, , it would have bad a more 
imposing appearance; but, as it is, it suffers Instead of gaining 
by its position. Yet, in spite of such drawback/ the ruins of 
Palmyra still astonish the traveller. The palm trees are not 
BO abundant now on the site, as they must have been when it 
got its Grecian name. But they are still to be found in the 
gardens which environ the ruins, and are gladdening beacons 
to tli:e weary traveller, assuring him of fresh water and 
green shade ; and the city of palms owes much of its interest 
to the trees which shade and enliven it, 

Solomon founded Palmyra, otherwise called Tadmor, Thad- 
mor, or Tamar, He/raiaed it to be one of the main stations 
of the commerce he bo successfully prosecuted^ and it vvaa 
frequented in his time by caravans from all the leading cities 
of the East^ Its position facilitated Its grandeur. The caravans 
from Persia and India, and other remote ooutttries to the 
East, found it the most convenient resort to tiuload their 
wares; and merchants from the West also found it to be the 
best market to dispose of theif corn modi ties* And thus it 
soon became the chief mart of the commerce, carried on by 
land. But traffic changes .its routes, and in time, Tadmor ceas- 
ho resorted to by caravans. Even so early as the reign of 
was become a wastes It was rebuilt by Adrian, 
;'b'eihg climatci hut‘'|hj^ chief source of its 
greatnes# parsed away. Uhd^ Caracalk it obtaincMl the 
privilege of a Ecnhah colony, ^ became independent 

under Odenatus, when the Itoman power declined; and his 
widow, Zenobia, made it the capital of the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire, which she conquered and took. Of this 
extraordinary woman, Aurelian, the greatest general of his 
age, has said, that she was prudent in council, firm in her 
character, wise in her conduct towards the army, liberal 
when occasion called for it, stern when severity was require 
cd and that the whole people of the East and of Egypt 
so dreaded her displeasure, that neither Arabs, Saracens, 
nor Armenians, dared to move,” so as to offend her.* But 
the AmasRon queen was in her turn vanquished by the Ro- 
man general, and led in triumph to Rome, and Palmyra, 
rebuilt by a Roman, was destroyed by Roman hands. 
Subsequent Emperors coutiibuted a little to its restoration 

,• III taore recent timep^ Lady Hester Stanhope was crowaed ijueou of* Balm^^a by 
thoB^donim . 
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a< 2 faJn. Bfdti'ixi 744, A. D., it fell itito ihe hnntlsi of the 
MosletTl»; MerwHUy and waa ^v.agely (lealt with* 

What vv^ottiis'^jbf destruction remained undone, w^s finally com- 
pleted by ihejarmy of Timur, A, jD. 1400.^ t 

The rmne of Palmyra' stand in the midst of a desert of 
sanrh shcltdted by moiintains to the west and north, hut to- 
wards the other two cardinal pointer the prospect is only 
hounded by the horjixon. Seen from a great distance, the view 
tells with strikini^ effect. Corinthian columns of white mar- 
ble present the appearance of a forest from afar ; and nume- 
rous square ipnifos look like so many temples of quaint but 
interesting form. These, howmver, are the remains of compa- 
ratively later times. The tombs might possibly be the relics 
of older days thap the Boinan era,-^they may be the mona- 
menfs of the ancient Palmyrenes. But they arc not vestiges 
of the da 3 "S of jSoIdmon, and tlian they there are no older re- 
mains extant. Of the works of modern times, the remains 
arc many, and they are chiefly characterized by .astonishing 
vastness of materials. Stones bf enormous size appear to have 
been used in of the buildings, and there aye ceilings yet 
to be seen, made of one single slab. And the fragments of 
architecture ^te s6 numerous, tliat were the theory advanced 
that all the people lived in palaces, it would not be easy to 
gliinsay the dpgtna/ There is also a fountain remaining, eajd 
to be one of five that graced the ancient city. Itisai^fe 
phurcous spring, and believed by the people of the 
nave extraordinary medielna|;virtues. ^ ;V'' 

As Palmyra was the chief mart of the land trade 4h the days 
of Solomon, so Tyre was the chief matt for the cemk 
earned ori by sea. It was a great city in those times. We 
read that David, the father of Solomon, went to Hiram, king 
of Tyre, to ask for help in rearing the temple of the Lord; 
and the burden of EzekiePB lamentation shows that the an- 
cient Tyrians had reached a very advanced stage of civUiM'- 
tion. But civilmtion was pushed to an extreme extent in 
Tyre. Her riches and her fairs ; her merchandise, her mari- 
ners, and her pilots ; her silver, iron, tin and lead; her ivory 
and her gold ; the honey, the oil, and the balm ; spices ntid 
precious stones, and rich apparels of purple and of blue, had 
created new source^ of ^ratification for the eager mind 
B^an, and enervated civilization into luxury. And the city 
that had said, I am of perfect beauty,’* before the thrones 
of whose elders the nations of the whole earth displayed 
their treasures, fell by its Capuan iudalgences/ One cor-» 
riiptioiu another. The true and only Obd wa^ dteeertr 
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ed for sen^?el6Ba idols— the ctinnJpg workraansyfe;^^ 
haiuls; p-ud thOo the cup of wra|;h was jfiUed;, aua Cpuqu^ror 
after conqueror arose, the appointed mi rasters of "vengeancei 
to punish the impiety. ^ ^ 

The first to chustiso the presumptuous glory of Tyre^ 
was I^ehuchadnezxar^ who, unable to get at the wealth of 
the Tyrians, razed, in his anger, the whole town to the 
ground, and slew all the inhabitants who failed to elFect 
tlieir flight. The city thus destroyed, uevex^ recovered its 
glory, and the site is named Old Tyre,” in contradistinc^ 
tion to the New Tyre,’’ which the enterprising spirit and 
perseverance of tlm Tyrians raised instead. The new city 
had a Umg era of peace to form its greatness and renown. 
Till the age of Alextnidor tlie Grreat, there does not a])pear 
to have been- any potent enemy to molest its rising dignity, 
and when the mad Macedouian appeared before its walls, it 
w as again the , greatest of Syro-Pbmmciau cities. After 
a tedhms siege of seven months, however, it was compelled 
to }ield to the licrseverance of the Greeks, p»nd it was then 
that the ruins of Old Tyre, as much as had survived till 
then, were cast into the sea, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled, they shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy 
dUvSt, in the midst of the water, and thou shalt he no more ; 
thoiigli thon be souglit for, yet slmlt thou never be found 
again/’ and, verily, the exact site of the old city cannot now 

■ ' New Tyre w,as Antigonus; but ho 

efiFectod ndthpig/ and the Tyrians enjoyed peace till the age 
of the, CrUsadea. But, the glory of Tyre was gone; for the 
rivalry of Alexandxda had celled its commercial importance. 
A harder doom, however, awaited it yet. The word of 

God had passed that it should be a place for fishers to 
dry their nets on. During the Crusades, it was several 
times beleaguered, and, in 1291, it was compelled to yield 
to the Muhauunedans, who utterly demolished its splendid 
fortificatione. The most remarkable ruins ixow arc the 
two ports of the city. The moles wdiicli formed tliem have 
been 'much waslied off by the sea, and the towers which 
flanked them have alinost entirely tumbled down. And its 
present inhabitants are only a few poor fishermen, the wit- 
nesses of the fulfilment of the propheejp Broken walls^ pillars 
and vaults, are also to be met with heaped together, but not a 
bouse is to be seen contradicting the dread decree, thou shult 
be built no more.’’ . 

From Tyre Mr. Buckley conducts us to the tuina of Petra, 
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tlia ' Whats/tiraebb, by 

tion of supplanted bis brofber ISsati in bia birfch-right, 

the latter»|wlio find ptinolpally offended his Makei* by hie 
marriage w|lh the Canaanites^ went into the country fVom the 
face of bis ^hrMher, and took shelter in the district of lilount 
Seir ; and there his descendants* the Edornitea* extirpating 
the ancient inhabitants, made their caverned dwellings their 
home* We, b*tve every reason to believe that, at a very eply 
age, the sptritedf Edomites out the solid rocks into archi- 
tectural figures^ and erected the palaces, of which we have yet 
such sublime reipains ; and the city of the rock very soon be- 
came a monumenV of their pride and glory. The hardy and 
independent descendants of Esau, restless* wild and energetic, 
were to be discouraged by no amount of labour ; and the 
excavations in the rocks testify to this day* to the wondroga 
toils they hor0, and ^-Iso to an amazing progress in civilization. 
But the flAt had gOtt® forth* that the elder should serve the 
younger. No ait^p^tit of glory or power could recall it, O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock* that hold eat the 
height of the hill* though thou should make thy nest as high 
as the eagle, I will bring tbee down from thence.^^ The frater- 
nal feud among itlie descendants of the brothers would not 
cease, and eventually Amaziah, the descendant of Jacob, gfiined 
by conquest the possession of Petra. 

In tlie reign bf the Emperor Trajan* Arabia Petrea befcs^jg^so, 
a province ol the Homan Empure; and under the l 

original struoturcs of the Edomites received epmh; ^^ 
and even embellishment. I^ut these are di^rihgmanable 
from the rest The ipqdijficatiqns and alterations pf different 
ftges are correctly indioa^d by the different character of tho 
sculpture, and even where the elucidation of the several orders 
mixed up is difficult, it cannot be said to be impossible. 

What contributes most to the magical effect of the ruins of 
Petra* is the rich and various color of the rocks. They 
of all kinds, and blended so as to form every sliacle and hu© 
that \ye adndre in tlie plumage of birds or in flowers. Besides 
tills, the architectural designs that embellish the fronts of tha 
buildings* are peculiarly sumptuous and attractive. Taste and 
ekill appear to have been tasked to their utmost capabilities in 
jvorking out these decorations. The interior of the buildinga 
is for the most part quit© plain and destitute of ornaments* 
but they are not necessaxaly wanting in beauty and effect ; and 
the palace* the temple, and the tomb* have all the same charac- 
ter. They partake alike also in the extent of their desolation. 
Bdoin shall be a desolation/ has been verified^ and the moun- 
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'■'.taiiis^of^ Ew? aii(i,)bis:henikg% liifty#;''now be'comi^;|^^||iom^ of 
tW: dragons of tbe wildom'^es* ; ;'‘m;v v;?!’ 'v' , 

"S^’rom ’Potm' tp the oaves EHora is '‘a Wliher/longiie^-pi 
but we dfo not <|datrel with Mr. PuckleyV arrangement, which, 
from the rocky city t>f Arabia, leads p$ al' once to the rock- 
lie wn temples of India* If the Utter arc not aheient as the 
caverns of ;Esau and his descenclants, their antiquity is still 
very remote; and as architectural remains, though very defici- 
ent in regularity, and very poor in proportion^, they are not 
altogether despicable pnmfs of the perseverance and art of 
former generations The grotesque figured of the iliudu 
deities sufficiently explain why these gigantic excavations were 
made. , As in Egypt and Assyria, a false belief exacted these 
hard tributes from the labor of man; and the ruins of Eilora 
aiid Salsette, read aright, teach the same edifying lessons of 
momlity as those of Thebes, Babylon and Kineveh. In the 
cause cf a false religion Were raised the rffi^hty edifices which 
surprise us so much by the grandeur of their dimensions ; and 
their present state of silence and desolation sufficiently ex- 
plains the destiny, present and to come, of the religion they 
were designed to honor. The symbols of Budhlsm survive, but 
to sliow that Indian Budhlsm is no more ; and Brahminism 
too, we would fain believe, is fitst flying Out of the land, repell- 
ed by the wholesome influence of a purer creed/ 

'The liistory of the cave-temples in India is altogether un- 
Chbwu, evqry portion of ancient Indian hbtOry being lost in 

but the remains which exist, clearly 
attest; the! md influence of the religion of 

Budh; : Thbexcavattofis for tlm m very impos- 

ing diaraoteri The darkucss the gloomy ap- 

peax*ance of the gigantic rocks and rocky figures, the massive- 
ness of the pillars, even the superincumbent appearance of the 
solid rock, give the whole assemblage of structures an air of 
greatness and awe. This description is true, as well of Ele- 
phants and Salsette, as of Ellora. Ellora, how ever, has by fat 
the most numerous excavations, and the construction of its 
subterrannean edifices displays to the greatest a;|yaiitage the 
skill of Indian artists. They are, however, nciw all alike 
deserted and abandoned— all alike hushed in desolation ; — ^all 
alike erumbUng into ruins; nor are there any prospects for them 
of better days to come, unless, as suggested by Bishop Hebcr, 
the largest of the Budhist temples should be converted into a 
place of Christian worship. 

Mr. Buckley did not find anything to detain him in India 
after his visit to Ellora* But among the ancient cities of the 
' " hi 
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world* cloBervesn place* mi shall have it m ourpagos-^ 

It 19 the the cities in tlinduStan^ and is reputed 

to ha*t'0 been lotinded by its patron deitVi Mahadeva. It is 
likewise abeounted to bo the nearest road to heaven. Of its 
nnciont history wo ha^e no records.. Mythology traces its ori- 
gin fiom the remotest ages; and it is regaided as the birth-place 
of the godsj and the aliode of super-human sages ; and its nar- 
row sUeets and curious lofty buildings give it a mysterious and 
unusual aspect, inuoU In confiimation of its pretensions to anti- 
quity. The city is in the shape of a half moon, with its inner 
eur^e on the rivi^r side; and its suburbs arc of considerable 
0 x 1 cut. Tho hou^^es arc generally foui, five, or six stories 
high, and they are Urge buildings, but the rooms are unventi- 
Inti d, and insufferably close. Tho temples and mosques arc 
woithior specimens Ot arcluteetuie, and present a hpleiuHd pano- 
rama to the view TJm spires and domes of the temjile rise above 
theterraees of the highest houses, and tho nunaiet'>'of the mos- 
ques are higher atilk Kspecially the greit mosque built by Au- 
rung^ebo, shoots its minarets far into the sky ; and, though not 
the Ingest, it ia assuredly the moht prominent object m the city, 
ft is said to have been elected on the site of* a magnificent 
Hindu temple^ destro^cd b\ the intolerant Kmperor for the 
pm pose of hmiOjliuting fUe llAiihmans. On the iivcr side, tlm 
(fhatSf deBoendiijg from the top of the higli bank to th<* bed of 
rite river, are also noble stnictmes. They are many of thona 
of solid ma^ionry, and all gencially pleafcing to the eye* Qti 
account of them, especially, tho view of the city from the 
Rite bank is a good one, but that from the minarets of tho great 
niosquo is, perhaps, still more magnifioeut. 

01 the idolatry prevalent in Benares, we need Uot here say 
mmh. It hue been remarked, and we believe correctly, that 
tiie images of the gods worshipped are moro numerous lh*in 
the luing human inhabitants of the city, and yet Benares 
is a very populous city. These images are mostly of Maha- 
deva, who is not unfrequently repiofoented by that most 
abominable of all nqiieacntation^, tho Argha^ or the coiijnnctiou 
of the Lmgani and the Yoni; and these are to be seen, not 
only in thoTcmples, but in piivate houses and gardens, and at 
the coinera and by the Rides of ‘■trects and thoroughfares. After 
this, it IS unneccsSiXry to add that the city has little real holiness 
about it. On the contrary, it is one of the most wicked places 
in India, bwarmmg with courtezans and sinners of every descrip- 
tion, and wc fear that the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah is iiU’* 
pending o\er it, and will overtake it, unless timely averted 
by the triumph of truth. 
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Ht, Bu<jkley’» omission to notice Benarc« among |:1m ancient 
cities of the wotW, after all, is fully justifiable, for tho momo- 
riiils of human progress tire very scanty ia tliis aneleut cit}% 
I’ew buiWings of very ancient 'date are to be at pre- 
sent, though, in a large portion of the materials of which 
the more modern buildings are com[)Oi?<jd, it i« not impossible 
to traco marks of great antiquity. Many of the cominoncsi 
building? for instance, are oompo‘^cd of ntoncB richly carved, 
and of varying ornamental characters. Here it ia evident that 
fragments of more splendid edifices have been applied to other 
purposes since their destruction. Towards the north-cast of 
the city, traces of some ruins are also to be seen, the ground 
for miles being strewed with fiagiueuls of bricks and stones, 
and several mouhds of vurlou-^ kinds and siases ; and from tlieso 
K'lics of liuddhiain have been frequently dug out. But of the 
history of these ruins we know absolutely noih5ng4 The iiaine 
of Kaahi occurs freijuently in the Hindu Shaslras, but tliobo 
legendary annals merely aftord light sulfioient to make the 
daikness visible. From the we learn that Kashi existed 

before those weie written; but we leatn nothing more. 

If we cv)uld*gct an authentic history ot Benares, it would much 
dtieidate, we think, the gruiual progn^ss of Hinduism. 

From Indu we go to ('hina, ami to the most northern part 
of it, there to visit Pekin, the capital of the (Jhineso Empire. 
Though an ancient city, Pekin survives in all its glory ; and is 
the mcltopoUs of a thud of the liumanracc, if tlic ostimatcB bo 
coi^reoty by whi<?h the population of the glt>be is set down 
to bo 900,(K)0,()00 ftouls and that of China ;KJ() 000,000. 
Nankin waS originally the chief city of Cliina, but, in very 
early times, the troublesorno Tartars, or rather the Huns, 
rendered the removal of the court to the frontiers of the 
kingdom necessary, and from that time 1 Vkin, from a village 
state, rose into siguifie^nce. The present e/ity isdeaoribod to be 
divided into three parts, enclosed one within another, and sur- 
rounded by tbeirrosp<‘ctivc walls. Of these, the firstami innermost 
enclosure is by far tlie most important and grand, ^aml contains 
the palaces of the king, and the courts of tlui royal family. 
All the palaces are superb* Where the stv !e of art appears 
rather unnatural, and this wo fancy is a lieqnent case, the 
Chinese having a very fantastical and grotesque method of 
tlieir own in every thing, the eluboratenobs of the woikman- 
ship almost invariably makes up for the whimsical chaiMcfer 
of the design. Within this enclosure there is also a magnifi- 
cent flower garden, called the Earth’s liepose/' where the 
queen delights to take her stroll. 
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The BCceftU enclosure is the residence of the offioery of the 
court end of the greater merchants; and the third is oecwpled 
hy Chineso shop-keepers nnd tradesmen* and all the lower 
orders of society; nnd the change of localities is forbidden. 
The first enejomro is named The Forbidden City,” and, as a 
place of residence, it is ibj bidden to all but the royal family, 
l^ie second and third are not bo rigidly guarded, but the Man- 
darins tike goof^ Cntc that they nre not huddled up with the 
mob. The popuhition of tlu^ capital is so great, that even iho 
Midost ^'tjieots are always weenc^ of bustle and contusion. It is 
estiimitcMl by the late*<t nckoning at 300, ()()() houIs, and thcisc, 
with their lior«»cs, nudes, eluili'^ and waggon*^, crdiMUi the city 
day h} day, as if hoiuo untisird show hul drawn in the whole 
country around. t)ne wouhl ev})v<*t that streets in which there 
was so much perpetual aniniution would be kept clean; but 
cleanliness is not oiiental virtue, and they aie full of dht 
aiid dust. 

Pokiu is both an ancient and a modern city, and it has both 
aneient and modern edifiec'^ in it. Ot its antiipiities, howmor, 
Ml. Buckley does xmt say much, nor have wu' any information 
to enable ua to make up for his short-coming. The fact is, in 
the course of tiihe, they have all undergone inodern impiovc- 
ment, and the only piece architecture that yet retains nn 
old appearance, ife the (5 rent Wall, accounted among the woiuhrs 
of the earth. The priviie houses arc all mean and poor look- 
ing, and very few of them are two-storied. Tlic^ arc neither 
models of architc'cture, nor good Bpeoimens of it ; and ih^re 
ifi no vestijye to show that greater progre«B towards individual 
comfort Jiad been made there in the good old times. 

From Pekin, as if for the purpose of setting at defiance all 
conjecture as to tlr‘ principle of his arrangement, Mr. Buckley 
conducts us to dcruaalcm. Even before the reign of David, 
tXerusalem was an important city. It was David, however, who 
increased its coTHe<juenco by selecting it as the capital of Judah 
and the seat of his glory ; and he commenced preparations for 
building the house of (}od in it, which was left to Solomon 
actually to build. TJie successors of Solomon were not all 
pious princes. Rehoboam even evinced u tendency to idolatry, 
and the consequence was that Bhishak, king of Egypt, con- 
quered the city and despoiled the temple. The fito of Jeru- 
aalom no better under micccetling princes. Some of them, 
indeed, efule<ivoured to repair the havoc it had suffered, but 
the people had grown sinful, indolent, and profligate — they had 
forgotten their God: and NcbuchadnCzaiar completed, with firo 
and bvvuril, what the king of Egypt had begun — the destruction 
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of the city* Still disposed to mercy^ tlic Lord turned an eye 
of compassion on fallen Jcrusalcn^. A new teinplei and a new' 
city, were erected, and, thoUj^h these did not teach all the 
splendour of times pnst, dreams of future glory elated onc>e 
iiK^re the mimla of the Jews. But Piolomy took Jerusalem 
by Hurpriso, and dispelled thoSp anticipations for a time; and 
under the Egyptian rule the design of amalgamating the Jcwisli 
religion witli the belief of the Pagans had well ulgli ruined 
the city, a fate which was only prevented by tho devotion 
of Judas and his followers. Tho temple was re-taken by tho 
Jews, and repaired and puiificd, (a statue of Jupiter having 
been set up iu it lor a while,) and tho worship ot God was 
rohlored. 

In C)J5 B. C., Pompoy again surprised tho city of the Jew^, 
and on that occasion its walls vrere demolished. Cra^isna, lb G. 
f)l, followo<l at the heels of J\)mpey, and pillaged even the 
saiiotuary, whicli the other had spared. In 43 li. 0.* however, 
Autipatcr rebuilt the broken walls, and during the reign of bin 
soti Herod, the city was much stnmgAhcned and enlarged. The 
old lom])le was pulled down, ami a magnilioent new one erootod 
on the sit(S and other bplended improvemeuta were made, such 
as lully justilit'd tlio remark of l^liny, that, at this jxu'iud, 
fjerusalcnj was by far the most splemlcd city, not ol dudea 
only, but of the whole oast. But this prosperous morning 
was destined to end in gioom. The city was captured by 
Titus A. 1). 70. The immediate cause of the capture 
was the rehollion of the Jews against tho Homan power. 
The oppression pf the Homan governors, added to lh(‘ overt 
insults of tho emperors to their religion,*^ drove the Hebrew 
people to desperation*. They betook themselves toann^, ami 
were worsted. The cruelty Of the Komtms then expelled them 
from their homos, and, when they atlempted, witli native 
stubbornness, to x^egain possession of them, the last remnants 
of the race were expelled from the city, and it was s\iadc death 
for them to approach it. 

Two hundred years after those event.?, Helena, tho inotliov of 
Constantine, visited the ruins of Jerusalem, and on ilu* supj)oscd 
site of tlie nativity at Bethlehem, built some ehmehes; and, 
after her, Constantine also built a inagniliecuit clmrch on the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. In A. I). d37. Justinian also 
built a magnificent chapel upon Mount Moriah, iu honor of 
the Virgin. But in the mean time, the Roman name and Ro- 
man greatness had pasacd away. The Goths ami tlie V<indnE 

+ Tho Kinp(‘ror Crthffuia lit so Ur to unlvr lii^ Maluo to ht ('tup m th< 
le oi' (jod 
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had triam|»hed over the glory of Borne— rude barbarism had 
ovei-riddejti ^^ornipted civilization* The Boman possession of 
derusulern therefore had ended, and the PeisirttiH, and after 
thorn the Arabians, had become masters of the Holy City. The 
cruoltioB they inflicted on the pious pilgrims fjom the West, 
led, at a subsequent period, to the Crusudes, of which it would 
exceed our purpose here to speak. For all the blood that 
was Bhe<l, for all the money tlmt was wasted in those <»bstiiiate 
hndi much prolonged conflicts, J eras Jem, up to this day, is in 
tlie hands of unboliovers. 

Of the mins of ancient Jerusilom not oven a trace faur\ivcH- 
The appearance of the city from a distance is exceedingly doso- 
laic. i‘\)r several miles around the mountains arc bare, steep 
and rocky, jnosenting an unifoimly des^uded appeal ance ; and 
the city stands as if cut oil from the world in bolitude. Within 
tlie city there is hardly a stone now which could be pointed 
out as having belonged to those structures, which are alluded 
to by the inspired historian'^. Even the foiindati(m& are broken 
up, and every fragment hafi been <^wept away. Ihc riuiiis winch 
now accost t,no tiaveller, arc all of compai itivdy mr^dern date. 
Here a Ilounm tower is to b" cccii elected on ma'^sive JewiJi 


architecture; them a TurkiJi nuwque raided on llchicw fouii- 
ihtions; but oven tho.lewi li portion of such remains evidently 
lelongcd not to the ancient ci^y. The fragments oi Roman 
arolnteeture arc many. Some handsome lenntins of Saiuc^^ 
nic sphmdour are also to be mot with. But Judah Jut® ba^n 
cast down {'omplctely, for there is not even a yestigc of Iter 
ancient glory. 

Mr. Bueldcy next devotes four pages to Smyrna, Wo fear 
wc can Inudly afford it lUoro than one pipMgraph. We have no 
authentic history of its antiquity, nor any hold to help our 
gr >pi»g in the dark. Tantalus, the sou of Jove, said to have 
been its founder: but as Tantalus, after all, is but a fibulous 
character, this adds not much to our knowledge ol it. The 
LuJians laid it waste and desolate early as the time of 


Alexander the Great ; fmt ft was sufHcr|aentiy ref)uilt, and, 
nmV 1 the Romans, appears to have been regaided as one of the 
oi the East, lu A. D, 177 it was agiin dcstioyed 
i though it was rebuilt by Alarcus Aurc* 

lui^^n a Hplendid scitle, it never regained its ancient impor- 
tuiceanU pio^p^^rity. For this city the convulsions of nature 
wrought more intschicf than the ravages of man. Except 
I 8 .K lum, the thpAtre, and the tenjple of Jupiter Aersoue, 
ns aucicnt structures survive, nor are even tlieir 

glury, it 
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WAS pronounced to bo ^^the lovely, tlio crown of the or- 

nament of Asia f and its lofty Acropolis was crowded witli 
specimens of nrt, wliich have certainly not yet been crpjallcd 
in modern time^. Its temples and tombs, villas and baths, 
also, wore edifices of gictit taste and grandeur ; but they 
have all given place now (o Mohumnedan niosi|Ues and 
minarets. 

And now to EidresuM, the city of (be Amazons, more eele* 
brat(‘d still for its temple of that Amazonian godde*iS, Eiana, 
wlH#se worship was here celebrated, up to a vexy late period, 
with peculiar poipp and magnitlepn<*e. The temple of Diana 
wns burnt down on the night that Alexander ^v^^s born. 
Alexander afterwards ofleied to rel)uild the edifice, on tlie 
Condition of luung permitted to in‘-eril)e his name on the trout ; 
but tliU the* inhabitants indignantly refused, and at their own 
expense erected a i trueinr(% which oermpied !^20 years in l>uild- 
itroj jiud the magnificence of which fully ecjuallcd, if it did not 
hurpass, that of (he temjrlo which had been burnt down. 

I}c8id(‘8 the temple (*f Diana, Apello« and Parrhasius, also, 
have, by their biith, contributed to the celebrity of Ephesus* 
Eplwsus will also be long lemembercd as one Of the nm series 
of Cluistianitv, tliough the lulnc’-'i* it had them attainerl in tho 
diys of the Apostles has long jn-sed away. The tcmplo of 
Diana was biiiut do\>u by the (i(4bs. The fihoxit, “ Great is 
Ijord Jesu'a,” then succec^ded tho well known ancient roar, 
**Oreat is Diana of the EphesiaiiR.” IJut the altar of Jesus was 
U« turn, ovcrtlvrown — the (Jross gavo place to the Cres- 
Wtv tlie Crescent also has parsed away. The Pagan 
splendour of tho city# its Christian mightinesH, its brief Moham- 
medan glory, have all departed. It is now a heap of dc\soiation, 
and wilderness. Mounds of stones and untenanted mud cc^tagos 
arc all that arc now to be scon on the site of tho great city, 
and a few strangling peasants arc its only inljabitants. 

Saidis was the capital of Croesus, king of L}dia, Avhoso 
very name has become a word for lichcs and magniiicencc. 
It was this Croesus who asked Solon if he did not consider Jiim 
fully happy; and tho memorable reply of the sage has been 
deservedly remembered to tho present times — ‘‘Await tho 
end of life,^’ said the philosopher, “ before you judge of its 
good fortune;®* and tho most marvellous and melancholy illus- 
tration of the saying ia to be read in tho present condition of that 
imprognablo oity, the prosperity of which had roused the haugh- 
tiness of its king, Crmsus felt the truth of Solon’s remark before 
he died. His life was not fortunate. Cyiua the Mcde attacked 
and defeated him ; and he became a pruoner tod a servant, who 
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luul c'onaukwl hiinsrlf, a little wlillo before, the grcalesit 
and happiest of bovereigns. Sardis, after this, became a 
JY‘i!}ian city; and the gradual introduction of l^ersian man- 
ners soon, step by step, introduced llio various stages of 
Oriental degnUtatiou. It was roeovered again to Greek inter*^ 
est by the loniaiiB under Aribtogoras; but it bad declined 
Ijom iis rank and importance, and alter its subsoqueul do- 
btiuetion by fire, its historv becomes altogether void of interest. 
When Alexandor knocked at the gales of Saidis, it ;^ield(d 
to him without a blow ; and dgain, when tl»e Uoinant> triumph- 
ed over A.ntioohu9, it as easily be^*tuno subjt ct to the Koinau 
power. 

The ancient spirit of tho Lydiaiis had gone, and the beauty 
of their palalial city had likewise dejurted. \Ve have seen 
that it was once reduced by fire; sul)se(}u<‘ntly an eartlujuake 
oomploled its rum, At the thno of tin* Ihnperov Tibeilus, 
Jiowever, it was rebuilt, and many of the interesting relics of 
the ancient city were souojkt after aiul re‘‘tored. It is on tliis 
account, that to (his day some little vestiges of the gorgeous 
palace of (’roesn« are still to be seen. These cousiNt only of 
a low rent wuHb, poor Irugments of a haughty stiucturt'. 
Two c<dunms, atid a few mutilatcvl fragments, only represent 
tlie beautiful and gloiiou^ temple f)f Gybclc, once the piide of 
the vsplcnclid city; and green and flowery swaids arc on the 
biks of anei<?Ut theattCb and crowded ha) stations. 

Athens, the wondrous < ity of Athene, shall next receive our 
attention; but'it{‘^laa been so oHcn written of aud 
in volumes of hisihry and priticiBin, that a long ami detttUod 
sketch of it here ia not Tim history of Athena, ns 

Mr. Jjackley well o||ery^, xi the hbtory of Greece — nay, 
of the whole world, n'e adds, during a certain period. And 
how cm wc posfeibly epityini^c tlwi history ih ah article of a 
lew pag(‘s? Far unh can We dwoft on the difficulties and ob- 
senrities of her early poetical history. 

Athens was foimdcd by ThcHout'^at least it was in his 
ruga tlint Attica was properly consolidated, and its i‘'tpital 
IxHvune a city of note and fame. It lud a monarchical form of 
Government till tim time of Oodrus, who, sacrifitdn^ his life 
f\»r the good of his country, in a war with the Dorians, the 
kingly power ceased, and the throne remained vacant, 
''^rtidcr the aristocratic oligarchy that succeeded, tho city 
juade constdorable improvement. At first the severe laws of 
Draco, indeed, did little good, but Solon soon gave the state 
better regulAtlous, such as were well calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of a rising people. After the death of Solon, 
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Pibifltrafus, taking advantage of the Htn|’)idity of the mol), 
eeized the absolute power. But though the Atheoians siih* 
initted to lua tyranny, hia aons were not permitted to perpe- 
tuate it, and Athena wafl onec’ more on the road to glory. 
The battle of Marathon ia well known ; (hen followed those 
of Salamis and IMatiea, and they gave a new impulse to the 
energies of Greece. 

When she turned the tide of the Persian war, Athens had 
reached the acme of lior glory. After tliat, she began to abuse 
her mighty powers. The strength that* liad saved Greece, 
began to be turned to acts of oppression and tyranny. Othc*r 
stales ba<l Icamt from her the value of spirit and iiulopendenee, 
and they <u)mblned against her, as against a common cnemy- 
Shc mamialnevl her ])owcr as long as she couldf But at last 
her don nfall came ; and the crafty Philip of Macedoii, now 
th it the lioness was in Ikt toils, succeeded to pull down the 
oilier states ol (treece also along with her. 

Atlums stands on a rocky plain, enclosed by mountains on 
threi sides, and bounded on the fourth by the »ca. Even in its 
days of glory it possessed few tine streets, and the dwellings 
of pri\ate citizens were built ot very simple aud inexpensive 
materials, and had no architectural magnifioonoo to boast of. 
Ail the splendour of the eiiy was in its public edifices, in tho 
Acropolis or citadel, the temples, tlio museum, and tho publio 
S(|uares, The Acropolis wih, as it wove, tbo^ centre of tho 
public buildings. It must have been in a very noble style of 
arcMteciUref fbi? it has been a favourite school of imitation 
to tho arohjiiifeta and sculptors of w)d<?rj| tuues. ^i'he teinjilcs, 
also, were in a gtaud and splendid sfcyli^ theji** columns ot‘ noulo 
j)roportions, and tho friezes decorated wSIh varied devices 
relating to heroes and gods. Unlike the temjdcb dedicated to 
similar idolatry in (Oriental countries, these boro, even on their 
greasy material development, a refined and poetical character, 
an impress of the minds to whom they owed their origin. Tim 
Atheniana were certainly the most poetical peo])lc in Greece, 
and their artists tho most poetical in the world. All these 
masters were in the employ of the public ; and hence tho 
peculiar beauty of the ])ublio buildings and clecurationH. Tho 
works of art were considered to be common property, and this, 
at the same time that it served to bcautity public edifices by 
the entire application of a multitude of hands, also contributed 
to render those hands^ exerting themselves for a nation, more 
perfect in their toil, by allying glory with gold. The money 
which paid their labors was collected by contribution, and vast 
funds thus realized were at the disposal of the state. Owing 
to those causes mainly was Athens full of public buildings, 
especially shrines ami temples. 

M 1 
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Although Achaia was one of tlie smallest states in Greece, 
yet Corintfe, jits capital, may be named immediately after Athens, 
as having ;1l%n a very wealthy and powerful city in its day. 
As a it was, perhaps, the strongest in all Greece; and its 

geographical position on an isthmus, with two harbours on two 
sides, gaye It; pauch commercial consequence. It commanded 
alike the :^gcan and Ionian seas, and in those days navigators 
dreaded to weather the western promontory of Maleal The 
tralBo from to Italy, and from Italy to Asia, was there-' 
fore necessarily conveyed across laud, through Corinth, from sea 
to sea ; and this to the city w'as a source of great gain. Even 
in the da3"S of Homer it was, under its ancient name of Ephjrre, 
considered opulent; and its public works appear to have always 
been on a scale of grandeur and beauty. 

The origin of Coririth is involved in mythic obscurity^, but 
even in mythicalidays it was famous, and many great names, 
such as those of Sisyphus and Bellcrophon, are mentioned as 
those of its soyereigns. But we do not wish to get entangled 
in its history^ mythical or modern, and will therefore steer 
clear of both* At the time of the Peloponnesian war, Corinth 
was at the height of its glory* It was the most impoytaut 
enemy of Ath^nSf But it soon after began to decline* The 
power of Athena being humbled, the Grecian states fell on 
each otherj ai^d effectually disabled themselves. Its final de- 
gradation, whs not completed, till it fell into the ^apds 

of the Kqmaia^f when the. male inhabitants wei’^c , the 

sword, the women and cl^ildren sold as captives^ 
ruined and desolated witli a barbarity s^dom 
Corinth revived again, bat- duly 
Government* Its Grecian oharactcr had passed away. What 
the Itomans did for it was again undone by the Turks, and at 
present it is all in ruins* The remains of antiquity are of 
^urse vtery slender, and their precise date is only a subject of 
conjecture. On the remains of the ancient teinple of Venus 
now stands a mosque, and there were other like Turkish resto- 
rations, which have gone into ruins. 

We next proceed to Elis, the holy land of the Greeks. 
Armies were compelled to lay down their arms when passing 
through this favored region, and here the whole nation assem- 
bled to celebrate the Olympic games, the grandest festival of 
antiquity. Of course the tempo of Jupiter Olympius was the 
chief edifice of the city, and it held the colossal statiie of 
Jupiter — 'the master-piece of Phidias — the greatest work of 
ancient art There were also temples of Juno Lucina, and 

f |)Lonuments and statues of ail the gods named in mythology ; 

nd all these were grouped together in the sacred grove called 
'Altia, the sanctuary at once of religion and the arts. 
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The holiness of Elis made it the common ceiitm of the 
Greeks^ and this led to its prosperity and wealth. ®at of that 
glory and renown few vestiges now retnaiuj^ and the destructive 
progress of a luxuriant vegetation has sooner effected that 
ruin which time might otherwise have delayed. 

My cense also was a city of great note in aadent Greece. 
In the pagesof Homer it is distinguished for the exceHence of its 
buildings, and it was the seat of the ill-starred house of Atreus ; 
but it has long been in ruins. Even in the days of Thucydides 
its palaces were but fragments of stone, and we have no 
authentic annals of its autk^uity, for it ceased to be a living 
city before history was born. Its ruins now consist of an irre- 
gular inclosuro, called the Gate of Lions,” of rough masonry, 
but very strong. The walls of the citadel also may be traced 
in their circuit, many parts of them still sta^nding entire. Not 
only has time failed, but the destructive hand of man also has 
been unable yet to break them down. They, are said to have 
been built by the Cyclopes : their durability certainly is wonder- 
ful. Of other ancient buildings, only the traces of a few founda- 
tions remain; the rest are lost beneath turf and mountain 
plants. The specimens left are some of them very ornamental, 
and of dainty design. ** The king of men” appears to have 
kept as splendid a court as any Oriental soverOgp, and though 
his life was not spared him, after he returned a conqueror from 
Troy, MycentB had already reached a high pitch of magnifi- 
In the pages of the poet, however, Agamemnon will l)c 
best Mipembered, for Cyclopean though the ruins of Myceme 
may bp, thiy aTe^ and bear testimony no more to 

the gfoattt^s arid splendour of kings. 

From the cities of Greece^ we will proceed to those of Italy ; 
and the first that demands attention is Veii, the ancient rival 
of Rome, War, nothing but war, forms the history of tliis 
proud competitor of the eternal city, and even so early as the 
fabled reign of Romulus in Rome, the capital of the Etruscans 
had attained considerable power and glory. It ivas also famous 
as the school from whence the future empress of the world 
learnt the arts of civilization. Veii bears a conspicuous part 
in Roman history. Of many a stirring legend of Roman intre- 
pidity and heroism, it was the chief occasion. For four liundrod 
years it competed with Rome for the laurels of Wiar, and it 
caused much uneasiness to the rising mistress of the earth. 
Rome dreaded Veii, for her enmity was not to be despised. 

But the fortune of Rome triumphed in the end. 
in the year of Romo, 356, after a long siege ; and the long- 
hoarded vengeance of the Romans was unsparingly poured 
forth. The wretched inhabitants were slaughtered without 
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mercy, or a»ro98 the open country in. helpless despair, and 

the conepifel^: city was razed to the ground . ooloniz- 

In of Augustus, the site of Ven was again 

cd by this Romans ; Lt the glofy of dhe Etruscan capital had 
passed awny, and the colony did not thrive ; and in the days ot 
Adrian it 'had nearly died away A 

lengthened iwd drawn out to a very late period of the Koman 
Enfpire ; but it was Veii no more— nor her shadow— nor tne 

shadow of alpWde. i . m, r>f de- 

Of ancient Veil few vestiges remain. The P’^^cgt®ss of 
itruction has bhen rapid and effectual, ^re long the last 
fragments of her ruins will have penshed. The walls, te>n^<- > 
and palaces have all entirely disappeared already^, and, in th . 
placJ^, weliavfebare down, occasionally fringed tv'th ^®d, wiUi 

not a single hAbStation on its snrface. The name of Veil hve^ 
but not herself. - As for modern Veu, it never cccupied a third 
part of the site of the ancient city, and never attained any 

consequence that could long survive. ..t 

Rome triumphed. Of the city of the seven hills, at ti c 
same time that it is difficult to say httle, it is uneecessa^ to 
say much, for: the . subject has been exhausted by » h** ‘ ^ 
eminent compilers Its first foundation by the J^l^wers o 
Romulus, who bnilt a few rude huts on the l^Hnc lull, 
though involved in.mythical story, has been deeply 
dearly kid down, and the history of its subsequent grtatwes 
is known to every school-boy in all its detsik - ■ 

The first to aggrandize the rude city of Romulus w^ 
ouin. He raised matey stately buildings to beSUtiff the oapi- 
SiTlat were’dl drttrojrf w w.ro 

they of a high style of architecture. It la true that the fol 
lowers of Brennus wete amazed at the grandeur of t ^c ? 
where the senators sat in solemn conclave, awaitirig “eir en- 
trance; but they were barbarians, and had »«> of 

architecture, and were surprised at the style of buildmgs which 
so infinitely surpassed their own rough wandenng homes, it 
was not till after the subjugation of Gree^ that Roman 
architecture assumed a tasteful character. Of early Rome 
the works were rude and inelegant, and hardly objects of 
admiration to any beside those who cloned in everythin 
that had a Roman name.. The study of the magnificent 
models of Greece gradually reformed the Koman taste, and 
the imitation of those polished specimens soon covercu tiie 
geven hills with splendid private dwellings and public edifices. 

Roman greatness was at its highest pitch m the reign oi 
Augustus, and the city had then reached its greatest spkudour. 
** ;^ugu8tus found the capital of brick, and left it of marble, is 
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a trite saying, and verily, he did contribute milch to the 
beautifying of the city* Others before his time had paved 
for him the way, and others followed up his good example 
after him. Even Nero did some good in his own way. » He 
destroyed the city by fire — at all events, his conduct on the 
occasion gave rise to an opinion that he was the incendiary. 
The burning of the dirty and ill* ventilated city was not 
without its use* It rendered practicable its r^toration on 
more scientific principles, and it was so restored* Trajan 
built the matchless forum which, a later period, struck Con* 
stantine, a prince who had visited all the great cities of 
Greece and Asia^ with astonishment and surprise ; and Adrian 
completed the decorathms of the eternal city, which, in later 
ages, after it had experienced siege, conquest and desolation, 
still retained beauty and grandeur worthy Of the mistress of 
the world. ( 

The forum, which lay between the Capitoline and Palatine 
hills, was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned pn all sides 
with porticos, shops, and other edifices of imporing grandeur. 
The Capitol was a mighty fortress temple, which stood on the 
highest of the seven hills. It was the largest and the grandest 
of the buildings in the city, and it was also the most ancient. 
The temple of Jupiter occupied the centre, and those of Miner- 
va and Juno stood on two sides of it. At the head of the 
Palatine hills stood the palaces of the Cicsars, t The domes and 
pie^ still remain in sufficient glory to attest their by-gone 
giwndeur but altogether the whole is a melancholy wreck of 
what the Oity was.,; The ancient walls remain, at the present 
moment, to show the: extent of the city in its palmiest days, 
when A urelian effected its last extension. It embraces an 
extraordinary extent, and tho ruins attest an almost morbid 
taste in the Roman people for rearing vast edifices. Of these 
erections many were religious and triumphant buildings — 
temples and arches^ — now alike in decay. Was not the down- 
fall merited ? If the Latin satirists are correct in the estimate 
they formed of the national morals, Rome deserved the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Pompeii and Herculaneum had actu- 
ally met similar punishment, and, amid the remains of the 
buried cities, have been found ornaments, pictures, and even 
household utensils, so licentious and obscene, that the doors of 
the rooms in wliioli they are now deposited at Naples, are not 
opened, except to scientific men. But what were Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, but transcripts of eternal Rome? True, Rome 
' still lives ; the dome of St. Peter rears its proud head on high, 
and tho Vatican is a substitute for the palaces of the Cicsurs ; 
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but it h no more the Rome of the Romans — the mistress of 
the woiid/ 

Here SPtay bid adieu to Mr, Buckley^s Ancient Cities of 
the WorU^ } ii^ asks us next to repair with him to Scandina- 
via ; but have no mind to go thither just at present. We 
fully admit it is the abode of a people who have occasion- 
ed great, sudden, and numerous revolutions in Europe ; but 
this is not the object of our present enquiry. We have also 
purposely ekipned over another chapter, about the middle of 
the book, on the ruins ot American civilization;’’ for this reason, 
that the traces left do not show that civilisation to have been 
very great. The temples in America, as everywhere else, ap- 
pear to have been the beat edifices of the place, and these were, 
or rather arei for they survive to the present day, much too 
humble to be noticed along with the wrecks of the great 
cities of the older edntinent. True, some of them are enor- 
mous in size* The great temple of Mexico almost reminds 
one of what the Tower of Belus might have been; but the 
largeness of th^ Bim of the building is not an evidence of civi" 
Hzation. The arches and ceilings are of the rudest descrip- 
tion, and, if these pyramids have appeared grand in the 
eyes of soMp travellers, they owe the favorable impressiop 
rather to the bfeauty of nature around them, than to any 
intrinsic spfeudaur of their own. As for other edifices, they 
are ruder boiiig narrow apartments, and wrought witli 
grotesque of a much lower standard of arcMfcecjttirp 

than the wor^t Specimens in the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
only beauty of ji^oiont American buildings is ; that they seehi 
unimpaired by tihie- Buildingi of their agfei in the Old World, 
have long since passed Into shapeless ruins, but they survive un- 
touched by time, and uninjured by the weiather. The fact 
is, the American atmosphere has some particular virtues for 
preserving old edifices. 

We rise from the perusal of Mr. Buckley’s work, not 
without receiving a lesson worthy to be remembered long. 
To most of the cities which we have seen in his company, 
idolatry has been the sure forerunner of destruction. They 
had attained a stage of civilization much higher than we 
generally give the ancient nations of the earth credit for. 
Not only the difterent styles of architecture, but the materials 
they were composed of and adorned with, are, in many 
cases, indicative of much knowledge and refinement. But 
this could not preserve them— this could not screen them 
frpm the wrath of the Most High. The wars of men 
appear as the ostensible causes of their ruin, but the 
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agency of a Higher Power, though not directly visible, is 
clearly to be traced on the vicissitudea of their destiny. In 
somecasea, the convulsions of nature produced the ruin — in not 
a few the worm and the moth have reduced the greatest 
monuments of human industry and art. Hut they were all 
the means by which the inscrutable ways of &od were ful- 
filled, — and in every case when corruption had reached a pitch 
too high for heaven to suffer it to continue! look on, 
Examine the fragments of ancient buildings. ■ What do 
they record ? They are all the memorials of man’s folly 
and forgetfulness. The spirited efforts of .the chisel often 
represent^ indeed, a high state of civllizivtiQn, but they 
are not the less silent chronicles of licentious superstition. 
The sports, arms, habits of nations, are carved dn the monu- 
mental stone, but most prominent of all are represented the 
diabolical objects of Pagan worship. The curse of God has 
ibllowed the magnificent records of the impiety of man— 
that they might thus , be at once the witnesses of His power 
and of the vanity of their purblind maker. Unbiqat and 
uuhclpcn b}’' Divine assistance, oven Tltanian efforts failed to 
secure that footing of durability, which Heaven hafei not design- 
ed, save for the advancement of truth. 

And now those sites of glory and licentiousnesa have become 
so abandoned and forsaken, that the superstitious believe them 
to be haunted by evil spirits, A grim solcfurjity invests the ruins, 
and wen tlie daxinj? and the bold deem dangerous of ap- 
pijbach* And they nave become dene of the beasts of the deserts. 
The Kpn has hia lair in many, and the banes of sheep and 
other animals/ which travellers frequently alight upon in the 
midst of their researches, show that ravenous animals arc their 
principal inhabitMt^, The owls shall dwell there, and 
the satyrs shall dance, has come to pass. Now no man 
dwclleth in them ; even at noon-day the wild dog howls amid 
them to insult their silence. This has been the fate alike of 
temples, tombs, and palaces; temples where thousands once 
•worshipped^ and which, for several generations, were regarded 
among the wonders of the world ; palaces, where the proudest of 
the proud lived and swayed ; tombs, where the great ones of 
the eartli were interred by their descendants, that dust might 
return in peace to dust ; — all alike are now the scenes of man’s 
humiliation, objects for the thoughtful to ponder over. Even 
the traces of their history cannot be followed out ; it is often 
impossible so much as to guess at the chain of vicissitudes that 
have made them what they are. 
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Aut. VL't*!. Direetio^is for Jtmenuc Officers m the North 
fVestern i^^ovimes of the Bengal Presidemy^ regarding the 
Settlemmii and Collection of the Land lhz)enm^ and the other 
duties eonn^eted therewith. Promulgated under the authority 
of the Mdn^rahle the Livutenant-’Governor. Agra^ November 
1849.,; Second Edition^ Calcutta^ 1850. 

2. Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary^ Octoher 3^ 1853. 

3. A Sernion pr0^<ihed in SL PauVs Churchy Agra^ on occasion of 
the death of tfte Honorable James Thomasony Esg,y Lieutenant 
Governor of the North IFestern ProcinvvSy by the Pei\ 7\ V. 
French, i>i. Late Fcllotv of University College, Oxford, and 
Church Alis^bnary in Agy'a. Octoher 2nd. A. L). MDCCCLIII* 
Published of the request if the Church Wardens ff Si. Pants, 
and if other friends. Agra* 

A CrJiEAT MAN has passed from amoug US — a man ennobled, 
not by any one act of transcendant genius, or feat of moral 
daring, but by the far rarer merit of a long series of distin- 
guished actions, all succeesfulTy bearing upon the happiness 
and well-being of millions of our species. Such an one was 
James Thomason, the late Lieut.-(3overnor of the North 
WcsStern Provinces of tlic Bengal Presidency. 

It is not our inj^ention to give an elaborate biographical 
notice of tlte jSocefeed statesman, or to attempt to assign 
his place in the history of India. The scene of Jbis Kfo 
is yet close and recent ^ it admits not of the mel^dwe^ ' 
imparted by distiance ; and without these, f he lineaments of 
biography are too rugged and harsh to be attractive, too 
brightly colored tO secure the verdict of impartiality. Still, 
as reviewers of all that concerns the welfare of India, we can- 
not decline the tash of briefly tracing the progress of Mr. 
Thomasotfs career, and presenting a hasty sketch of the admi- 
nistration by which he has achieved a name second to none in 
the array of Indians Civil Governors. 

James Thoniaeon was bora at Shelford, in the vicinity of 
Cambridge, on the 3rd of May, 1804 ; but he was yet in 
early childhood, when his father, the Bey. T. Thomason, 
relinquished his parochial charge of that delightful spot, and 
devoted himself to ministerial labour in India. 

Towards the close of 1808, the Rev. Mr, Thomason arrived 
in India with his family, but not before he had experienced, 
at the Sandheads, the fearful perils of shipwreck. The 7Va- 
Avent to pieces on a reef within sight of land, and Mr. 
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Thomason, with his wife and children, half-naked, drenched, 
and aftViglited, escaped with difficulty and danger, in the fehip a 
boats, to the l^hrl of Spencer^ which providentially waa near 
at hand.* 

The remainder of James Thomason^s childhood was passed 
with his parents in Calcutta, Tn 1814, nt the age of ten, ho 
was sent to England, There he was fortunate in being weU 
coined, with all t^e wnrmth of a |)arent, by the great and good 
Mr. Simeon, who had been the constant friend, and fre((uent 
guest, of his father and mother at Shelford, The eager alFootion 
with winch he received his youthful charge, makes us love all 
the more the venerable Simeon, though one smiles at his 
almost maternal oaro and inexperienced anxiety p He assures 
bis father, that ‘‘ flannels will be I’eady to put oO at a moment;” 
and comtnuUio.it es to his mother the alarm he Jolt at finding 
him one day fishing. The sober conclusion to which ho comes, 
that even after tht^ ho did not repent his charge, is oharactcria- 
tic and amusing:--*- 

Be asbuied that if f were iudeed his father, I could not feel much more 
for him than I do lie was imprndeutly ihidncf by the river $ide, withoiU 
hut or coat or wiust-cont Iloaniuf only that ho was with little 

James Kansh, I wtnif fall ot anxiety to liiid him , and fiudin^? him in buck 
u BitiiHtioU U was almost n dai(f(o» to tiiv hunt. Bat UO evil oceuued. 
1 bci^^an to feel liow ffioal a muUci 1 had undertaken ; hut 1 do not repeat, 
and trust I aliall never give you cause to ropeut.-”-/.i/e, p. 

It is curious to observe, that the emptirhiff nature of his mind, 
which continued to he one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Mir*. Thomason’s later day^, was that which at this early peiiod 
first impressed Simeon* In livermess and sweetness ot dis- 

* position,” he Writes in his first letter, " and in touderne^^s of 

^ hpxrit, he far exceeds my most sanguine expectations. Whit 
< — ^ of his inquisitiveness (his spirit of en^jairy I mcan,^ 

^ WAS delightfully verified all along the road .....Many of 

^ his (questions were such as a man, a traveller of Round senne 

* and judgment, would have asked, and led to explanations 

* which it was the delight of ray heart to give/'f And agiin, 
fo his mother, (though hei'e the first clause finds no corres^>on* 
dent feature in after life,) — he is, as you say, a little idle ; 
‘ but very sensible and acute in his questions. 

Simeon shortly after put him to a private school at Aspen- 
den, twenty-two miles from Cambridge, where he appears to 
have remained about four years. At the age of fourteen, he wa^j 

* Soe the account ot this event -'Z/7^ oj Thomason^ p, 142, and Lijk of SI 
p.20O* 

t p. mi. 

N I 


f lA/e of Sim^orif p. 301. 
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transferred for two or three years to the care of Mr. (now 
Archdea^in^ Hodaon, at feta«8ted. In both seminaries, he 
signalissed! Wtaself by gaining prizes. 

In 180ly when sixteen or seventeen years of age, be went 
to Haley^iliy College- Here we haye another characteristic 
view of t|ie eimplicity of Simeon’s solicitude, in* bis anxious 
and solemn remonstrance at the monthly college report being 
on one oecation rendered as ‘‘ regular and correct,” instead of 
quite reguiawf ,amd eorrect^i^the difference turning out to be 
caused by neglect of some college formality of no conse- 
quence wb^iteverf ^ Mr. Thomason, in after life, used to relate 
this incident with a smile. 

At Hayleybuiryi be distinguished himself by »^ost exemplary 
assiduity, and carried off many prizes and medals.t In 1822, 
Simeon writeia : to his father ; — ‘^On the 23rd May, I intend to 

* go to see him receive his last prizes ; and on the Ist of 

* June, I hope, your mother and X shall sail with him, 

* as I did with you-.-.. as far as the pilot goes.”| On 
the 19th S^tember he landed in India. In June, 1823, 
he was repojrted qualified for the public service, but w^s 
allowed to juontmue in the college to prosecute the study 
of Mahoipi^talli L«^w. In December of the samO year, 

find him appointed As^stant Begister to the Sudcler Court 
at Calcutta*r About the same time, Simeon writes to hia 
father: ** I delight to hear sui^h blessed tidings of my beloved 

* James. Qiye my kindest love to him. We be^rJbiiuj in 

* sweet rcmcfiiibranoe, and most affectionately 

^ welfare in eVcry possible , way.”§ ' - ; ‘‘'-v , 

It was, indeed:, one of the gjpeatest privileges we imagine^ 
to have been, in the season youth, fdiv bigb^ years und^^ 
the immediate charge of the apostoiioaj Sind^on. His sim- 
plicity of character, and earnestness of purpose, fitted him 
eminently to be an influential guide, as Well as an attractive 
pattern, for a young man, while his cheerful temperament, and 
buoyant spirits, exhibited religion in the most inviting aspect. 
Whether owing to this influence or not, it is certam that 
James Thomason was, throughout his life, guided by the same 
depth of religious sentiment, and the same catholicity of prin^ 
eiplc, as animated Simeon. 


^ Zifi qf Simecitj p. 556* 

f Auttong tbe aulyect# for which prijscs vm awarded, the foilowiag occar,*-*8ome 
pf Ujcm repeatedly i^MtfihemaUa ; PoHtkAl JScmomjif ; Law ; Ciasiicai Literatitre ; 
JtiiHorp* 

^ p. 56a, § Tdemt p. 580. 
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Mr. Thomason remaJnod " attached to the Sudder 
Assistant Register^ till 1 826, when we find him to 

officiate as Judge of the Jungle Mehab. In the saifhe year he 
submitted to an examination icrthe College of Fqrt William 
as to proficiency in Mai mmetati "I/aw, whbh he had been 
prosecuting more or less since he was raportedt qualified 
for seririce* The examiners pronounced the /highest eulo- 
giura on the ** intense application and extraordinary talent^’ 
brought by him to bear upon the subject f and the Govern- 
ment conferred upon him an honorary grant of 8,000 rupees. 
In the following year, I3th February 1827, he was obliged, 
by severe Indisposition, to seek a restoration of health in a 
voyage to England, where he joined his father, then also on 
a "temporary visit at home. 

Within two years he returned to India, and in 1829 was 
re-attached to the Sudder Court, as Deputy Register and Pre- 
parer of Reports. Shortly after we find him officiating as 
Judge and Magistrate of the suburbs of Calcutta, and Superin- 
tendent of the AlUpore Jail. In 1830, he was appointed to 
act as Deputy Secretary to Government in the Territorial de- 
partment; and in the beginning of 1831, peruiatnently posted 
to the same office in the Judicial and Revenue departments. 
While thus in a position niost favorable for gaining an insight 
into the general working of our Governi^cUt, it may be 
gathered that hk attention was also attracted to the subject 
of: education, for we find him in t&e same year appointed a 
mei^h^r of the General Committee of Public Instruction. # He 
had also devoted himself laboriously to the mastery of the Hindu, 
as well as the Mahometan sources of law j and interleaved 
copies of and of wdth carefully recorded notes 

of difficult or curious points, attest the intelligence and the 

• tho follow in Is stn Uie Calmi^ GazHU of SSth July, 1Q2S 

** From tho atudiotis ha.bit» aad tried abilities of >lr. Thomason, we were led to 
expect the display of extraordinai^ attainments. We assigned, therefore, to that 
gentleman, tile performance of owobes proportionally arduous; and it affords us 
sincere (rratification to state tjbat our estimate^ high as it was, of his acquirements, 
fell short of the reality. W^hen we say that the translations were made with tho 
utmost fidelity, accuracy and despatch, we bear but inadeqmite testimony to his 
merits. In the coui’Se of three or four hours, Mr. Thomason not only performed 
what was required of him, but he found leisure also to make judicious annotations 
on abstruse paasa^es, thereby furnishing- satisfactory proot; that to tho capacity of 
consulting original legal authorities, he has added a considerable knowledge of the 
law itself. Mr. Thoma^ion read a passage of the Btdayu in the presence of the 
law olficers of the Sudder Dawanny Adalut, to whom ive explained tho meaning iu 
the Fersian language, and who expressed themselves in the highest degree gratified 
by the learning and acumen which he displayed,” 

The report is signed by Macnaghteii, Riddell, and Ousely ; and in consequence of 
it, although tho giving of honorary premia had been discontinued b}' order of the 
Court of Directors, yet, as it waS shown that he had been at the study before ^4 
prohibition was made, he received the grant of Rs. 3,000. 
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Witk which he putsuejJ the study.’**' It is not often 
that w^ fikd a. coiuhincd attention thus successfully turned at 
once to iihd to Sanscrit literature. 

But it I is not in the Secretarial > bureau alone^ or in the 
private «^iudy> that administrative capacity is to be* gained. 
It is not tfnOugh that the red tape be ever and anon untied ; 
bundles d|I read and digested ; and the Im^y pen 
daily emptoyod in carefully expressed and nitnbly recorded 
ileepatchoa* It true that the views* of enlightened officers, 
ably emplol^ed in active duty, may thus be thoroughly master- 
ed, and valUabk notes and memoranda may be multiplied till 
the Secretarkt shelves groan beneath them. But no study 
will supply the |daee of petsbml experience ; and so long as an 
officer has not himself mixed with the people, and come into 
immediate contact with them, as their District Officer, his 
opinions caunot, properly speaking, be. called hisowii^ since they 
are groundedj not upon personal observation, but upon the 
reports of othe?^3. 

It was fortunate therefore for himself, — more fortunate for 
the country Sir. Thomason did not long continue 
in Calcutta - I8th of September, 1832, he was appoint- 

ed Magistrate OjUti Collector of Arimgurb, a large and populous 
districtf ik division, bordering upon Oudb. 

The Vice^Pwidcht in Council, Sir Charles Metcalfe, had 
been 80 impressed vi^Hh ^Sthe marked ability and efficieU^y^iW 
hiscjfficialeondrmt, (for during the absence of Mr, 
be appears to have had so)# charge of the SecretarhttJ) t^^ with 
the concurrence of Hr. Boss, he pubHcly oommnniciated 
on his departure, the cprdial approbation and thanks of the 
Government.”!: ^ \ 

A small portion of his charge, comprised ip one perguunab, 
was permanently asaessed on the principles of the Bengal 
settlement : the remainder stood upotl the saihe iinsettrcd 
basis as the rest of the North Western Provinces. The Be- 
venue Survey was about to be introduced into the district; 
prelimlniary to that, tlio boundaries of every village had to be 
defined, and disputes adjusted ; then was to follow the Revenue 
Settlement, and Record of Rights, framed under Regulations 

♦ Th<»so copies avc now in the library of Uw College at Agra» to which ho be- 
aneathe^ the greater porUon of hi» books. 

4 Aximguth contains 2,510 setuare miles, ati^ has a popnlatioti of 16,63,201 sonlst 
m that the number of persona falla at the enormous rate of 667 to the s< 
mile. 

t Xi^ter from Hr J, li. Colvin, Deputy Secretary, dated 6th" February, 1833. 
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VIL of 1822 atid IX* of 1833, oa t|ie pr5noi|[des laid 
great nml lamented Jlobert'^Merttinft Bird^ Here a noble 
sphere for the acquisition of knowledge and experience for 
devising expedients to facilitate the; rapid and correct disposal 
of public business ; and for examining boiw the series of acts, 
whieh issue from the Council Board or the Governor, and 
of which the upper features are often alone obaerVabla from 
the Secretariat chair, affect the people in the sob^r realities 
of every-day life, when, through a variety of intervening 
media, they at last reach clown into actual contact with them. 
Here, too, were golden opportunities for e:}cerci8ing command, 
both upon native and European mind, and for testing the in- 
fluence possessed over others, in sw^aying their opinions and 
actions- : > 

Upon all those objects* the busy mind of ' Mr- Thomason 
was ceaselessly l^ngaged. Instructions %verO drawn up, with 
diligent thoughtfulness, for the gmdance of his covenanted 
assistants in the conduct of the independent charges assigned 
to each; and as the settlement drew on, carefqlly framed rules 
for the adjustment of disputes and other matters, were laid 
down for his Tehsceldars and European staff- Upon these, he 
sought to elicit the suggestions and remarks of bis head assis- 
tants; such criticisms, both in writing and in; pfeonal confer- 
ence, ho was forward to invite, and to t:^ be iiitp ready consif- 
deration. But an opinion or rule once carefully arrived at, had 
always been the result of' such mature and sound deliberation, 
tha^ hd^ever much contested, it was rarely abandoned. The 
general interealB of his charge engaged also his constant at- 
tention. Wo find him, for instance, objecting, in his private 
capacity, to the Legislative Oouhcil, against a proposed enact- 
ment for investing the Magistrate wdth power to determine the 
compensation due, under certain circumstances, by land- holders 
to indigo planters, mid protesting that it vrould be a stigma 
upon our judicial system again, we meet with an indignant 
note upon an unjust civil decree passed by a native function- 
ary : and with an elaborate memorandum pn the riglits of 
under-tenants, for the support of which he furnishes directions 
to his assistants. These all display the practised hand of the 
Secretary, guided by the now practical mind, and closely ob- 
serving eye, of thife Magistrate and Collector.f 

His administration of Azimgurh, contained, in fact, the mini- 

♦ I-ctter dated ^th December, 183^?. 

J f It is curiowp observe* that noiv,as in after days* his mabt attention Was devoted 
the duties of Collector t and that ho disburdoaod as much as ho possibly 

could, of all magisterial business. 
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fttur<5 features of his later Government of the North Western 
Frovinoee^ He was singularly fortunate in his assistants, and 
he was not slow In recognizing their merits, and according 
to them his confidence. It was indeed a rare combination of 
circumsUnces which brought Robert Montgomery and Henry 
Carre Tucker under the magisterial authority of James Thoma- 
son. The I)eric>d he spent in this charge was between four and 
five years V but in that time, he not only made and reported a 
settlement, which gave satisfaction both to the Government and 
the people* bnil gained more in knowledge of the country, 
and in the art of governing, than is commonly attained during 
a life-time. To his residence at Aziingiirh, he always reverted 
with delight; and as he visited it in his annual tours, the 
memory of domestic happiness, and oflScial usefulness, could be 
traced in the glistening eye, and the mingled sympathies, 
which lighted up hia countenance, or cast a shadow across 


The demands of the State at last broke up the domestic 
hearth (never again to be permanently re-built) and the 
friendly social circle, of Azimgurh. The District Officer was now 
ripe for higher employment ; and in March, 1837, he was, in the 
most flattering manner, selected by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then 
Lieut.’Goveriior, to officiate as Secretary to the Government 
of the North Western Provinces, in the Judicial and Revenue 
departments.t Within a year, however, he was compelled, by 
severe domestic affliction, to proceed to Europe, from whence 
he returned in the beginning of 1840. He was shortly after 
appointed permanently to the post which he had last vacated* 

• This R<>pori; was printed in the JoumaH of Soc^ty in 1S37, 

tut IV c have not bad accesis to it. Broni a late periodical {Saunders' wc 

gather, however, that the Sudder Board of Kevenue, in reporting the resnlt to the 
Government, ntotod ** iboir .sense of obligation to Mr. Thomason, \f)io bad heartily 
entered into their views, perfectly comprehended their plans, and carried them into 
execution with great skill and judgment." The asscHsment, like that of all the earlier 
settlements, was higher tlian the standard later adopted; but the record of rights was 
v^y carefully attended to, as well as the int<‘rests m subordinate tf'uures ; and the 
fairness of his proeeedisgs has been justified by the great prosperity of the district, 
and the increase of cultivation. 

+ In the letter offering him this appointment, Sir Charles placed three posts at his 
disposal— -a contemplated office of Commissioner or Superintendent of SettUuneuits ; 
im ofticiating Commissjonership in the regular line; the officiating Secretaryship 
(letter daunl 15th February, 18;i7.) 

In the previous yefir, (l^ith May, 1836,) Sir Charles had addressed a letter compli- 
mep ting him highly on his administration of Aximgurh, offiering him tlio contemplated 
Judgeship of that station, and even desiring to make 1dm at once the Judge, the 
and the Collector of the zUlah. Mr. Thomason, however, preferred to 

tinpe simply jus Collector, that he might finish his settlement, and at the 
Mjino dipressod his opinion to be now against the combination (wiiich he would secip at 
sdffie fprUicv period to have favored,) of the office of Judge with that of llistrict 
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In thiie Seoretariat office, be served in all about two years 
and a half, and added further to hie experience by an intimate 
official connection with Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Robertson^ 
and Lord Auckland, wlio for sometime administered the Govern* 
rnent of Agra. The busy duties of Secretary did pot prevent 
hiii turning attention to subjects of general interest* He en- 
quired carefully ihto the nature and effect of the transit dues 
in the Saugor territories, ami advocated their abolition (a 
measure which, mainly through his endeavours, was eventually 
enforced by the Governor-General In 1847); wliile hU ability 
on educational subjects was recog;nized by bis appointment as 
Visitor to superintend the Agra and the Delhi Colleges. 

Towards the close of 1841, he was nominated an Extra Mem- 
ber of the Sudder Board of llcvenue, and succeeded to the 
permanent post, in succession to Mr. R. M. Bird. In this ix- 
sponsible position, his versatile mind found no lack of subjects 
of commanding interest ; and as lie journeyed about the land> 
examining with his own eye the records of the settlement, 
which was now on the eve of completion, the present writer 
well remembers the intuitive glance that singled out the weaker 
portions of the work, and the sagacity and kindness with 
M'hich remedies wxro suggested. 

While Mr. Thomason held this [mst at Allahabad, Lord 
Ellonborougli formed bis acquaintance, and recognised his 
merits. He appointed him a member of the famous Finance 
Coxmnittee ; and soon after, (about the close of 1842.) selected 
Jilin for an office of equ.al emolument to the one he liold, but 
of greater renown, that of Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. In this capacity, he accompanied Lord Ellen- 
borougli to the Nortlr West, and finally returned with him to 
Calcutta. The following year, that nobleman, with full ex- 
perience of hie eminent abilities, nominated him Lieut.-Governor 
of the North Western Provinces; and on the. 12th December, 

43, the Honorable James Thomason assumed the Government. 

As Lieut-Governori the chief seat of Air. Tliomasoffs resi- 
dence was Agra ; but excepting the first year oFhis fjppointment, 
and 1848-49 (when military operations rendered cariiage scarce 
and valuable,) he spent every winter, living under canvass, and 
marching through some portion of his territories. He also passed 
at Simlahthe summer seasonsof fouryear8,during which,between 
tlic circuit and the bills, Agra did not see much of her chief * 

* Those summers were 1847, 1849, 1850, and 18^51. It wras his intention to hare 
spent the hot season of 1854 at Nynee Tal, the mountain retreat of Ilohiikund and 
Kemaoon. 
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it ill healtlioii one occu^sion, and the convenience 
of proximity to the Governoj^Generial on the other, that led 
him to Smikh ; for he rather preferred tp remain at Agra, 
where, heaides other advantages, his library and records present- 
ed greateif. facility of reference. 

The et^t ;^nnual progresses accomplished during his adminis- 
tration Wi^re so laid out, that most of .the districts were, after 
regular p^Ws, visited no less than three times- The arrango- 
inenta cfl the coming march were usually Concluded two or 
three monjthB before its commeneement ; and so exact were the 
details, and adhered to with such punctuality, that the time 
of his arrival at any stage could be depended on by every 
officer with almbst perfect certainty. The progress of the 
camp might be delayed hy inclement weather for one or two 
days, but the itoes would easily be made up by- forced marches, 
and punetuafitf again restored. 

One fodret of Mr^ successful administra- 

tion waa the improvement of the opportunities afforded by 
these annual tours. As he rode along, attended by his staff 
and some of the officers of the district, by the Commissioner 
of the division, (if sufficiently young and agile for horse 
exercise^ and possibly by some adventurous junior member 
of the Board of Bevenue, you would see a cavalcade approach. 
It is the; Magistr^i^te and Assistant of the new district on 
which you are toiering, followed by the Tchseeldar and a fow 
other officials. After greetings exchanged, for the two parties 
have not met since the last triennial progress, the 
of the last district take their leave, ana the ttott.-(JovefirnoT 
continues his progress* A few miles ahead, the white battle- 
ments of a bridge are perceived through the mango-groves ; 
and as the party approaches, they find themselves threading 
the narrow road-way of a hSghifbmbanfcment, pierced here 
and there with bridges for the drainage of the lovely low-lands, 
which on eiti# side stretch far away into the distance. Mid- 
way is the silvery track of the raaitt stream winding along 
the centre of the plain, and spanned bf many noble arches, 
which render its passage, formerly a difficult and sometimes 
dangerotls work, now of easy accomplishment at all seasons.. 
The minor works are here and there minfitely inspected, and the 
position and Safety of the embankment discussed with the 
Gommissioner and the Engineer of the division, both of whom,, 
as arranged on the previous tour, have given the Magistrate 
counsel and aid. Arrived at the central bridge, the party 
dci^nd to the stream ; and here, at the motion of the M^gts- 
fte head mason of the establishment^ to whose faithful- 
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and ingenuity the finish and solidity of the structure 
are mainly due, steps forward. The merits of the building, 
the causes of early failure, the remedies applied, the chances 
of fnture stability or dilapidation, are thoroughly examined. 
Each of the agents in the work, not forgetting the artizan, re-» 
ceives his meed of praise, and is encouraged to future exer- 
tion by the approving word and smile of the chief. 

The cavalcade passes on to the suburbs of a populous town i 
the winding streets of its closely built wards have already been 
surveyed and mapped by the Road Engineer, for the Grand 
Trunk line passes through it, and the Lieut.-Governor thinks 
that the safety of life and limb, in the swift and constant traf- 
fic, requires a wider space and a less crooked course tVian the 
bazar presents. The anxious shop-keepers look on with dis- 
may, but the interests of the few must bend to those of the 
many, and this sharp angle, and that narrow passage, are 
doomed to crumble before the necessities of the State. 

A little onwards is a vacant space ; and here a native gen- 
tleman, who has lately joined the party, comes forward. On this 
spot he proposes to build a caravanserai, but he requires some 
immunities from the Government, which the Magistrate hesi- 
tates to recommend. The quick eye of the Lieut.- Governor 
recognizes the appropriateness of the spot and the advantages 
of the plan. The privileges are conceded, and the next pro*» 
gress witnesses a spacious and substantial building for the 
shelter and comfort of tlie crowding passengers. 

The Teliseelee school, filled with eager and intelligent faces, 
is now visited. The kind and benignant smile removes the 
awe with which the ruler is regarded ; and the teacher is 
cheered, and the boys stimulated, in their respective tasks, by 
seasonable advice and hearty encouragement. 

Here a newly -erected Tehseeldaree engages attention ; there 
the police-houses on the Grand Trunk road, which, with the 
regularity of mile- stones (but only half 

anoii strike the eye of the carriage inmate^^S^ile they give 
security and assurance to the foot traveller. Farther on, lies 
A refractory village, lately the scene of uproar and confusion ; 
the record of its rights and liabilities has now been adjusted, 
and the prosperity shining over its cultivated fields gives 
assurance to the Lieut.-Governor that satisfaction has been 
afforded. 

The way now winds around ravines, and passes up and 
down over the high and difficult banks of a deep-lying stream. 
Here is met the Superintendent of the district roads, a quondam 
Serjeant, who points out the track he has survi } td under the 

o 1 
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Magistrate’s orders. The Lieut-Goveruor sttspeots a course 
of intercepted drainage, and suggests another line, along which 
the water-shed appears to run. On the next tour the same 
locality is hardly to be recognized in the wide and gradual 
descent to the well«bridged river. 

The encampment happens to be pitched within a few miles 
of the Ganges canal. In the cool of the evening, the party- 
issue forth, on elephants and on horse-back, and make for 
a bridge where a fall and a series of locks are under preparation. 
The heaps of kunker rock, intended to break the descent 
of the waters, the position and construction of the locks, 
the character of the masonry, all pass under the narrow inspec- 
tion of the Lieut.-Governorj who observes perhaps that the 
neighbouring houses crowd too closely on the allotted margin, 
and directs the enclosure of a larger space. 

The station, a heavily populated cantonment, is reached, of 
which the drainage has long been a reproach, and the bane 
of the fine European soldiery there cantoned. The canal now 
passes in the vicinity : can its agency, or the neighbouring 
Revenue Survey, be brought to bear upon a remedy ? The 
Station Officers, the Executive Engineer, the Road Engineer, 
the Canal and the Civil Officers, all meet to discuss the ques- 
tion ; a plan is digested, and put in train by the Lieut, -Governor 
himself* 

The new buildings and improvements in the native city are 
inspected. The dispensary is visited, and its records examin- 
ed ; the Apprentices are questioned ; the Sui'geon is encouraged 
to enlarge his charitable designs, and the Sub- Assistant is stimu- 
lated to prosecute with redoubled diligence and kindness his 
beneficent profession. 

Such is but a specimen of the advantages of local inspec- 
thm, and personal supervision, in imparting influence, shape, 
and precision to the commands of Government, and inspiring 
the whole sub^j^nate agency with life, intelligence, and ener- 
gy, The outlPldoor labour, however, formed but a trifling 
fraction of the operations. All reports of the district, through- 
out the past year or two, involving doubtful points, or princi- 
ples of unusual importance, were reserved for the occasion, 
and now brought forward to be disposed of, discussed, or re- 
considered. Difficult cases, in which the District Officer waa 
embarrassed fay perplexities, or weighty matters, in which the 
Commissioner hesitated to act before knowing the views of his 

* A measufe, something of tliis description, was, we believe, set on foot at Cawn.* 
pore, but was stUl uncompleted at the time of Mr. Thomason’s decease. 
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cliJef, were now submitted for the advice or the decision 
of the Lieut.-Governor, Further, such points as enquiry or 
conversation suggested to Mr. Thomason lumself as requiring 
special aid, supervision, or explanation, were brought forward, 
and the documents bearing on them promptly produced. All 
these we»e carefully studied, and the questions discussed, where 
necessary, with the District Officer and his subordinates, the 
Commissioner, the Judge, or, as the case might be, with the 
Executive Engineer or the Civil Surgeon. The results of 
each important deliberation were generally embodied in a 
minute, or despatch, by which, while the constituted channels 
of business were respected, authority was specially conveyed, 
and provision, where necessary, forthwith made, for the prompt 
execution of the determined line of conduct. 

An incidental advantage, but one of peculiar value, was the 
acquaintance imparted by such intimate converse, with the 
qualifications and abilities of every officer subordinate to the 
Government. Mr, Thomason possessed a rare power of dia- 
criminating character, and no opportunity was so favorable for 
exercising it, as to find a man in the midst of his daily work. 
With unexpected rapidity, the Lieut -Governor would perceive 
the weak point of a case or line of procedure ; and the officer, 
if not thoroughly master of his work, would find himself foiled 
by one wliom he counted upon as a stranger to his business, but 
who turned out to be more thoroughly acquainted with its 
details than himself. The earnest worker, and the aspiring 
subordinate, were recognized and encouraged. The former 
would he incited to prosecute, with redoubled energy, some 
occupation of his own devising, or for which his chief perceiv- 
ed in him a peculiar aptitude and taste : here the reins would 
he loosened, and a generous spur given to the willing laborer. 
Totheto^r, some special sphere of industry or research would 
be suggested-— perhaps, the enquiry into an interesting custom 
or tenure brought to notice in the circuit: l||pwould be in- 
vited probably to embody his Investigation when completed, 
and to state his views and conclusions in a written form ; and 
the impulse thus given to talent and application, would prove 
perhaps the starting point of a useful, if not distingui8hed> 
career. 

At home or in the camp, in the hills or at Agra, the same 
continuous course of unwearying labour was pursued by Mr. 
Thomason. The daily influx of reports was usually disposed 
of promptly upon their receipt. Such despatches as needed 
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I9pi)sir]0riitiony trere reaeryed for thp early houra of the auoceed- 
^y* oy other leisure time* l^be rapidity with which theee 
.were xnaatpred — ^no important part of the correapondenee, 
however long or intricate, escaping hia keen eye — and the 
promptitude with which appropriate orders, often involving 
detailed and extended arrangements, were issued, could not 
fail to impress every functionary in the vicinity with a pro^ 
found conviction of his great administrative talent The moat 
diverse subjects, from a riot to a district survey, from a reve- 
nue settlement to the details of a bridge, a jail, or a road, 
were handled with equal facility* The embryo idea of a use-* 
ful scheme, perhaps almost unconsciously expressed, would 
immediately be caught up, and if capable of practical develop- 
ment, fashioned into mature existence. Independently, too, of 
suggestions from without, there was a creative power within, 
spontaneously originating new measures and designs, with a 
fertility of invention that betokened a mind ever restless and 
active for the good of the Government. Endowed with such 
powerful and versatile talents, Mr. Thomason yet sought assi- 
duously for the opinion and advice of others wherever availa- 
ble. A great portion of his day was spent in iSfficial inter- 
views with oJjicers, civil and military, connected in any way 
with the advancement of hSs administration. Social visits and 
parties of ceremony were equally turned, as occasion offered, 
to the same great object | and he used to remark, that the 
pttsy employment of such opportunities was one of the most 
important parts of his duty. Though he invited discussion, 
^ught for the views of others, iind desired that his own 
should be subjected to the severest criticism, and although he 
weighed most dispassionately the arguments adduced fropi 
whatever quarter, yet it was seldom, indeed, that he found 
occasion to alter a conviction or a conclusion once deliberately 
fonped. Wlu^never he did so, he was forward to make thp 
dup acknowh|||pement s for no man ever grudged less to 
avow himselfimuebted to others; and the labors of his subor- 
dinates Were all the more un^aringly entered upon, because^ 
whatever value they bore, the Eieut.-Governor was the first tp 
perceive and to reward? such generous^ appreciation, accorded 
by one who ever exhibited a lively interest in the succ^ese 
and the welfare of his subordinates, elicited from them a grate- 
ful response ; and he received, in consequence, that ready and 
diaii^ted service — the fruit of a loving and admiring spirit— 
wliioh is incomparably more valuable than the forced obedi- 
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It ia no wonder, that with sueh powers of discernment, 
great an aptitude for business, with such a command 
the services and affections of his subordinate officers, and such 
complete devotion to his Government, the administration 
flourished under his hands. No wonder that the indolent were 
stimulated to exertion, the able and energetic prompted to 
additional effort, and the careless driven by shame, if not by 
apprehension, to industry and reform. Praise frequently 
carried with it a higher reward tluin promotion, (albeit the two 
)bore ever a close connection ;) while animadversion and repri- 
mand were often accompanied by a moral stigma, that stung 
more pungently than actual degradation. 

We propose now to examine with more detail some of the 
chief proceedings, by which Mr. Thomason rendered his ad- 
ministration so illustrious. 

The Revenue Department is that to which his attention 
was earliest turned, and from wMch it was never averted. About 
the time he assumed the Government, the Circular Orders of 
the Sadder Board of Revenue (for the broad principles, libe-^ 
ral views, and lucid instructions of which, we are mainly in-» 
debted to the lamented R. M. Bird,) fell out of print, and 
their want began to be felt. Instead of issuing a new edition, 
it occurred to Mr. Thomason to compile a fresh set of dircc-f 
tions, which, supplying what was deficient in the Board’s rules, 
should exhibit the whole duty of a Revenue Officer, and the 
principles on which our system is founded/ The publication, 
consisting originally of three parts, commenced in 1844, and 

^ Xo the preface to this work, after referring to the Regulations and Acts of Go., 
vemment in its legislative capacity, and the orders issued in its executive capacity, 
the rules and constructions of the Sudden Court, of the Revenue Board, the Ac- 
couptaut, and the Civil Auditor, the l.ieut..Goyeriiot proceeds 
" The object of the present work is to collect together, from these different sour* 
CQ9, ail that bears on the Revenue Administrattou of the North I'rovinoes, to 

arrange it methodically, and to place it authoritatively before officers employed 
In department, with such additional remarks and directiodj^' as may suffice to 
explain the mutual relation and dependence of the several parts of the system.'* 

So, after enumerating the four printed Circulars of the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
he adds : — 

** These orders were clear and succinct, and were found to be of the greatest bene- 
fit In facilitating the traoBaotiou of public businesa. They wore, however, in their na- 
ture, incomplete, for they did not treat systematically the subjects to which they had 
reference, hut were only a digest, under convenient heads, of orders which had from 
time to time been issued to meet exigencies as they arose, lii process of time, also, 
some of the rules were abrogated or modified. When, therefore, a new edition of 
these Circular Orders was required, it was evident that extensive additions and modi- 
fications would be necessary to adapt them to the existing state of things, and it was 
nlthnutely determined to re-constrncttho whole in the present form, embodying in 
the work eiich of the orders as remained in force, or throwing them into the appen- 
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the irhole was completed in 1848. Of each part at first were 
printed a few trial copies, struck off for circulation, iti 

otder^^ (as it was his constant object,) to elicit opinions bn the 
important subjects” discussed.’*^ The Directions to Settle* 
ment Officers^ and the Directions to Collectors^ were eventuUiy 
published, as conveying, in an authoritative manner, the 
views and instructions of the', Government. They were sub^ 
sequently re published together,! with an elaborate introduc- 
tion (to which Mr. Thomason appended his Own name,) de^ 
ficriptive Of the Land Revenue Ailministration prevalent in the 
North Western Provinces of Hindustan.” It is there held, 
that though symptoms of proprietary right may, under Nflitive 
Governments, exist, yet they are seldom recognized, and are 
really superseded by the right of the State, which, taking all 
that it can, and leaving no certain profit, deprives the private 
title of finy recognizable, or at any rate of any marketable, 
v^lue. Our system, by limiting the demand of the Government, 
has virtually created a property in the soil. Various phases of 
right are found to exist, or have grown up under us. The Go* 
vernment itself ; the whole body of the cultivators ; a portion 
of that body; the he?fd man of the village; ora middleman ; 
may any one of them possess the exclusive right of managing the 
township, or some portion of that right. Hence the necessity of 
not simply fixing the Government demand, but of ascertaining 
by whom, in what capacity, and with what rights and respon- 
sibilities, the revenue so limited is to be paid. This cannot be 
effected by ordinarily constituted courts, for the endless shades 
of right are not susceptible of any but the most general legis- 
lative provision ; and each case must be separately enquired 
into and adjusted by a commission specially endowed with an 
authority at once judicial and discretionary. Such is the court 
of the settlement officer. In the treatise which fallows this 
disquisition, the rules to be observed in the formation of settle- 
ments are carefully laid down. They differ chiefly from those 
of the Board in a more elaborate and philosophical definition 
of the rights of those connected with the soil, and detailed di- 
rections for their ascertainment and record. 

The second treatise, or the Directions to CoUectorSf ein- 
braces all the variety of duty which devolves on that most 
important, but ill-named, class of functionaries. It opens witfi 

♦ I "V jpreliminary Notice” to one of tbe Trial Copies, 

t tfndef the title, io Officers^ in , IS^. See titl^ 

to this Several editions of an yrdn translation of both parts ae;^raw^, 

and of the treatise tof^ether, have also issued ft-om the press. 
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general iiiBtructions for the employment and considerate ;tieat- 
ment of subordinates it proceeds to lay down valuable rules 
for the punctual realization of the revenue, for limiting inter*^ 
ference oy Government, and thus forcing the people as much 
as possible to self*management ; and in case of unavoidihle 
interference, for exei’cising it so as least to harass, and most to 
benefit, those concerned. 

Of the remaining portion of this invaluable treatise, we shall 
refer only to the third section, which enforces the system for regis- 
tration of landed property , A former paper in this Review^ has ex- 

*• A iritnesa before the House of Commons has gratuitously asserted, that Mr. 
I'hoaiason vas not particular in treating the natives of this country with considera- 
ation The case adduced in support of the assertion is that of a Tehseeldar, 
whose sentence of dismissal for the offence of raffling his property is alleged 
to have been supported by the Government, while a Magistrate ana Collector, who 
had committed a similar crime, was only reprimanded At the most the case of 
Uie Tehseeldar would not prove inconsiderate treatment, but they who ought • to 
know best, have never hea^ even of the existence of the case. The facts are 
as follows : It happened that several Tehseeldars were removed from their posts 
on strong presumption of delinquency, under sanction of the Commissioner, but 
were reinstated by the Board of Heveime. The Cornminsioner remonstrated to Go^ 
vernment. Mr. Thomason did not interfere with the orders of the ladder Board, but 
cautioned them against the inexpediency of forcing back upon a district men in 
whose character its otficers had no conndenoe, and who had been declared corrupt 
by two tribunals '^he Budder Board did not much relish the advice. The evidenee 
noticed above was given by a gentleman who was a member of the Board at the pe- 
riod referred to< 

The following extracts show with what care Mr. Thomason inculcated kludneaa 
towards the native offclals : — 

** Every effort should also be used to render the performance of thehr duties as 
little as possible burdensome to them. The officer, who keeps them long in attend-^ 
ance at nis house, or who requires that they perform their ordinary duties in court 
in a painful standing position, cannot derive from them that degree of assistance 
which would otherwise be rendered. He should so dispose his own time, and make 
bis official arrangements, as may conduce to their comfort, and make their work 
light. The practice of frequently imposing hnes for trivial offrncea cannot bo too 
strongly deprecated. It affords an excuse for dishonesty, and for that cause often 
fails to have any effect. Errors of judgment should never be so punished, and 
oarrnpt or dishonest actions deserve a very different punishment, and cannot be thus 
either appropriately or beneficially noticed. In cases of neglect or disobedience of 
orders, the imposition of a fine may be salutary, but it should be moderate in amount 
--Abe offence should bo undoubted^, and generally the first transgression of the kind 
can more appropriately be noticed by recorded reproof and warning.** 

And again— 

^ Great care should he taken to maintain tiie respectability of the Tehseeldara. 
They should be selected with discrimination, and after enquiry Into tlie goodness of 
their character, as well as their official capacity. They should always be received 
and treated with consideration, and confidentially consulted, as far as conveniently 
practicable, on all subjects connected ivith the districts entrusted to their ohkrjire 
Reproof or censure, wtunt necessary, should be given privately rather than p 
and^ so long as they are allowed to retain office, tiiey should be treated with 
confidence and respect which is due to their high station. The occaaioftS are 
rarq,ia which the imposition Of a fine upou a Tehseeldar is adv^abl 
justifiable.**— JDiVedtoas to Co(/eetors, pp 187—189. 

His own practice, in a pre-eminent manner, enforced these principles. His courte- 
nnsness ana consideration equalled^ if it did not surpass, tliat of any other officer, 
in any rank, we ever met with ; and, excepting this solitary attacks we have never 
heard the imputation against him either wf ificivility or of haumtm^S* 

f Bee Article IV. in No, XXIV. of the CaiatUa on the Settlcsnent of the 

North Western Provinces. 
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plained, in considerable detail, the minute record both of proiirie- 
tary and tenant ri^ht, which it waa one great object of the reve- 
nue settlement to form. The first design of the section is to show 
in what manner this record can be amended and perpetuated, so 
airto be constantly correspondent with the daily mutation of 
possession and of right. The anatomy of the Collectox**8 re- 
cord-room, and the practical directions for every step, from 
the papers of the Village Accountant, to the archives of the 
Collector’s office, betray the eye and the hand itself familiar with 
every operation described. But the moat important instruc- 
tions are those which exhibit how the too frequent defect of 
record at settlement can now be remedied. For those who 
possess any acquaintance with the subject, the following para- 
graphs will show the style and spirit, with which able omoers 
were invited to enter upon an arduous undertaking : — 

245. It would bo vain to suppose that all which is necessary has 
already been done. The original record, formed at the time of settlement, was 
often erroneous and impoiTect, and it could not be otherwise. At the time 
of settlement the system was new and imperfectly organized ; the persons 
selected for its performance wero not always the best qualified ; and the 
work was necessarily performed with far more rapidity than was compatihlo 
with accuracy. The massbf the people were ignorant, and unable to com' 
prebend the object or nature of the proceedings, or the bearing on their 
position of tlie settlement, and they were moreover suspicious of any 
mrasures connected with the assessment of their lands. Under these cir- 
oumstances, it is surprising that so much was done, and well done at the 
time of settlement. Tliere is far more reason to take counigo from the great 
progress already made, than to despair at the magnitude of wbat stilt remains 
to w done. 

24(5. Let us suppose an intelligent officer appointed to the charge of a 
district, where he is likely to remain for some years. He is acquainted with 
the system of registration, and convinced of ihe importance and practi' 
cability of maintaining it. On coming, however, to refer to his settlement 
records in oases that casually occur, he finds them imperfect or erroneous. 
He concludes that registers resting on such a basis must bo defective, and 
he determines to apply himself in earnest to the correction of the errors. 
It is the design of tlie present treatise to aid him in such an undertaking, 
and to show that it is not difficult at any time to make a fresh oommenoe' 
moot, and to attain that degree of accuracy, which it was designed to 
ensure at the time of settlement. 

247, He will find the necessary powers conferred upon him by a reso- 
lution of the Government, dated September 12, 1848, which is given in 
the Appendix, No. XXY. Xu this resolution are defined the limits within 
which the powers are to be exercised, and the precautions to be observed 
in the conduct of the investigations. In order to obtain the full support 
of bis superiors in the Kevenua Department, it will be necessary for him 
Id ahew that he is aware of the nature and extent of the work that is 
before him, and of the method in which it should ho performed. 

246. His first efforts should b$ directed to the instruction of hU Budder 
Gmlah, and of both the pergtiunah and village officers, in the system of 
rc|ord And registration prescribed by the Uoyeruinept. Great faciliiie 
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.» l&toly iatfordi^d fbr tha of all classes of peopjo in tha 

pectiuamtis 6f tlie ^ya^ansi, t?y ptalili^^biijg treatises on the eiibject in thA 
naoular^iangnietgs^s^ aud by tlio of elementary sobool-books Jn 

dSiti4i wbicfe are designed to lead the pupils, to, this v&vy subject^ yi^s ^;tlile) 
conipreb^nsipp of the patwanb’ papers.* The reyehue eystera, whtn rightly 
understood ^»-iod properly vi'orked, affords the greatest stimulus to the geni^irii 
ediicatihu of the people, ' Indeed it cannot be expected that the registretW 
of rights will ever becomp perfect, till the people are sufficiently educated 
to understand it, and to wateh over its execution. There is reason, howeyer, 
to. apprehends that with afl the^eaus of information tliat are now availabkii 
a considerable time will elapse before it can be taken for granted that even 
tjie higher and better paid class of officers, such as Serishtadare, Tehseeldaris 
and '6anoon goes, are 6l^flBciently familiar with t%e system, to enable them 
to jud^e whether the record of a mousiab has been accurately fonoed, or to 
cause its correchon where it may be faulty. 

When the Collector is satisfied that the agents, whom he is to 
craplpy, possess the requisite degree of knowledge, he will endeavor to 
ascertain through their means how far the exiating records are defectivei 
Lists should be prepared of those mousahs, in’whiCh it is most neceseary 
to amend, or wholly to recast the record. Some will probably be found, in 
which re-racasureinsTit of the lands, and the formation of an entirely new 
misl is urgejitl)? required. ^ ' 

. ^50. Several opportunities will occur, when rc-measurem©nt and re*caat- 
ing of the whole records is necessary, and can be enforced, such as the 
division of an estate, or its being held kham for a balance. These op- 
jportuTiities'should b'o seized, and the remedy applied. There are other 
cases where disputes of tho people, or partial injury to the estate, will ren-* 
der tlm people willing to ro'pteasure the estate, anci re-6ast the papers at 
their own cost. These are likely to be the cases in which such a process 
' is the most necessary. Every cfforl should be used to carry it on, so as to 
be least expensive to the people, and so as to expose them to the least 
annoyance. J’ains should also bo taken to explain to tlm people the 
benefit they will derive from the measure, and ib© uses to Which it may 
be put The field work should bo prosecuted as much «« possible in 
the cold weather, when the Collector can give it his personal superinten- 
denco. If he cannot himself be near to control and supervise, a pro- 
perly qualified subordinate officer should have tbnduty entrusted to him. 

25L It is most probable that he will thus, in tho course of a sbott 
time, by address and management, bo able to correct all the records 
which most need correction, without any expense whatever to tho state. 
Each such new record will afford, as it were, a fresh start to the entries 
< in the, malgoozaree and porgunnut^h register regarding the mouzabs, and 
to thO’ whole of the putwarris' papers. Tl?oi operation will in fact consist 
in the formation of a new set of 5>utwarris' papers, b^d on the judicially 
ascertained state of property in the village attlio time, ^nd not deduced 
from the record of -a former year, as is ordinarily the case. The. opnqr* 
tunity will not have been lost of insUuctiwg the putwarrie in '^is* 
cb^geof their duties, and of pointing out to the people how mucn 
wolfatl depends on themselves understanding the putwaiyia' gdpdnnts, 
and being ©areM to ensure their aoeuracy. , If the pec^le 4o neV 
willipg< at first to re^meaeure their estates and borreefc their irecdriis at their 
own expends, it may he 1 nOoessary to apply to superior authority for per- 
tnisrien to vgld tbh; work oh£ the part of Opyermmonl^ % in the 

icontingenit hill, a j^art^r the whole of tlie expend in ei^^mouzabs* where 
the people are the poorest, or the most aveipe tb |ihn .proceeding. ItJhae 
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iti diffttloTts* that thfe ^UtWarii# n^i^y ba tftsfcruetfti with 
littW ^W0MHy iio measurd tha |)t^{>are fi$]d peit'foria all tho 

work pi eajaeriaaced ameen^. 

The resolution of Government, ref^rired to in the 247th 
para., as issued on the 12th September, 1848, confers upon all 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors, in these provincee, the power 
of completing the record of rights in land, which should 

* have been made at the time of settlement, and to conect 

* the exUting record, whenever it is found at \ariance with 
^ fact” This involves tho e3Lerciso, under Ttogulations VII. 
of i825>, and IX. oM8B3, of a large discretion; end where 
exercised with the cAro and caution inculcated by the Lieut**’ 
Governor, thoie is no reason to believe that results otlier than 
the most beneficial have followeil. Yet the indiscrimiuate 
appointment to the duty of all Conectors and Deputy Oolleo- 
tors, imspeothc of their fitness and cajiujity for it, has led, it 
may be feared, to the too summary, and somotimes careless 
exercise of powers, which involve deeply important questions 
of property and possession. 

During the last year of his adminlbl ration, Mi% Thoma^non 
put every effort in force to introduce into liia jurisdiotion the 
system so admirably devised and matured in the Punjab, by 
which village putwarris are enabled, v\itU rude implements, 
and yet with a degieo of scientific accuracy, to survey their 
boundaries, and piotract their fiehls upon scale* He at onco 
perceived the vast advantages of the scheme in providing a 
simple and uncostly machinery, by which the records might not 
only be cured of tho defects of the oiigiaal ‘survey and settle- 
menu but made effectually to keep pace with the busy changes 
of time*.* Ho regarded it also as an iinpoi taut ^^tep in native 
education, and endeavoured to connect it with the s} stem of vil- 
lage schools under Mr. H. S. lleid’s care. We have here a fine 
instance, at the close of his career, of readiness to recogniato 
niM^ans contrived by others, and of superiority to prejudice in 
casting aside tho older system, which had grown up under his 
handi^i mod heartily and thankfully adopting the new. 

There is but one other point in bis Kevenue Administration, to 
which we shall specifically refer ; it is the position of 

that isi of persons claiming one or more villages, or a kmc 
tract of villages, in virtue of a superior right by con<|,nesti by 
iubmission of the people, or bv imperial grant. The claim is 
quently contested by the village residents under the title of 
Bis wahdare, or Moenddums. The ntmost variety of 
ei^jton ba» divided the revenue wnthorities as to whiel^of tnese 
iartiea hi best entitled to be a^owledged proprietor* It was 



At last niJeiiJ, wilb the cOBOumtice of the Soddieic Courts that it 
U poasihli^ for two epeciee of proprietary right, differing esseBitl^ 
alJy in kind, to co-exist in the same village, hat of Taldokdar ae 
s^perfor^ that of Biswahilar or Mocuddum as titfemr. Tlie law 
loaves it in the discretion of the executive power to decidi^^ 
with which, among any number of proprietors, the settle** 
ment (involving the management of the estate) shall be made. 
Those who leant to the Talukdar, recognised hm ns either sole 
Zemindar, or as the manager, with tho Bisvfafadars holding 
depondcntly of him:— -thoso again who leant to tho Biswah- 
dars, either installed thorn in exclusive proprietary light, or 
acknowledging tho title of the sapeiior, set him aside with a 
money allowance, and concluded all tho fncal arrangements 
direct with the inferior jiropriotors* Mr. Thomason belonged 
to the latter number ; and a«( his earnest spirit never suffered 
him to indulge in half moisurcs, but led him to follovr out his 
principles to thoir extreme limit of appliance, it was held by 
some (who aided with neither of the oxtrcpio parties,) that in 
anxmty to do justice to the claims of the Bi'swahdars, be was 
backward to acknowledge the just rights, or fulfil the reason- 
able expoctatioas, of the Talukdars. This bus may be per- 
ceived in his deoiftion, embodied in an elabouitc minute record- 
ed early in his govenaaenf, by which tho •standard of remune- 
ration to excluded Taluaditr-i was leduoed, after the death of 
incumbents, fr(nn 22 i per cent, to 10 per Cent, upon tho 
Government Juina.* Similar principles guided him in the 
settlement of resumed lent* free lands, in which tho claims of 
the resident community, wherever supported by any vestige of 
proprietaiy possesdon, weic prefened, to tho exclusion of the 
Maitfidars* But in this instance, we have little sympathy 
with the excluded party, for the former Government in con- 
ferring the maafi tenure of lands already occupied, could 
evidently dispose of its own right alone to the imperial share 
of the produce, and not of any further interests wmeU romaia* 
ed, Or ought to have remained, unaffected by the grant. 

Time would fail, if we were to refer in any detail to the 
excellencies of Mr. ThomasonV lievenue Admimstration‘--to 
some of the most striking despatches, for instance, in wfaiOh he 

flTks miaats dated iho trth ywiaary, I8i4 The question waa Kma bethirs the 
Court of thre(*t<»e. doUfliou Mr Thoma^iou awatteU, though #ith Ihjt porsua 
moil ot justice of the act* jot with «fOnu* doubt as to i ohuU Th^ Cohtt even- 
tually disaUov^od ^ t^duditon during the ourreuey of the aeUlemeiitj wherever it 
wa« not horns out hy »%ulaUo», hut decreed tliat ifcehodM thereahci taka 

el}0ot* #i « . 

It k rcmorltahk that thie older armed only a fov weeldil aftor Mr ThomaaouV 
demifte. 



1 ‘ 

Hum 

pn>vidi(MJ % m eqxMi'We mA it«»es»metit * foi; m efB- 

qient diBt 3 irijbaiiot;i 6f e^abilifihmentai Ibr tha convement adjtiat**- 
naant of i^termiwgled bopmdarica jurkdietiow 5 % the doe 
enforoweot of the cuatoras revenue (wbieh under hii>;i reacl^ed 
ati uuwoiited piroeperity) ; for the preparation of diatriet mapa^ 
tSngliah and vernacular, showing every village boundary j for 
perfecting the syatem of proprietary, reoorda, and rendering 
them aoceaeible to the public ; for the eurvey and dieposal of 
waste landa; foi? the settlement of disputedrighU; for encourag- 
ing industry and the investment of capital by tlie conferment 
of a good title where none eicisted 5 for the improvement and 
elevation, in fine, of each branch of that oompHoated maclii- 
ncry, through whicli the Indian Collector woiks upon the people* 
It will readily be imagined from what has been said, that 
his administratiim was vigorous and singularly successful ; that 
while it descended to the minutest detail, it c<iuaHy grasped 
the most comprehensive results ; and that not only its current 
concerns were conducted on a liberal nnd sagacious policy, 
but tbnt the provident eye of the Lieut* -Governor, seeing in ad- 
vance of the present, laid down a mass of enlightened 
principles— principles which, if duly observed, cannot fail to 
guide the future enquirer, und to extend the blessings of his 
administration far beyond the influence of his own immediate 
acts.^ 

The Department of Public Woukh is the next wc shall 
refer to, as peculiarly prominent under Mr* Thomason’s 
vernment Endowed with a taste for mathematics, and with 
an engineering eye, he assumed a more decided authoritative 
part in all puSlio works undertaken or proposed, than an un- 
professional persoti Would in general be warranted to take* 
Towards the remodelling of the Department of Public Works, 
^wbich, instead of the dilatory and feeble machinery of a BmtA* 
should give him the prompt counsel and energetic supervision 

♦ ytw uomC H lift*! apow a « Uevenua Code,** cmbraciagf the 

hrecjeniere ormn<*iat<'d m tht* Zftrectittmt fonowi'fl In car 
aeat <*/ iwjveniec ft<linii>isUation. He liad advaae^d a considerable way 

B npiJ^ thie werif, trbea he was obI%ed hy otliet oocunationti to abandon i% It »» 
ouwd jndadpjtjs, and the dietaWs of much cTcperlenoe and 

fhme, as a Uetenne Administrator, was rece^^ni-fted and done 
^bout die hounds of his own (iovorAment He was oonsoited hy the 
of other teirritorics, whoae C0»d»ition widely di^o»i Jhum iiie worth 
-inws ; and quarter, whether tfom ^o«n Me- 

Fmnah, emwkiee naae* they weeded the sfiiiew wrCCmt atUrtithm and 
i^x>u somedeetdled and oars^l reasoninff, fitsfandel nm s, tUtttmm 
h-mn Salem, u dletriet hi* Midras, shows Mmt if helitl been spared 
» 3 ^e to that ^PreeWeitcy, re^fed^ttd aide W diSWIt 

i 



or> aa able eagiaefer it ecmaeixiion at oniie wiih M®- 

Belf aad Ts^ith all the works ia pi^jgreds^ bo wlstfbliy loioked 
as a great oawai'di step, both m tho improvement of t|bei 
country and for relieving the Government of a professional 
responsibility hardly attaching to its position.^ He was not 
spared to see that change ; for even yet it only looms in the 
distance, tlmugh we trust itsreaHzaiion draws speedily neax% Do*- 
prived of a professional and responsible counsellor, Mr* Thoma- 
son did not shrink from assuming the exorcise of immediate and 
independent action wherever necosbary. ^His admirable skill 
was manifest in the almost intuitive perception of tho practi- 
cability and iHefuhiosB, or otherwi^^e, of any project had be- 
fore him* After a deliberate survey ol the plans and ptoposals, 
he promptly admitted or rejected the scheme. If acknowledged 
to be useful, and yei pcrhips immature and uncertain ixi its 
details, directions would be given for further enquiry and de- 
velopement ; the pap#»rs, if sufficientlv important, would be 
htihed, and disouesion invited ;t or the whole project Would 
be thrown into the hands of fcume one of undoubted capacity, 
either to work into shape or to cany into effect* To e\ery 
officer connected with the civil administration of the North TV" est 
Provinces, numeious instances will occur of important Works 
bi ought to a successful issue by such happy luanagemeut. Ho 

i )articulaily watched over the ])rocecdings of the Koad and Ferry 
^''und Committees, and liberally fostered every useful sehemo 
they devised. His own fertile and ceaselessly-woiking mind 
not unfrcquently itself originated conceptions, which were 
eithei at once carried out, or commended to tho attention 

♦ In adeftjutch to the (Jovcniratnt ol Jiidift, litfert the ^th Juno, the 

ftp Momt went ot a Chief Ungmeer, with loluexue tu JLoid wkUow of au 

uiilimiteA eiipendituro for tho Oangt*} Caaal, Mr* Thouiapou tint'* defacHbfS W po»i- 
Uon ab tieuh Govomoi j— 

The no( ep|#tar> tho presioiit ’•.tate of things, h that m the supeiJnWnd- 

enoe of matw pubhe works, the J*]tout*Gpioi^or j» throau entirflj on hm omt 
Works mvolvinj? moeh oug»« ©ring t>k ill are at ptosent nude rtonssUtio* 
tioo in Uohilkhimd, m Agra, »u Nimur, as well as all ovtr the counti), und<r tho 
Ma^istratos and Local ComimtteeB, aiul in loirmug an opimort upon tfuMi, the 
Lieni -Goveinof Is toroed to depend upon hi*» o^u knonlodj^e, or tin* (Sisual 
tanott irhiich petsoual trlends nufttufl/yins'lj affoid But he haw no aved uj^ponsthle 
advteer, to wont he oould at all tniaes authouUtJVtJy uior, and ou whofeo juds^out 
116 <K»uld UnpliOitly rely ’* 

We oottOHVo that tho fitjoni?, hut just, statement ot the case contained ha this 
address vraa etiVcttial m bringing the subject to tlio favonahle uuuoo it niow rmiv- 
fWto a hheral adinitmttatmn. 

t !$y way of filuafeKation )(oay refer to a o» //«? J^ail Mkpw 

md 4JS«wi*?w, lately issiied Uom iim Prusa, with oorreanonde^oe re<ta*^Hnir a 
raised* W not mtallfAtwwdt propw^ ht CapL take* W lAeut-Govemor’e 
irmarks, omhodied in TO oonoindwas’ letter fmti the Agra (SN^v^teeat, dated tlie 
a^ih Attgofst, w 41 fbndeh a ag^iuilta of the w^aaJi m4 eVairv-4ay ordne elimted 
by proposals of ihl» deecriptiow. The saproit 6f the ime oy tolls, and the 

necessity of obtainios: the cb-operation of native states, are pra*oine»tfy uotieed 



$Aiim 


6{ tt)l<i local officora^ !rfciu» 'dwtifisg tfee pMt y6air, 
ho projc*cte<l i\w roads# otie joimM Pilibhcat witK Agra, by 
a Hnc runiiing through Bareilly and Budaon# th^ other uuiting 
the Sangor territoiies with the Doab, viA KaUirgo** in the 
Banda dutrict ; so as to open up to fertile but ill accessible 
tracts# a new and large drain for their commodities.’^ To tho 
Bombay and Agja road, though cramped by limited resources, 
he devoted a minute attention ; and oim of his latest aOts was 
to secure the approvtj of the Supreme Government to a 
scheme, by whioh/at increased expense, it will be rendered 
greatly more effective. His proposals also leganling the Mir- 
Ktaporc Deccan road, were ciretuUy matured, and if carried 
out, would place it (tliough at a great expenditure,) ulmost 
upon the footing ot Uic grand trunk lino. He took much 
interest in the opening of a good approach over the Tewalick 
range to Dera and Mussooiie, and both by public aid and private 
suggestion, sought to forward the undertakinsr. These arc men- 
tioned but as specimens ; to enuiuciate all t)ie important 
works winch he originated or materially aided, would swell this 
article beyond all reasonable bounds. 

The Grand Trunk Ko id, however, demands some sped il 
remarks. Its excellent condition is mainly owing to the 
arrangements for constant supervision enforced by the late 
Licut.-Governor. lJudtr his sanction, small bungalows have 
been erected at short distances for the shelter of the overseers; 
and without those, frequent Msits ami effectual contiol over 
the native workmen, iluring the bcveiity of the hot and rainy 
seasons, would have been impossible. IlisUboinl policy provided 
a wide margin to the lino, both for its own woiks, ami the pro- 
iootiou of the land-holders from cncioachment. Serious diffi- 
culty occurs in procuring huakur or ineul, from lands owned by 
private individuals; and here the operations of the ’Engineers 
wore facilitated by his wise and consistent counsels. In widen- 
ing the road and bridges, in straightening and enlarging its 
passage through crowded towns and bazars, as woU as in vari^ 
ous minor arrangcraouta for the accommodation of the trains 
of waggons and carriages which move upon it, he had of kte 
inaiilutod many marked improvements. 

♦ *th<‘ luetoco here qmoted, nw^nts a oharact/orist!<J example of thojnode 
yailfhiijbMt Tttfmjia»on tioAHut M up, foi scatB, the ©mbiyu of a likely echeme, till 
W hatS aimed, fur its oj^ecuUqa. 'The idea of the Jubt^ilpote road Uirouah 
Bsn# surt^d by X»ieu1 Ui of the tlngweef Coi^e, atid eommutiicaWd to 
Mr* Thomasott m a pt i vate tmte, ritten la IStB The pubU(* nmmceai or other eon- 
bider<ifcisl»»> prrvmitori the immediate adoption of the projeot; hut the letter was 
carefhtly Ifrfeaaared, and now that ohsHclw to m complefcion wiw mmovi d, was 
prliiM suit 4?lrtehlaied to all the authoimes eom emed. With a letter inriilUg sugj^os . 
l« 0 »« jprpwiotloii of Uie deelgn, 




' "Bttt ih^ %he' 

inea^Ws, ^^'Bi<A'eBial>k''':^!i^ titbmiids trav^Itea' tiiVj^i^:‘’l^;', 
Becurity al<itig thia roadj bnte the gira^rdrcinahip of a' 
patrol, stationed at every ,tvrD miles at police posts** Enoam:pit»;^/ 
grounds for the accommodatiou of tiwp marching on the lio# 
have also been set a^ide, and markbd olF at convenient 


tances; and stoi‘e-house8 of wood and provisions erected on the 
spot-t Thus not orily the troops themselves march with great* 
er comfort, but the advent of a regiment is not now (what we 
can recollect it within the last ten or twelve years to have 


been,) a signal to the tehseeldari myrmidons for extortion 
and oppression, enabling them to levy subsidies of grain, and 
to fell the cherished trees of the people, under pretence of 
supplying the troopavvith fire- wood and provisions. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery has much of the credit of maturing the scheme, 
and Lieutt-Colonel Steel, C. B., (one of the most willing of Mr. 
ThomasouV working staff',) has ably carried it Cut; but both 
needed the guiding hand of their master.^ Where the systenoi 
is worked with any degree of attention, it is hardly possible; 
that oppression of the kind alluded to can again occur. 


To or’ iRRiGikTUm, where engineering skill is em* 

ployed, directly to enhance the productive value of the 061!, 


* One of his late acts was to organize from the Ferry Funds, (which he regarded' 
as legitirnaiely a|)piicahlc to the guarding of the maiii roa^ls.) a large augmentation of 
the Aowhidari force upon the (jiaud Trunk lino. Tlie despatch containing this 
order, with dotaBed instnictions regarding tUo chowkidars, waft printed and 
circulatodf 

f The oncainping grounds, it luas been Mr. ThomasonV especial care to have set 
apart in every Hue by which troops ai'e aocustorne<l to march, and their ndvanfcnges 
are patent, a« a simple expedient at once for convonieiice, and for preventing on#- 
Oroaohment on private lands and fields. The store-houseS, however, can only ho put 
operation, where the demand is sufficient to encourage speculators to eoutiract 
for tlio requisite snnidi 

I Bee Meport of the Arrungemaiig made for the Grand Trunk Uoadt m ttw Cawnpore 
hu E» MowrooMflyas, C. S., Agra, 1049. bf , Colonel Steefs 

on the Progress of the Arrangemmis have been published, and will show what has 
neeh done, as woU as tW great need that existed for refonn. 

iiiiihongh the rules of the Seq>ri*w)o Government have all along been most, strio- ' 
g^nt tor tho full payment of all carriage, provisions, wood, Sutc.^ required by troop?, it 
was notorious that they were in great measure ujthheded ; and, imleod, so Jon^ , 
good aijran^mentft on the part of the Civil Officers are wot in force, one , qatr 
blmne the half-fhmiahed sepoy, jadod by a long and weary march, fur cm^rying ;o& 
summardy the means of satisfying his hunger. We have seen the stores wood, 
the ftcene of a regular storm* carried aws^ , withont the i^owg^ht of payment, tho 
sad dismay of the timfbirtoate suppilier. The confteqnence thh*' the loss 

fell evehtna^ly oa tho Such practices ate now nnkhowij, 

To mahe the wifte . ftdea of w Government of India nj4>'crsally both for 

the* warning of the, military and epeOttrageuient of the Civil Mr Tho-- 

mason oompiM witlit great cat*® all; the orders ahd rules d» the subject, and , 

published thorn under the We, <irde9% Cipd md regarding J&oreh> 

ofTwpsi m0Mpdi^mpMg^:fh^,p{$h Cmriagii^ pnmi^ ^ order 

of the fcmoruhle ; 
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the eomfort of the people, and their security from the ravages 
of famine, Mr. Thotnasou devoted, as it behoved an Indian 
(rovernor, an unusual share of hia attention. Among hia mis- 
cellaneous projects, we may allude to the survey of the environs 
of Delhi, organized witli the object of reviving the ancient 
embankment'^, of which traces still remain, as well as of procur- 
ing a record of archaeological interest, regarding the venerable 
capital of India. His eftbrts for draining the adjacent exten- 
sive swamp of Nujjufgurh, were, in the face of great difficulties, 
unremitting , and though not yet entirely successful, liavo still 
received their reward in tixe rich crop<^ covering the soil, which 
has been laid bare by the escape of a portion of the waters. The 
operations in Ajmerc have been explained to the public, both of 
England and of India, in Cohvrl Sketch 0/ Mairv'iaca^^ a 

work which owes its origin to the same suggesting mind that aided 
and forwarded the admirable measures there recorded, loan 
opposite direction, among the forests of the llohilkhund Terai, 
and within sight of the snowy Himalayas, the energetic pro- 
ceedings of Capt^xin Jones for draining the marshy lands of 
that exuberant but neglected tract, and turning its precious 
but hitherto wasted streams to the purposes of irrigation, 
were watched and directed with crjual care.f 

The Nugc?enu canal in Dijnore, and the canals of the Dora 
Doon, no loss than their greater and more important rivals, 
the Eastern and Western Jumna canals, engaged hia lively 
interest. He was ever on the watch for suggobtions to im- 
prove thoir efficiency;! and it is but within a few months, 
that his advocacy scoured the approval of the Governor- 
GenOial and the Court of Directors to a scheme upon a grand 
bcale for straightening, at an expense of above a lakh and a 


♦ Seo arcMt'W of this TTork iu CafciiHa lletfU’w, No XXX., Art* IX. 
f Spo (?«?«<«« N<u iX, Art in. 

J A rnnpiqff inpmorananm, wp bpli«\o, of tho proprress of* (‘ach 'vrork io rppajfJiiff 
it« outUy, Uopt op awonit^ his private motAoiaiKla. 

Pttfinjif tbo year, Mr, Thoinasow officlilly callod the attention of Colonel < Jaulloy 
fo «am<* valoaulc ';uj?s?cstio««s mafle privately by him more than five year*^ before. Wo 
from tliH de^spiittch, it another Htrildujc iimtaiuT of the (Mre wth tvhlcU 
schemes once etarted wore ti'cahurod op, and reserved lor the proper opportunity : — 

“ The project of a now canal from tin* Song river h a promising om*. But there irt 
another prejeet of drawing water from the Buldi river, above the Sunsadurra* vhich 
ortce enj^aged attention, but haa apparentiy now been lost sight oC The notice of 
thisif proJut iHconfcamod in a private note from yourself, dated March 9th, 1848. 
It has been careftilly kept for many years, and 5s now placed <m record to preserve 
it Jjlpom obbvion ” Colonel Cantloy Is then ^eque^»ted to have both worked out, and 
e&Uimatcs fVamed, so that the report tnight be printed, “and tomoSn for execution, 
whew money uml agency arc forihoomlng * Ilis attention is also cjallcd to further 
mmle iu a pamphlet publiahod also under Mr. ThotnagoiCs autboHiy— 
JVoite# «(itA Afoinorondo on <Ap Water Courses in ike JOatat thinit Ap Coptata Cautit% 
ISi^, 



half iff ijNf' tK^ i*f k ^ the 

lki 6 (emtTi»wu>a% 7 fttky,^tha 8 to it» ei^eieaej!). 

m4 diiHiDiahtnlf 

mbj^t$^ tupm 0 mginoerim 

Mi^a Th^to^Qlit plitoed a weU-deuorVedl and nai^ 

mit0d in Weni-Colonel Oslutley^ the Superintendent 

of OaimUtm the North Weet l*rotinece^ and the direotor of that 
gv^ wi^fki the (J AjyOKe 0 At^Ai 4 . which is the creation of hie 
own genius. If interested in %m comnarativoly puny aque- 
dueitie^ ahOTO alluded to, it may well be imagined that this 
truly imperial tmdcrtaking called forth the full tide of the 
kte Weut-Oovernor^s soUoitude. Deeply persuaded of its vast 
importance, both in adding to the resources of the hingdom^ 
and ameliorating throughout an immense extent of country, 
the horror of those fiimmos to which the North West Provinces, 
from their uncertain climate, must be constantly liable, he 
acted upon the principle that all lesser hitorests may well 
bend before this obiect of paramount necessity. It was not 
that he assisted either in devising or in perfecting any of the 
engineering details: the merit of originating the grand 
conception, and of developing its various parts, belongs to 
Colonel Cautloy, and to lum alone. But to Mr. Thomason does 
l>eIong the crciUt, which of itsell would have rendered his 
administration famous, of gra^sping the idea in all its hrgencss 
and importance, and of representing the object, and advo* 
i^ating the claims of the work in so powerful a manner, (at 
the time when a stinted expenditure would have started into 
insignijflcanco the noble design, and a mistaken policy have 
reduced it to a mere boat-canal,) tha( the Government were 
persuaded to romewo the re 8 trictian«i imposed by Lord Ellen- 
borongh, the merit*? of the undci taking were fully reoognked, 
and Colonel Cautlcy allowed a disorotionary command of 
menu?, without bound or restriction. 

The Ganges canal is so closely connected with the adminiV 
trati(m now under review, and its approaching opening 
invests it with so much present attraction, that our readers 
will probably not be unwilling to possess a short abstract of Its 
history. 

Outhn 23 rd of May, 1838 , Colonel Catitley submitted to the 

fttep towariN caiiyinff Uirough voirk, the HavedtUeirwl«*nt 

#as ta maiato ^he 4eJ|ia»* and to wni^iie a irepojt- u^iun it, ia a perniW fbrni, 

to dte midt ot W Wrh wili h© fownd V'^nU'Oi txiaiAm ike Mlomn# 

©»* the i4Pi6h fif iU ^#({m ^ a /W" 

m0 MegMm of CV«»a? WS, A^ra, 

W M ^ liVWn ^wm CfmUi, 
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(jloverttment of the North Wolt Kl^oyioc0«r> nk of levels 
tafeeu by him a yoay or two befor^ with a view to test the poa^ 
sibilUy ol poiitiog^ for purpoeas of irrigation, a flood of water 
trom thetianges below llurdwar into Ihc Kali Nuddi atBolund- 
eliubur. Though this was i ©ported to be impracticable, ^yet 
the idea of the Gatigea canal bad dawned upon bia mind, 
and he sohaled authority to carry on hb investigations for 
supplying water to the Mo»uiFcrnugger, Sirdana, and 
Meeiut districta^^ The riply, written by Mr* Thomason, 
undei Lord Auckland’s authority, states tliat lordship 

^ is not piepaied to c)cpect much su<*cess in any attempt to 

* draw a canal fiom the right bank of the Ganges, If, however, 

* the object ( ould be att uned, the pubbe benefit would be very 
' great It appeals from Captain Cautley's letter, that the 

* <|uestion can easily bo set at re^t, and it is highly dcsuable 

* tliat it should l>e so without delay-” The Militaiy Board 
were acoonlingly instiuctcd to give Captain OautJcy a small 
establishment to prosecute hie enquiries* 

lu 1 8 to, Mr. Thoma«?on, again at the Secretariat post, 
6xprosae<l to Captain Cautlev, the Ilon’blo Mr* Koberteon^a 
gratification at the result ol hia investigations, which were 
printed fpt general infoiauiion* In 1841, Mr* Ilobcrtson 
recorded an ealightcnrd apd elaborate minute respecting the 
impoilaiiec of the piojoctod canal, the practicability of which 
‘ had, through Captain Cxutloy^H unwearied xcal and talent, 
‘ been satisfactonly catabbshed/ and sirbinitted to Loid 
AuckUnd lepciled addic'*«<Q^ picssing the undertaking upon tb© 
Govoium^nb In ihc piopaiation of these, Mr. Thomason 
appears to have assisted* 

On iliD 1st September, 18 tl, the Court of Directors^ upon 
a review of the nhole (picstion, and guided by the iccom^ 
mendation of the Indian Government, acooidod their liberal 
sanction to the pioject, estimated at above a million stei ling; 
apd Captain Cautley with vigor commenced the work* But a 
change soon came o\cr the spirit of the Government; for 
ujpon the 29fch Apul, 1S42, Lord Ellenboiough, from the 
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tttjlitary btimtj, <litecl0d the stupeitgiioii of exUtiug; iMfmwge*- 
on account of financial and ^onsidci^atTona ; and* 
if this were capable of miaconairuction, two months later 
(21st June, 1842), he issued positive orders from the Civil 
clepartment, that pending further test to the scientific 
^ and financial calculations on which the scheme was based, 
* all further expenditure was to be discontinued.” It was 
represented, however, by the A^ra Governraetit, that to close 
at once all the progressing opera|Ions, would be to involve the 
state in a serious loss 5 and the Governor*-General therefore 
consented (17th September, 1842), that eadfeting works might 
be carried on, but at the paltry expenditure of two lakhs in 
the yean 

Things continued on this unsatisfactory footing till the 
beginning of 1844, Captain Cautley being obliged, from the 
Want of subordinate agency, to conduct with his own hands 
the drudgery of surveying levels and such like work. It was 
one of Mr, Thomaeoifs early acts as Licut.-Gfovernor to re- 
monstrate strongly (10th February, 1844) against this moat 
uneconomical and extravagant misuse of the director’s time 
and talents : — a waste of directing energy, which no private 
Company, acting simidy for their own benefit, would have in- 
curred. The scanty aid conceded by Lord Ellonborough in 
reply, was given grudgingly, and accompanied by the follow- 
ing strange misconception : — It fr,” Ills Lordship said, ** with 
the view of maMoff a canal of na.vjoaTiok, that the project has 
been sanctioned, and that sums for constructing it have been granted, 
lURlGATION is to l>e a SECONDARY object, towards which, after the 
first object has been efficted, the surplus waters are to he applied, 
ffis Lordship d< sires that this mag be continvallg held in vkw,"^ 
It is well that this nobleman had neutralized these false views, 
by the appoiiitinont, as his lieutenant, of an officer who would 
not shrink from exposing their fallacy ; else the Ganges canal, 
for the chief end of its existence, might have sunk into utter 
inefficiency. 

Mr. Thomason perceived the critical position, and addressed 
himself with determination to do battle for the canal. He 
visited the works, and after becoming thoroughly acijuainted 
with their state, and the folly of prosecuting them in the 
present sluggish fashion, he promptly addressed the Governor- 
General, 11 tli April, 1844, and boldly pleaded the issue whether 
Ilia Lordship’s limit could be justified upon any grounds, 
either of sound policy, of economy, or of humanity. Hither- 
to this limit hiid not done much injury, for in the beginning 
of a great Work, it is long before a sufiicieni supply of artixans 
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and hhorm be ntoourcd. homWf^ tlie fame of 

the vfotk had (Spread r carpontem, maeons, arlifieers^ kborertt, 
had congregated from the most dktant qimttere-«^Ouah,Bhtittcej, 
Marwaraj^ &c- If the restriction be maintained, these most go 
away, and the conductors of the work be discredited.’’ View- 
ed in a p0iliical aspect, “ the national reputation was pledged 
to its success*” The many thousands assembled at the Hurd war 
fair had seen the State embarked in a gigantic undertaking,” 
to turn the Ganges into the Doab ; and if the Government 
were baffled in the work, the prestige of our power and credit 
would be slmken# Again, the Government was bound by 
motives of humanifi/ not to delay a work certified as an 
eifcotual means of saving a great tract of land from famine ; 
yet the present sluggish mte Would not complete this woik 
within thirty or forty years to come, during the whole of which 
period the country would be abandoned to the inroads of 
drought and all its unmitigated horrors.t Mere ccmiorny de- 
manded loudly 4hat the operations shotild be expedited, in order 
that the expense of costly supervision might bo saved. Tho 
two lakhs now expended were no more than the annual net 
income received direct from the Jumna canals. Hitherto 
‘ tho Government have advanced nothing towards the Ganges 

* canal from the general resources of the State* Not withstand- 

* ing the proof daily before their eyes of the benefits arieing 

* from canals, they have just done sufficient to commit tbem- 

* selves to the undertaking, but have shrunk from embarking 
‘ in it with that zeal and determination which will bring its 
‘ benefits within their reach.” The Governor-General, who 
could lavish his thousands upon the Somnath gates, and 

the favorite sweetmeat” of ^e sepoys, was moved by this 
potent reasoning to grant tho petty subsidy of one lakh mo)i 
for one year t 

^ 'This was a viow which haJ evidently taken much hokl of mind j for at the 
dose of tht? toUowuigyeai, An reply to erniumcs ftom tho Court of Oucctors, ho 
writes 

to the face of the whole Hindu population, as'^erablcd at tlie pjroat Koomb” (or 
tluodcceunid,) fair, the British nation stood pledged to this groat work^ gigantic 
in hself, but invested with peculiar importance m the eyes ot our subjects fiom 
its eoimocuou with their sacred river, and favorite place of pilgrimage**' 

t 8ho) tly after this despatch, Mr. Thomason addressed the Mihtary Board on 
another U'jpect of this (](uestton. Sound policy demanded that the works should he 
jllufHttatifcial and secure, and the saperiutendcnce most eflfective j lor alter a eanal had 
eomo into full play, and had caused m its vicinity a vast increase of popula* 
tiM corresponding with the inmased productiveness of the soil, tl^e failure of 
water ari)itthg irom any ovarsighi or blunder of tlie Engineera, must iu\olvc tho 
people m all the horrors of an fawmef {tetm 

ThisJi a nio'^t sciioua aspect of tl)ie cas^, and ptoveS the ttigent 
m the wmks Immg cfTivieutly oftlccred, both os respects die number and 
ijumi/tnitiimv of tho .^uiHrivii&ois. 
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But thu matstorljr State papers ef which Lave gJveu a 
eketoh^ was to receive a worthier treatment from more diaori- 
Ujinating jhanda. In 1^45, Lord Hardinge postponed tho more 
vigorous prosecution of the work, simply from hanaiory con** 
sulcjrations# in expectation of the report of a committee appoint*^ 
ed to investigaie tho etfegt of canal irrigation upon tlic healthi- 
noea of the adiaoent country. The Sutlej campaign eallod 
away Major Baker (who occupied the place of Major Cautlov 
while in England,) both from this committee and tho canal 
But tho glorious success of our arms had no sooner freed Lord 
llardingo from the cares of the field, than Jic nobly compensat- 
ed for all the inaction, illiborality, and error that hud pre- 
ceded. 

In March, 18 17, Lord Uardinge visited the stupendous works 
of tho Solani aqueduct, and having thoroughly entered into 
all Mr. Thomison’s aentimenta, shortly after rccowlod a minute 
which reflects honor on his Lordwhip^s name, lie abandonctl 
navigation, except as a subsidiary object, and enunciated the 
principle that irrigation was the grand design, before which 
every thing must bond; and he declared himself ready to 
authorize the twenty lakhs a year, named by Major Baker, nay 
to sanction «.¥ iarffe a sum for Juturv yam as fh( iltrtctor amU 
evpind with a dun rtgard to 

The battle was now won. Minor lets and hindianocs were 
easily overcome. t In 1850 the enhanced estimate of above a 
million and a half sterling was cheerlully passed by the Iloxfblo 
Court And thus, under the liberal policy of the enlightened 
nobleman now pi esiding over the Government of India, and 
under tho careful patroiMgo of his Licut-Governor, ulio iit 
every check or dimoulty was ready to advocate before his 
chief: the chums of the canal, or to solve perplexities by his 
own suggestions, the magnificent work has progressed apace 
till the present day, wJien, on tho verge of completion, tho 
guiding and protecting hand, scarcely now required more, has 
been suddenly removed. Mr. Thomason was to have been 
present at the formal opening of tlic cjxnal in the ensuing 
spring : but his work was done. And Colonel Cautlcy can- 
not but feel that the spirit which imparted life and eneirgy, 

^ Minute by Uardinge, dated 20th April, 1847. 

t About tho clo$e of 1847, both the Court of Dacctors and the Goveniur- 
General <3uord Uardinge,) iu vl^w of tine mighty proceedings# in progroris, cxpitM-- 
cd some hesitation j but it was readily i emoted by tho powerful jcprcsieiUttiiunu of 
the bieut-^Govornor. The lo vised estimate, ungrudgingly passed by the CVuU oi 
Jhieotors, in their despatch dated the 2nd dune, 1852. awounW to the euonwous 
sum of Ea. 1,55,48,160. Mr* Thomason used, wc believe, constantly to keep 
running accoonts of the adiancing expenditure among his private mOpaoranjdsu 
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and 8 U 00088 to hia great design, has departed, jnst a* the tiftnal 
was about to pour in millions of rivulets across the vast plain 
of the Doab its vivifying flood of luxuriance and plenty. 

While Mr. Thomason was only tho advocate and helper of 
the Ganges canal, he was the originator of tiio ENntXEEBlHO 
Col.nBOIfi AT Roobk-kb. ^ 

Mr. Thomason was from the first deeply impressed with the 
necessity of providing, for the multitude of public works 
throughout the country, a staff of native engineers, possessing 
both professional knowledge and experience. In the begin- 
ning of 1845, he projected a scheme by which the moat 
advanced pupils of the Agra and Delhi Colleges, or other 
candidates, might, under the guidance of Dicnt. Baird Smith, 
and amid the works of .the Eastern Jumna canal, add to their 
theoretical attainments a sound practical acquaintance with 
engineering. When the details were matured, the Lieut.- 
Governor obtained, but not without repeated appeals, per- 
mission to extend, “ by way of experiment,” the benefits of 
the proposal to three or four qualified youths.* Upon this 
was grounded the notification of the 9th October, 1845, 
constituting “ a doss of ofiioers, to be denominated Suh- 
Assistant JRxeeudve Engineers” The plan was found to work 
so we||, that their number was increased from four to 
twenty.f 

After liord Hardingo had resolved on tho vigorous prosoon- 
tion of the Ganges canal, Mr. Thomason at once perceived 
how this great undertaking might itself prove the nur8er;f of 
such an engineering body as ho longed to raise up frotn 
amongst the indigenous materials of the country. He lost no 
time in developing tho idea, and on the 23rd September, 1847, 
laid his proposal before the Supreme Govcmment4 He dwelt 

♦ It in ^ang^r of being shelved along with a propobition of the Edueational 
jn Bengal, for tlie encouragement ol Onil Engineering among^ the 
imtivojk But Mr. Thomaeon vindicated the special claims and advantages ot the 
North W^JStem Provinces as a Civil Eiigmoering School, 

t On the December, 1816 , 

t Colonel Cautley had apprehended the same idea so early as when, apply- 
ini Ibr a large number of weM-eduOatcdiind bkilful artidcors, ho added that “ fiiey 
W( not opiy be useful in themselves, but will establish a school for the ultimate 
mwly of efficient workmen to tho whole Imo of the canal.*’ 'What is hem 
for the canab Mr* Thomason organised for the whole of Hindustan, 

Thfeaatna letter suggests the further idea of work-shops, fitc., likewise followed 
out by#**, Thomason, ** We bhall require numerous workshops, store-rooms, i&c., 
at Jiodrkeei winch place I intend to establish as the hoad**<inerter» of the Gmigos 
tanal ^proceeds to recount tlio plans of workshops, modet-rooms. which 
h!$ busy imd muid had already designed*— Zettar 4, 1643. 
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at ^eat length on the xoqnireioeata of the conntiy— surveys, 
irrigation, application of water pdwer, navigation, roads, 
bridges, railways'— objects for all of which it is impossible 
to provide European engineering skill, lie appealed to the 
Qoverntnont to avail themselves of the present opportunity to 
form a native class : — 

The eetabliahmenf now forming atllooikco, near the Rolani aq 
on tho Ganges canah aiibide peculiar facilities tor infaiiuctnig Oinl 
gmeere. Theie aie lai go woik shops, and and most inijiortaut 

Btnicfcuros in eomse of foimatioii. Tl»oie aie uKo a library and a model- 
room- Above all iitiumhor of sciontitlc and cxpoiionccd Kngmeer Otliccrs 
are oonstantly assembled on tho spot, or oecasionally resorting thither. 

'rUese ofTioers, however, all have their appjtipnate and engrossiug duties 
to perform, and oannot give time for that careful and systematic instruction 
which is necessary for tho formation of an export Civil Iljugineer 

On these accounts the Lieut.-Oovornor would propose tho estahlishmeiil 
at Uoorkeo of an Institution lor tho educalion of Civil Engineers, which 
should be immediately under the direction of tho Local Government in tho 
Edueationai Lepaitmeut. 

In conformity with this proposal, which was warmly sup- 
ported by the Governor- General, the College was opened 
on tho Ist of January, 1848, for the instruction both 
of Natives and of European soldiers, and Non-commissioned 
Officers. 

In 1851, persuaded of the success of his scheme, and 
fortified by the support of the Committee upon tho syii|pm of 
Public Works,* and of Sir Charles Napier, f Mr. Th^ason 
projected a vast enlargement of the original plan, so as to 
include not only greater numbers of natives and soldiers, but 
likewise Commissioned Officers, both of the Koyal and Com- 
pany’s services ; the e3tabli.shment of a depot and work-shop 
for the repair of surveying and other scientific instruments 
a museum of economic geology, an observatory, a printing 
cstablisbment, and other appurtenances to render the institu- 
tion effective. These propositions were printed by His Honor 
in a brochure and submitted to the Governor-General, who 
accorded to them his hearty support. On the 2nd June, 1852, 

* See then* Report clatcfl &fmch 5, 1851, 

t “Tho suggestion,’* writes Mr, Thomason, “of admitting to the College Com*' 
mifisioDod Uraoers of both j^orvices.is duelp His ExccHoncy Geneial Sir Charles 
Napier, in comnmnication w'Uh whom th* present soliemo has been drawn bhO 
Its grottnd*work is tho same as that of tho s^ior department of thn Mlltary 
OoUego at Sandhurst, adapted to the Indian Army *-^Aadrm to the Ckmrment of 
India, dated 2Stk Auffu&t, 1850* — Afee etko page X7 of the “ Accenmi of Mootkee,** 

:|; This is a dasideratum of more importance than at iirst sight might appear, In 
a country where there are no private establishments in which $vim instruments 
might be repaired* Their injury or disorder is now a continuat obstacle to the 
advance of scientific enquiry and tuition* 
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(ho Court of Dirooton oommtinioatod their satictiai]> aad tho 
whole sohome is now being carried into effect. 

The iofluonoe which these establishments will have in the 
enlightenment of India^ and dovolopemont of her resonroes, 
in wo progress of oivilieaiion and scientific enquiry* and in 
the advancement of the officers and soldiers of our. army, oan> 
not be over-estimated ; and tho credit of the whole belongs to 
Mr. Thomason. He naturally regarded tho institution with 
a peculiar interest, and watched over it with a sort of parental 
pride and solicitude. The extensirivo quadrangle,* now being 
erected to complete tho enlarged design, was to have been 
opened by him at the close of tho following year, thus constitut- 
ing, as it were, the last publio act of his official career. 


To the JcDfCTAi. AND Criminal Department of hie Go- 
vernment, the attention of Mr. Thomason was less directed 
than to the rest of his duties. We cannot point in it, os we 
can in almost every other, to any large measure of reform 
(excepting, perhaps, the Grand Trunk lioad police,) involving 
cither present great results, or the germ of future improve- 
ment. This was partly owing to the nature of the sutyect, 
which did not involve the abstract principles with which ho 
doligllled to work, or any national institutions on which his 
consorvatlvo mind lovetl to engraft his forward movements. 
At one point, where those institutions wore approached, they 
trammelled, rather than assisted, his views. The chowkidar 
must belong to tho Vdlatje Commiinitt/ : he must ho rcmuueiatod 
by a small IjoWIng of the village lands; he must b<* the servant 
of the Zemindar : salary paid in cash direct from Government, 
would loosen the Zemindar’s hold upon him; while a close sur- 
veillance of his proceedings would interfere with the indepen- 
dent action of tho village institution. Perhaps such may be a 
specimen of all the reasons for which he shrank from a reform 
of our police system. 

But it was impo8sil)le lor a mind like his of whom we write, 
to preside over the Judicial Administration of tho country, 
without introducing many improvements, and infusing a vigor 
into all its movements. Thn distribution of his agency was, 
ffir (he most part, admirable ;t the same prompt ana searching 

# 

• ^ tlis davation and ground-plan at page iO of tbe Ai count of Jtombee. 
f t& of tills question, it most bb reinrmbored ibat tho covenanted 

tnaudiw not of Uw own (hoosing. Uis task was to make tlio arrangomont 

of them Wt suited fbr the good of tlie oountry. If somotimos parties who bad 
{Droved Sn^oieut in the magntoital nud tovenno chuigo of adnOwt wercrouddy 
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orders were dAtly issued At # t%e A 

cArefui amendment of local jrfriadiotlon was effected wherever 
ill arrangement or iriterm52tttii^Jrh|>eded the admimsfrntioii of 
jiistme j and the subhrdtnate.ageu# was revised for the mOro 
eflieient discharge of its dui^. The police divisions were 
frequently enlarged, and from the saving effected by reduction 
in number, the salary of the police officers was proportionalfy 
increased; The district dfiks were fostered by him. The 
management of th^ijails throughout the country was improv* 
ed; and the Central Prison at Agra, under inspectors judiciously 
selected and guided by the Lieut. -‘Grovernor, lias made an 
advance in prison discipline hitherto unknow n in India* 

A special and important feature of the administration is 
the extensive employment of Revenue officers in police and 
judicial posts. The tehseeldars have, in many districts, been 
invested with the power of diiroga, and from their known 
respectability and character, have imparted a new stamp of 
credit end confidence to the police proceedings. So every 
Deputy Collector is constituted likewise a Deputy - Magis- 
tnite, and numerous tehseeldars* throughout the country have 
been installed in the same commanding position. The move- 
ment is undoubtedly in the right direction ; but the confer- 
ment of maj^isteral powers baa, probably, boon too indiscrimi*- 
nate, and without a sufficient guarantee of character, qrff the 


advanced to tte Judicial B<sncb, it must l)e'’h!nn 0 mbered that the same p<>iiit« which 
iuipttir a Magistrate’s usefulness (as want of promptitude aud personal activity,) 
(Id not, in au equal degree, affect a Judge, and that the hpsitancr, which often accom- 
panies U high deliberative faculty* is directly prejudicial to the energetic maufiiige^ 
meat of a district. Neyortfeeless, it is possible that Mr. Thomason’s leaniog towards 
tlie Ecveuue Department may have induced him to favor it* upon the whole, with 
better otHcers tlian the J wdicial . 

It has been asserted in some of the public prints, that Mr, Thomason had a 
bias to promote men of a strong religious principle* No doubt, a consistent pro- 
fession of religion had its weight among other qualities, in his estimate of a 
man’s character, as profligacy or dishonesty had its shai-e also. But as far ass. 
o0cial requirements are concerned, wo deny that a profession of religion oi* the 
reverse., was jwf dement which betook into consideration, in the distributioh 
of pattonago/ High and honorable princljjle was the point he looked to. and 
wherever he found that, the only jiuestion with hirti fbr debate was the 
tion pf the candidates and their respective fitness for ofBce. It Is 
that imj unprejudiced man acquainted with the society of Agra^ tmdi w||k thd 
chieratoictments held there within the last half-dbeen years, could A 3S3&ent 
enteitSm the charge. As lifr. Thomason regarded no part of Ihia Aif doty ihore 
onerous and unpleasant than the distribntjon of patronage, sO g^rej, that 

there was none which ho eatweiMd wkh a greati^r c|»^5''4Mt<^vOred . 0 ’ 

discharge wlth n more single ey#fe thh welfare of the 
iousnasi and disregoui of priya^ IHciidslup, feeling, ttndi , 

U'X' 
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knoW'Iedge reqiihfid ht the ftlscherg# ftiiWlloWt, 

affecting eteJfj^whwB the social hw* Thh 
with the greatit confl<Joiic«» hecaaJte thft piiiheiplh ftf a tw» of 
^fficSeBcy hftS already b^eii cdnc^d^bd ii(i tfee df Coy0iiAtot0d 
AmMmis, a«d thcte la i^o tm%m to 8to|) ita thdrtj. 

A eecond oWection is, that theni^w {uttctions hriog ^5th thtitii 
no increase 01 emolument, although they vastly add td the labor 
and responsibility, aa well as to tho dignity, or the offioot hbld-^ 
ing them* In one dibtrict we have a l>ejmliy Collector iHrlth the 
email and unimportant powers of an assistant ? in the adjoining 
station, his biother Deputy has special powers, involving au- 
thority of greater magnitude; in a third, he is a full Magis- 
trate, and cannot only imprison any of Her Msje^^ty^s dusky 
subjects for throe years, but visit every Knglitthman, who com- 
mits a tfc«<pas9. with a fine of 500 rupees, or in default thereof, 
with two months^ imprisonment. In one pergunnah we have a 
tehsceJdar employed solely in the quiet duties of a Hevenuo 
Collector; in the next he may have any of the magisteri tl 
powers we have just enumerated. Fet all are paid alike, 
without the slightest reference to their varied responsibilities. 
Surely this is inexpedient, if it be not unfaii, and for a great 
Government unbceoming. The officer posse ssing the higher 
powers may be (and sometimes actually has been) remanded for 
neglect or misdemeanour %o lower grade of authority, yet 
no diminution of emolument ensues. Great devotion to his 
office may be followed by promotion to the higher grade, yet 
no inciease of salary is gained. The service thus loses at 
ones the stimulus to exertion, and the salutary diead of loss 
and degradation: while both officers and people are taught to 
regard, without estimation or respect, a power and office which 
it ought to be our great effort to invest with dignity and 
with influence. Such a course cannot fail of an injurious effect 
upon the Government itself. 


In one respect, the government of Mr. Thomason has 
greatly benefitted the Criminal and Judicial Department in 
common with every other, viz., by the pnbhcathn^^ which 
umkf fm unihoniy iuKed from the 01 those may be 

noticed the ^iemoir on ihe Statisttrs of the Noith Western 
by A. Shakespear, Dfcq., 0. 8., 1848 ; containing in 
a condensed form, the most minute information as to tlie area, 
rw»|*u0« and population of eich pergunimb and district. 

of a second cohsus, mad\ also under the carelUl 
and insiructions of the hhnt^QontMr, on the last day 



»f W^,(tln«e b^evi iMiMffehwIjf andoonMin the laoat 
Vtthmbte ^cct^rAtti ir^tuma ytt obtai)[4e4 m 
Jta tbe Mm ym of hm government, Mr* Tbo^x^aeoa 
roryij'nraea to every Magistrate and OpHeotor m invitatian to 
tlirny together all the etatlstiml and general information Ife 
could obtain regarding his jurisdiction, to be printed in a 
volume illnetrated by maps and statements. Such a publica- 
tion, ho thought, would form an official history of each 

* district, and contain all that would enable the public officers 

* of (Government to undersUnd the peculiarities of the district,^ 
'and conduct of the administration.” Minute directions wereglv-' 
on howto arrange the various matter, statietioal, historical, geo- 
gjTaphical, economical, educational, — regarding the current te- 
nures, rise and fall of families, operation of sjiecial measures or 
law|^ effect of the revenue and judicial systems, Few ofecers 
have had the energy and skill to workoutthe plan :f but the Sfa^ 
hstical Report of CaH>n}H>re^ by Mr. Montgomery, illustrates tho 
wisdom of the design, and the usefulness of such a treatise 
for advancing and facilitating, in every department, the adminis- 
tration of a distric^t. We earnestly hope that tho conception 
will not be lost sight of, till we are furnished with a similar 
guide and official conipanioii for every district in the pio- 
vinces. 

In other departments, we may notice the SeUhment 847) 

which forms a sjiocimen of the papers rctpiircd from drst to last 
in tile settlement of each of the pie vailing classes of tenure, 
with a coimterpait in English, (also 1847): The Airoiwtauf'^v 
Manual^ by C. Allen, Esq., 1847 : The Cioii Aoditor\s Manual, 
by T, It. Loyd, Esq,, 1851 : i^afntics of IndigtnoitB Eduvoiion, 
by K. Thornton, Esq., 1850; and Comparatioe Tablet of 
Dutnot Eatahhskmmts in the North frebtern Provinces, by 

* Soo Agra Gaz(f(e of October IStli. 1853. TJic dotails of tins conbus arc now 
HI th( presfi ni a volume, by Mr* G J. rhnbtian, Socretiry to tho Sudibt Board 
of Kc\oiiuc* throujxb the agency of wimh JB^ard the woik was carried out Tho 
inj^hucOons for tins census were drawn up by Mi, Thomason himself with f^roat 
pains, and no piecaution was omituid for secnnng perfect accuracy. The whole 
was a< compUbhed on the m^ht of the dlst of Decemlier f and the result was cora- 
fuUy tested by the district officers and then suboi dmates. 

I Only foui have bicu yet published 

Stalisfical Report of the District of Cmonpote^ by K Montgomery, Ksq , C* 

DUio Dtt0 of Ooofymn^ by Alexander Frabcr, fiJsq*, C. 1840^ 

Ditto Ditto Ditto of Pomhpore^ by C, W. Kmloch, Esq., C. 1853, 

Ditto Ditto Zfitto oj Kemaon md tSm hmtd, by J. II. likitteti, Ksq , 0, B,, 1 85 1 . 

A dlcport for Budoon, by Mr, Courts is, we believe* now in the awd others, 

more or less answering the objects iu \m\Q been prepared fbr Agra and 
ruckabad. 





A* 1853*'^ the hiimeflmtd iresultii 

of the instruction or suggrestloiiof thoI/ieut-'OovernoraHtsidhsvo 
proved,a»dwilt )long eoniinaeto prove, of special u«e tothepublio 
service. It would (oo greatly extend tbis'artiole to eouioorato 
the many other tretitiBsa of a less formal mid elaborate nature: 
but there is one which we muet not pass over* Mr* Thotnaeou 
constantly met with valuable information and suggestions in 
nuscellaneous reports, or scattered' here and there ti^roughout 
a vricle correspondence ; such papers had hitherto retnaincd loo 
often unnoticed and unknown, engujphed in the indisorimi** 
imt# reservoir of all that is good, bad, and indifierent, the 
Secretariat Record Roon»* It occurred to him that, though 
not worthy of separate publication, these might yet be thrown 
togetl^er, and published from time to time as SeJetHms from 
file Records of the Government This work, maintained to^the 
present day, iias given a permanent and public form to a vast 
variety of most useful and suggestive papers on all ofBoial 
subjects, revenue, police, judicial, engineering, Statistical ; and 
its practical usefulness has been recognized by the adoption 
of the same idea (though not precisely on .the same principle)> 
by the other fadian Oovcrnments.t 

We must hasten to conclude this already too extended sketch, 
by a notice of Mr. Tliomason’s proceedings in the ICjotJCA-* 
tiONAL, DtiiFARTMKN'jr, As respectcd colleges and station 
schools, the chief tendency of his proceedings was to abolish 
the latter, and to strengthen the former, lie found the funds 
at bis disposal inadequate to provide efficiently for both : and he 
wisely resolved that, instead of a number of ill-officered and 
unsatWuotoiy institutions scattered over the country, the 
Government should liave a few large and superior colleges at 
convenient distances, accessible to each great division of the 

♦ Thi« work contains a visst fund of ofiScial infomation, '!th© and 

oincoB are classed accoidin^ to their comparative diiiicuUr amottut of buemcsHi 
then thcbalaries and cost vf manH^cment in each d^aitment are compared for eaclx 
diatrict tJiro»|(fhont the provinces. Wherever an ofioco is under^officered, or under** 
paid, the tict cannot f»ii to be thus brought to light t and complumts of over- 
worked amleh, formerly resting too much on the bop-hazard opinion of the recom- 
mending ofScer, can now bo easily tested by the reasonable ground of comparison 
with similar business and establiShmeniB elsewhere. 

f Almost all the papers that have issned under the name of ** SeketimM^* from 
the other Governments, have been complete and formal reports, which, under any 
cirewetances, would have been publiehed by the Government of the ifortb West- 
eilU TOvSnoes separately, without refbreaee to its selections, which were intended 
mlscoUaneons papoi^ and aerapa, otherwise Mahie to mi into obllt^n. 
We hmm Thomason geacraUy Indicated with hi« own hand, the papers 

fir eMM Whieh he desired to publish in this eenes. 



abaud^«i^^* would bo occup^od oftielaut m^ai^or . by 

prf^alo,^woft^.bdiigouQU» m w# aa^'/preigawf. ; '>, .;; 

’, tpimagemont of the CoUegea^j ^ Mr. , TBomaeon 
octant iutorest# ao4 when presfiding public e^icamma^ 

tiiJiu^jf Oeldom failed^ to delivei: 6o«ie pertinput remarkp on th^ 
baring of ou^ educational measurea, and the manner in which 
hie young audience should improve their opportunities. Xha 
orfgij^ yiewa and erudite labours of Dr. Ballantjue received 
from him a dispritninatiog and powerful support Ho acknow- 
ledged the claims whioli the large eectibn of the nation devoted 
to the study of Sanscrit possess upon the state, to recognize and 
foster whatever is true and exalted in their literature ; and he 
h^d a lively persuasion that when once Europeiin learning and 
phi^psophy should be presented to the Bridmiinicul mind in a 
comprehensible and attractive, because indigenous dress, the 
ittfluoncp of the learned pundits upon the people at Urge 
would produce results of prodigious moment He did not 
ncglpet the objections which a misapprehension of the Benares 
system has in some quarters created: but on the contrary 
encouraged the discussion of its .merits among those best 

J ualified to judge. Once convinced, however, of the justness of 
hi, Ballantyue’s position, he yielded him, despite of narrow- 
minded or utilitaritiu opposers, an unflinching support, to 
whi^b, on . the opening of that magnificent structure, the 


! * His sQtitiiJfl.«nt8 on thia subject, and tboir happy fulfilment with respect to one 
at Wet of thib^Wminarics thus given up, are expressed in the following extract of 
an address made by Mr, Thomason at the examination of the Allahabad College, 
Supported by the American Tiesbyterian Missioiiv in December, 1852. 

*^ne said that the examinatW bad been listened to with ploasum ^ alt the 
auditors, but that to himself the display was peculiarly gratii'ymg, befluise he 
saw hetbre him the realimtion of all those an ticipations which he had previously 
formed regtixding the institution. A few years ago there was a Government 
School maintained in Allahabad. It was well endowed by the Government ; it 
was countenanced and encouraged by all the high officers of Governmiint then at 
the placed But he judged, that that, ns well as other similar institutions, did 
not bring a benefit to th^ state commensurate with the charge they entailed upon it. 
Be felt that they Cj^e into coin petition with other schools, which would 
probably be maintained by private individuals, without any cost to the state, and 
that they so far disconnagbd, rather than promoted, the general cause ofeducatidfi;* 
He therefore abolished iliose schools, and concentrated the efibrts of (jj’ovemfiiydt^ 
on the improvement of the ooUeges maintained in our cities, where tbera dmpla 
toom for many educational estsblishmenta He that day witnessed the of 
this measure ih Allahabad. The number nf pupils in the Allahabad ^oVei^ment 
fichool was under D)0, whilst there were 3^7 hoys bn the list of thb-Mhisibh School. 
Many of these boys had attained a high proficiency in secular and they 

also received that which the (^yefnment abstained Upon prihb3|^'(and he con* 
sidbred justly,) #bm imparting diligent inshnc^^ p :the truths Uif 

Christianity, y On fliis happy result he congratulated the ohihufi^ieS of the.chllege^^ 
and paid a high ah*d well-meritea compliment to the snbe^tu and disimtetfiSW' 
labors of the Mission llrw America. 



raised under his a 

^ But the measure which Iwars the J*^jr ' 

Thomusoii’s mind, and wh'^h, perhaps more 
hitherto devised, will tend to the §nhghtenn«fipt a^d welfarf ot 
India, is the system established by him , for oncour^gtpg 
the Vkh^tacdi-ar and lNpx,GKNoi|S Schools of the coun- 

1845, the Bieut.* Governor forwarded to every 
trate and Collector in tlm provinces a circular 
while they were generally charged with fostering the vtUMS 
schools, instructions were conveyed to ascertain and report thf 

extent to which these institutions imparted wlucation to th^ 

Se The directions, grounded on the plan pursued hy 
Sr Adam in Bengal, were, like all others emanating from 
Mr Thomason's pen, so clear and praotioal, that within two or 
thrce years, a complete return of the whole educational 
institutions in the country was obtamed.t _ 

In 1846, Mr. Thomason addressed the Supreme Govern- 
ment, stating as the result of these enquiries, that m an 
‘ averatrc, less than 5 per cent, of the youths who are of an 
‘ age to attend school, obtain any instruction, and that instruc- 

* It .ouia be u tS'TmJX for 

nme, atid tarthcr to pi 'ljy Englisli and Hmace, 

f' the opening of ^Uege to 

B<aiMtyne’« labours, are important, and deserve to be here eStraoted — 
jjr. ijaiia J th^ miiflff® in the beginning of 1840, and avowed a« 

Pf, Ballantyne f in native sttboi>ls. 

hia'oblert the ^rmli^ion of aclawRof P** , .*1 ^ habita of feeling. Sts to fee tirtt-etnloent 

barb thblr min^ *<;/" t Zumlf metered thb 

Hindu Iplosophy, and be to hi« T^undd p«p««, the wofks of RtiW^an 

<;omm^BCOdf n«, at ^^.fhTtroiiRes of his own ctimposition, how, advancing from 

Piiitofeooihefs, aod showed, by frea^tiaab o* n vn-rtiwun PhUoaouhv might be dtiained. In 

i HlXTMlo«w>hy.*he cOJW’t “? « VCC.ole *" 

ssirSi?/vr:i~5Jajr=-~ 

ESsBS^rH 

a rimilar cou rue should be pawned In philosophy and 

ThefO h 5f uS^couatry an ipiborant or aiw^pla livy were i 

iisnom, dome persona. In the Ptldii 

of a sy^<<b&wi df ? but U has roused the cariosity andeitoiM the wonder of 0m 

jfLtilM>rioriiy may ^ ftr Bftlkintvfic'H pubiifeatiobis cnaide the most eaperOclal 

to .>itv«f«b»„ °t . ^ .rry: ,y!!rogh?. TSSoo w«a*«bfl«y 

^«toSto<»v« «»ttt BMfttuM,. TUoMi ma, be rolwwid. 

n^om received publhOied ; /^cpoff <?n Sducaum in 

, ‘ Wlidle <^t thtj repom we^e subso* 


g r^, by WHlBam Trwrnton, Esc. « - 

a^ '.wta L fttobi CQpfe bftiwMnclpsl dOiainhi^ itf.wli'ltit 



*' t1oi[i'''<^lil^“ '■tj^"‘'dd ' i*e;ceiv(5, is ,^' a terj' 'in)pdfefet''lf|a4.’* 
Hte pi’pppsedi tiHekefor^, at a, cost bF from two to foai* 
ydar^ W) gratit ait ^ntlowment in land, for the support of ^ 
school to every corisiderahie yillago throughout the country***^, 
Thi Court or I)ii!^|etors> While concurring in the necessity 
for tnbre extended" means of distHct education, justly objected 
to endowments in land, as likely t6 become hereditary and 
inefficient Such a system would, indeed, have proved 
cumbrous and unmanageable; it Would probably have tended 
to perpetuate the drowsiness and errors of the native method^ 
any effective provisiWIfor the prospective introduction 
bf^ trOth and energy ; and it could only have been the strong 
attachment of Str. Thomiison to the Vdlage Communities^’ 
oT' the North West, that led him to its advocacy. 

In 1848, Mr. Thomason, taking advantage of the Hon’hle 
Courtis expressed willingness to afford assistance, submitted an- 
otheir plan, in which endowments, either of land or money, were 
abandoned^ and a system for stimulatiiig* indigenous schools 
by “advice, assistance, encouragement’'’ and example, was 
substituted. Before the close of the year, the sanction of the 
Court was received to his experimental proposal (supported 
by the Governor- General,) that the scheme should be tried in a 
circle of eight districts around Agra, at a yearly expense of 
Rs. 50,000. The principles of the measure will beet be 
understood froUi the fallowing extract of orders issued on the 
9th of February, 1850 : — 

No. U9 of 1850, 

[Head QmrUrst (General Departments the Wi February ^ 1850.) 

Bfe80I,UX10N. 

Knqturips, wliich havo been lately instituted rn order to asceriliip tbo 
state of edueauon throughout these provinces, show that the greatest igno- 
tanoo prevails aaioiig&t the people, and that there are no adequate means at 

♦ The following a general outline of the proposal : — 

BtfttistSdrtI enquiries, which hav« now exte^nded over a |freat paft of tho show that the 

people areoxtremoly ignorant, and that eitlstliig provislona :l6r th« education ot the rising genera^ 
tion ai^ very diafttedve. On an avwaifc, less Oian 5 fwr cent, of the youtli who are of an tqra a> 
attend schools, obtain any inati'uction, ai»d that instrucUon, which tliey do receire, itt of ti very 
iUtporfbOt hind, . V 

the iwjopie are at sama tiino poor and wnablo to support sehool-mitstcrs hy fltylr owrtt^pip^i 
aided eOSarts. It therefore Wowics the duty of ttte Government ta give tiiem $uoh a» 

may be beat oalculdted to draw forth their own eaertion#. i ' ’ ' 

The proposed fechemc oontiemptatea the endowment of a achool in every W « 

fj»e.the Gpvonimept giving up iw iwveon^ hrtMn the land, which eonatithtci*) on 

assurance that the zemindars have approprUtiE^d the land for the purpose of a 

master.' , ' * ' ^ ^ 

Ihl# syst^iw la *h eonaonaoee with;^iio eustoms abd feelings of the echoedr 

master will beeome a i»ooositd»0d ySU4ge tHM^ant, apeted and supported lr%?pmher otmaonaal 
with the usage of ^ ‘ ' 

An eiidotwpent^ifr iad4i«’'pta«»rahie,iov,*nw«y l^caww 

biiity of station tte n ^.^aoeeding. .jbeipji, and^howmlf' 

edhrio<}ta t^'ikdi^-i&asWr' with id a way wJhfch" .aMNst ' ,'iiir services' ’ pwifO 

««»ptahldtO‘titediihivd;if of the GoVertiib^^ 





m ■ 

wwb tar «f9t fUMff t 1 i»ni tnytraotian. Tho me«.UB 4 f l«iu n!agf m •otlviif . «»ii 
tb» iii 8 Uuoi»o» 18 gWea « oC the tudeet end l»**t piwoUcel eh*- 

racier 

The pt»»a«it oontompUt«8 tl^<i of an agency, which 

aball ifOnae UiO people toaeeuaeot the ovile reeuHmg front ignotahoe. 

hub ehall enwolate them to exerttons on ihot# own part to remoiN|f thi8 
Ignorance, whnh shall fmnieh tlmm with qualified teachers and apptopHaU 
boohs, and which shall aflioid rewaids and encuuragenHntto the most doeort^ 
ing teacheis and pnpila 

The means of cftefting this object will he songlifc in that fe^tnr^ of the 
existing I e venue system whnh piin^idts for the annual regiatiaUan of all 
landed piopeitv tluoughout the lonntiy 

It IS wt^il known that the land piiimWly dinded amongst the people 
Thr>iesref(W ot the agrunUtual clashes, who aie not possebsed of some 
riglita of fifop(rty in tlio soil In oidei to explain and protect these nghtSi 
a $}btem ol ngistifltion has bten clevis d, which is based on the sin vey 
made at the turn ot ^ ttlcmcnt and whioh annually shows the state of the 
propirty It i« nc chaarj foi the coueotness o! this register, that those, 
wliose lights u lac Cl cis should be able to oouault it and to ascertain the 
nature ol the entiies efif^^cting themsehes This iciTolves a knowledge of 
reading und wi mug, of the simple rules of aiithmetio, and ef land mea^* 
suienieiit * 

The meau^i aie thiH nflouhdfor setting h( fore the people the pi actieal 
htaiitig of leoiinng on iho safety of those lights m laud, which they moat 
highly pn/p , audit H hope! that when the powets of the mind have ou<e 
been excited into action, the pipila mav often bo induced to advance 
fuithti. and to peisuiere till they rtach a highsi state of mteUootual 
cultivation 

J he agency by which it is hoped to e0oct this purpose wiU be tUut 
ffnetitutcd " 

i here tvill be a Cio>einmcnt vdlage school at the head quaitei**! of every 
T ehseeldar In c\#»iy two oi moie J cbseoldaiis, there will be ft IhrgunnaU 
Visitoi. Ov^i these a Zillah Vi«nk>t in each district, and ovei ail a Visitor 
Ocueial foi klie whole of tht piovincts 
The Goveniwifut village school attach Tehaeftldan will be conducted by 
a acliool master, who will lemvc fioin Goveruu ent a salary of iioin ten lo 
twenty nip* cs ) Or meusom besidee such fees as he may oolh ct fi )m bis scho* 
lais The course of instruction in tins school will consist of leading and wiit 
11 g the veiuacular languages, both Urdu and Hindi acoounts and the 
monsuration ot land atcoidiug to the native system "io these wiU be 
added sticli instruction in gtogi aphy, history, geometry oi othei general 
ftubiects, conveyed through the mtduan of the vernacular UnguagCi &3 the 
people may be willing to receive Care will be taken to pi event these 
ficHoofa from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained by the 
natm$ them$<*hcs i his will be eficoted by making the terms of admission 
hmher than are usually demanded m village schools and by allowing ties 
mfmmiotis only on recommendations given by tillage school mastets, who 
msy be on tho^*VisitM»rs lists 

The Torgunttah Visitors will receive ealanes varying from twenty to forty 
rupees a month U will be their duty to visit all the towns and pimcipal vib 
tbmrjurisdutions and to ascertain what means of metrucMon aie 
to tbft people Where thsie Isuo village sclmoh they wiU explaai to 
llM» the Sdtauiages limt would result from thebslitutlon of a school , 
thsy wtM tkh$\t assistance m fining a qnaliSed teacher, and in provid 
lOf booii* Where scb<Ms ar« fontid in eaisteneih tjiey will ascertain 

• 



xnnamovH Hu 

tmtniMi atii the nttiubeir of i?cbo^eit, they tiiU 

offer their eeeietaooe to t)te pereoo (johdujttlog the anhooK If thie ofei* ii 
accepted, the eohool will be entered on their lists, the boys will be exemitwwli 
and the n^ore ndyaneed ecbolats noted, improt^ements in the conree or meda 
of instruction will bo recommondedi and eucb books as may be reoitired wilt 
ba ipirooured, Pdaea will be proposed for the moat deserving of the teacbem 
or eobolare, atid the power of granting free admissions to the Tehseeldari 
aeb^oi be accorded, 

ft will bo observed that this scheme 'eon templates drawing forth the 
energies of the people for their own improvement, rather than artuully «up^ 
plying to them th© means of instruction at the coat of the Government, 
Persuasion, assistance and encouragement are the mcano to bo principally 
am|}loy6d, The greatest consideration is to bo shown for the feelings and 
prejudioes of the people, and no mtorferenee is ever to be o zeroised, where 
it i» not desired by tliose who conduct the institution. The success of 
thd scheme wdl chiefly appear in the number and character of the in- 
digetioua schools, which may be established? I'ho poor may be peiwuaded 
to combine for the support of a teacher ; the rich may be encouraged to 
support schools for their poorer neighbours, and all the schools timt aro 
established may bo assisted, improved, and brougljt forward* 

Theso operations must be conducted m concert with the revenue 
authontios, and must obtain their cordial assistance. The agency which is 
now called into action may be made most valuable in ensuring tlie proper 
training of putwarris, and m ascertaining the qualilications of oari(1j<latcs or 
nominees for that ofBoe. Ooriificatos of qualification fiom somo of the 
persons emydoyed in tlie department may bo made neccbsory lor advance^ 
inent to the post of village pntwarn, and also to many other appointments, 
each as those of peon, chuppiaBSi or binkuudaure, as well as to those 
higher offices, where literary attainments aic nioro evidently oesontial. 

Thua, whilt the seheiue aims at encoumgiupj the people to 
multiply their own schools^ it provides in every small diyision 
one Tehseeli school, as an example of right teacMIng and a 
nursery of good teachers, and it brings to bear upon the native 
institutions a machinery which, by imparting advice, supervi- 
sion, and good school* books, will tend to their gradual im- 
provement and elevation* These efforts have been \Vel- 
eomed by the people ; for the great value of the plan is that it 
makes them work with us for their own improvement. It is their 
own schools that we are, with their own consent, endeavouring 
to raise* Hence it is that they willingly receive our teachers, 
cheerfully accept our suggestions and assistance, and purchase 
with avidity the useful school-books, which are heiiig prepared 
with a laborious devotion by Mr. Henry Stewart Keid and hie 
subordinates, and are brought, by the arrangements of the 
Government, to the very doors of the purchasers. Instead, 
therefore, of planting amongst them foreign schools, uncon- 
genial to their taste^» und the object of an Unoonquerable 
prejttdice>--*schooU that would never take root or germinate 
in the rare vicinities in which our funds would enable us to 
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All 

t0 OKUM n kgbm of t0Ki»ti(lg 
Htainatitu in everf q^ntitter Af Cfao Un^ $ Mm, oiniMt nneon* 
Ociously to thomselves, boar aloOtf ^bo nation in tbo mntob Of 
intoltoot, nwi raise them in the M»ua of moral Hfo. 

The aOtaal resalt has proved to be no less satil&etory than 
the anticipation. AUhoneh, at bO early a period, it is narddy 
fair to expect any sensible effect in a measure, which to afibot 
the large masses of the connjtfy most necessarily work with a 
slow and permeating influence, yet a marked advance has 
already been mide, as the returns noted below from Mr. Beid's 
carefully prepared tables will prove,* While the numhers 
have materially increased, the quality of the instruction has 
gioatly improved , and the inflated Persian and rud» iUi- 
terflte Hindi are being steadily forsaken for our simple ITtdu 
school-books and thcii inialuable stores of knowledge. The 
sales of school-books alone nould show that a system has, at 
last, been discovered, suited to the habits and wishes of the 
people, and rapidly becoming popular and established among 
them. 

Persuaded by those happy rqsults of the success of his 

Sf /ionU» 

* 1650 (Piobabi) impeifoa) 2;oi4 i7,l^9 

i850-51 .. .. , z,m 

.. . 3,329 8^,843 ^ 

1852-58 %m 86,884 

Dr ati itupairiial and mot tapnble Witness, bat re^>ortQd t«rblt of 

nuqnidibad praise regardmf^ the system 01 the exammalmu of tho school at 
^llygUtii, vrJU^f **8ome bun iirds” of pupils were collected by Mr* Bcid from the 
district for ihsprction, be wi itc<» 

♦* Dfiritig my long counetiion with education in India, and familiarity wildi the 
attAinuientif and appeal unct oi the pupils ol ail caatos and classes, 1 never wit- 
n< seed a more gratifying and interesting scene/’ 

Of the grneial eysfetn he thus speaks-*v-*'lt will be at once apparent that the 
Siheme and toanuer cf working it meet with my entire approval , it i« no small 
pimsa of a great pUn ot national education, which has barely completed the 
tlurd year of its existence, to record that u has wot only fpUy and faniy attained 
rhe omect foi: whh h it was designed, as far as its Umited trial will admit of, but 
hna actually already outran us own means of extension, for want of hooka and 
inatruments ol a higher order than those now in nso* In the second year of its 
trail m the expanmontal districts sanctioned, u has raised the number of boys 
receiving a aouud elementary education from 17,000 to6o,o0o, ha« thrown into 
the schools between 30 and 40,000 school-books pf a Wter class than those 
lisretofore in use, |md has given sui.b an impulse to the saase of vemaoular 
a^ucatmn, as eannorrail, m a veiy few years, to produce thb feuits that mvaclaWy 
vault ftom a spread of knowledge in the right diretiion ** 
u has become pomble by this system, to introduce the Iherary test for the lowest 
contemmted in the feet para^ of the resolution quoted 
«bam Ijtus was done m the eight expenmentia dfeoficts, m the resolution of the 
6Tth which presorlbes an examination vn mdink trriting, and accounts, 

m pntwariiS| burkuudaves, ehuprassies and all the ofUcSals of (jfeyemment This 
fet# piieeeeditfiig m the right dieeition, for moving tlis masses feom beioir* 


;il»i^ai|tt«»%v4w^ ;,Sjp,,ito,^^, ,.||M 

WM|jiiJ|ijBUBit5% ■;.l|\.Oj;!9r,*lif wM»; N^Mrtfei 

iWli^lRC^' . 'c^fc; '.WH’ ii^tsii^v.^sp^n^ituvip: .ttiro ]^]»« .pt 
Ontii.^ of , thO prooeodings, vie Gover&or-Qeneralt^ 

'li^prooiattltOBx tmumi^ for' the. e^t 
^^S^e^MiaV IMih, and vigorously to carry ; it into effect^rr 
n^jOi^yapproTed the extension of. the plan throughout . thi^t 
ppvihoea> i|^t its introdnction also into Bengal and the Piknjah. 
iXhe.^/effodntton in which this is embodied contains the foUow> 
tngitSenatiful and touching tribute to the founder of a systenp 
which . '^experience has shown to be capable of producing 
auehxich and, early fruit.” 

And while I cannot refrain,” His Lordship writes, ** from 

* recording anew in this place my deep regret that the ear 
‘ which would have heard this welcome sanction giTdn, with 

so much joy, is now dull in d^th, 1 desire at the same time 
‘ to add the expression of my feeling, that oven though Mr. 

‘ Thomason had left no other memorial of his public, life 

* behind him, this system of general vernacular education. 

‘ which is all his own, would have sufficed to build up for him 
‘ a noble and abiding monument of his earthly career.” 

So high a testimony, from such a quarter, renders unneces- 
sary any further eulogiuin of the scheme from the reviewer’s 
pen. ... 

Here we close our review of Mr. Thomason’s offidal oharac- 
ter. It may well be enquired what secret charm it was, which 
lent to almost every department of his administratSon so dis- 
tinguishing an efficiency and greatness. It was not brilliant 
genius ; for his faculties, though powerful end elevated, were 
not transOendant ; it was not the gift of eloquence ; nor any- 
thing unusually persuasive either in speech 'or writiUg. T^e 
captoitiee of his well-regulated mind, schooled into their 
utmost efficiency, performed wond^ul things ; but those 
capacities m themselves were in few respects greater than 
are often lUOt with in undistinguished characters. There was 
^eed a rare, power of ddiiberation and judgment, an un«js»*l 
faculty- 6f diswmment and research, a keen diecrnninatiou ■ pt 
teifth frcim «ftor. Yet these were mainly th^xeeolt 
buB habit, and earneVt puiposfe, And herein, ill oar Judj^hteUt, 
lies the grand praise of the late odministratiou. , I|;; Waa by 
LABWU ffiht it wte jarfeuted-^ewnseientious, 
..labour 5 ''hji'’a;'‘rfi*kefbl .anxiety that, knew 
-^oeverity of''’tih®o|^t,-ever busy and-ev^ pruptej'ii the,,devitwM' 

' of' BufeW'titetUgimhUt#, -luwlteu- iperfeoting w phi.’ i.' Yet 'ffif.'Udua ’ 
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Ivftt so thftt t1»i»* W«*ft liknd 

umiHiseaeaQil temSon |m»tuce61 (aa Stt Aost maia it eon^^blrdly 
fkil to Itavo OQQOj) ao utegul^Tity of action, and Ho o» 

itnpationt advance. All was ctao, eciene, poworfiiL < 

\ 

St^ttjljr %B Mr. Thbmason field, in Ms position of Liont-Oo- 
veruot, to tlie thnf tho introduoiion of reli^ous teaching 
hy the Government vfm not only inexpedient hut 
he could yet see, as the goal of his meaeures, both cq|legkte and 
indigenous^ the eventual conversion of the people to 
tianity. Scrupixlous to the last degree in his official measure^Hi 
he yet never feared to avow this desire and persuasion privately^ 
and even sonietimes, in an anofiensivo form, at the public ex« 
amiuations of the Qox'errmicnt Colleges. At the latter he has 
been heard to say, that although bound in his official position 
to provide seminaries where no reference was made to 
tianify, yet in a private capacity, his influenoe, his money, and 
his efforts were directed towards imparting elsewhere ano- 
ther element in education, essential to tlie w<3l-being and high- 
est interests of the people.f The following extract foom his 
speech at the opening of the Benares College sufficiently 
establishes his views in this respect r— 

We are here loet together thie day, men of different races and of dif- 
fenmt creeds If any one si i tioa of fhif' assembly had met to dedicate aqch 
a building a$ this to the oiiiu‘atiou of their young in their own peculiar 
tenets, they would have given a lehgioua sanction to the act, and would 
have consecrated the deed by tho omomonial of their faith But this wo 
canpot do. Unhappily, huinau opinions, on the subject of religion, aro 
so jriocpncilablOj tliat wo cannot coiieurm any one act of worship The 
more neerswy it is then, that each man. in his own breast, should offer 
up his prayer to the Ood whom he woislups,! that here morality may bo 


♦ He declined to admit the books of the Calcutta Chri&tian School Book 
ciety mto the Depdt the Curator of Government School Bpoks, or to allow the 
Go veinmcnt shops and culpu^teore to exhibit religious works amng with th^r 
t$ocfc of schooir-Jmoks, lost ho should prove to bo holding out fatw colors j en* 
tiring the people by the profossmn of strict rehgiuus newtraUty, while ia reality 
favoring Ohrbtiowjty at tim expounc of other religioua If some may not be able 
entirely to sympsthi/c wHh this ngid justice, let them remember that it only adds 
Irswo to the pttblic avewrt^ 1 1 favour of Cbrisiianhy, which, in consistent wllh 
his pdnci|}|c«. he 4 nl make, and enhances the value of hie private e^rte. 

f Umk wmthf seMmdm CTfpreosed at an axamlnation of the Agra Colleaa, 
a k tidJy wiAa md^ to the mw Mifimokr/ Chliege jDpi» esioihliehed 
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i&TJ? weaeionci! mUapprehansion in gonm onattere. as if Mr 



;$mM$ sit 

lightly ^ughtf h^re fcr^th, m *H m pHWl this 

hftv^ aameteufc ijWJOpriJmg to tbo wiph^ 0 i hojio^ 

of tho p^t^n who fbrtttft it, but with mauy if will pcfot to a new stato pf 
thiuga, vrhou a h*Kh<*v phtl6^0|^hy aeuJ a ptiw^t faith will pemda tbm laftd. 
tiot ofiforoed by the atbitrafy decreea oi a petseciuitig govemthetit^ Dot 
hypocutioally ptrolessed to meet the wishes of a proaelytwmg go^enimatltf 
but,^ whilst thp goircinment is ^ust aud impwtlah coidially adopted by a 
willing peopK yielding to the incaistible aiguwonts placed belore them 
Jfor 18 it unreasonable to expect ibat siieh a change may take place* 
We cannot foigt-fc that to such a change we owe the piesent happy state 
ol things m our own country, an 4 e?en in this country, changes of^e 
same no till e ha\0 taken place It is but a few days ago that our friend, 
Major Kittoe, ^ho is as distinguished for antiquarian lesearoh as he i» 
foi the aichitecturil skill ho has shown in this edifice, led a party to view 
tho ueighbouijiig iuiuh aiound bfuuath He theie showed us the undoubt* 
ed lemamsot auothei and a ditteiont sutera which onpe pievaUed m this 
land He showed ua Uh temples, its colleges, its hospitals, and its tombs, 
now polished and long buiitd under the earth A few centuries have so 
idteiiy d<stio>ed it l)m< it is now only known in this part of the country, 
fiot the obacuie nllasions of Ohiiuse tmrelhis the seairely legible mscrip 
tions on broken sculptuies, and tho imperfect tiadilions ot a despised sect 
And now iheio fiimii lus nejc on tho bnnks of the Ganges, another 
sysUm BtiU vi^ nius, but aluady on the wane And that syibtein may 
pos<» away, and giv i plaic to anotbei and a better one From this place 
may tins system pi ad tlnoUrthoui , noi is it vain to hope that the build-" 
ing in whicli wo an assembled may he one in^dinmtnl in the mighty 
change When it h so tho luphewt a«(pnationB of those who fiist dtsigncd 
and mainly promoted us euctn a will In full) leali/td 

Smh lathe a«>imd hope and evpectalion of many here assombled, 
Slid theie IS a laigo atciion of the Mtiiaiudd who eharo in the expectation, 
but cannot hung rhemselvca ai prfr*sont to adopt it as Ihen hope. But no 
Undue means will heie he t mpluy* d to < (f cl the end No religious system 
Will here be exclusive iy laught Ihia is a common aiena on which all can 
assemble, and wlmie tho coniincn ehmout of truth^can be impartially ac 
quuod Let all to \shom the ciuso of tiuth la sactod, to operate m pro* 
wuotuig the objKH of this huildiiig. 'lo withdraw fsom the field will but 
show that the) aie (otihuous of the weakness of thtii cause ” 

Beyond the mere social aud intdleotual elevation, anticipated 
from hi& systetu of indigenous village education^ Mr. Thoma- 
son believed that it was the truest foundation on which to 
build our effoits for the spiritual regeneration of the country.^ 


perception of the heaif, feel to be supierae, that He would bless tJio institution, and 
rcndei St an instrument for His own gloiy and man's good. 

After the enticiams appeared, Mr 'rhomason was known to have eaprewed liftitch 
regret, thM he had not framed the cxpresbion ui a manner^incepable of muicon* 
fitructioa. But the cnticisms were m ihcmfielves h}peiorUic^ 

^ One great beauty of f he system is its ^wer of dei elopement and ad^uptnUon 
to the advancing curtumstances of the country. It would a^ust mclf as leaddy 
(wbK h the land endowment would wot have done), to i Chifuttmmved tiatt of 
villages, as n docs to the most bigoted aud iiitolcanfc Hihdn and 
mi ours Christian and Mistionmy schools shure Mr & B* S;#dV favours 
with viHaife mdigehnns »«««* The p-ch* \m is in fact an m ^ ajSf ajpbrl 

Which hasaechlEt^ncaiion fpt one of m main ohjocts $ md thus U rcswblcf tm 
sotutipu of the eAational difilcUlty now rucuguucd in Bnglaxwi 


to work; aii3 tbo inost enlighten^ olF 'owr jaa;toooar^8> isoncw 
L kdWtog ^ke improved village aohofala to be tbe pionoera of 

iastitutiooa he was tho warn advocate, .the 
ready h^per,* and the munifioont patron. Every evangeltoal 
S7omiSB.eoattered throughout the provinces recetv^ hw 
iLantW assistance 5 

P^ietsiUA he cotisidered it to be entitled to,; nia peculiar 
if not eiolnsive assistance. His charity was not, however, con- 
«n«l t?Sronarvobiects:-no case of benevolence, no cry of 
Jeal dilX nor my public endeavour for the social welfare with- 
S theteS ^nd breadth of the North West Prov^noes. if well 
sunnortedVot he was discriminating in his chanty), mi^ed his 
Idienil aid.^ Collies, schools, dispensaries, churches, charges 
—whatever in fact tended to ameliorate or to elevate the serial 
life of the people, either native or European, was liberdly aid- 
ed His aWgiving eminently responded (wherever that was 
fo'ssible) tSdirection of being W in secret. None but 
his chosen almoners knew of some of hia most liberal imd 
SDontaneous acts ; and wherever pubhoity was 
courteous modesty of the donor only enhanced the value of the 
courtews mm e y carefully appropriated 

tb, “'L?4 

deoth of bis sympathy for debased and suffering^humanjty, were 
eJKoiStinTbim ^ overleap the limit ; and, aotwithst^dt 
S tL large Sale af hiS income, and hia 
he^diW (and in Ws last hours felt it to be a satisfaction tlxat he 
dyluk) a of small fortune. , , 

A LtSln amount of outward dignity, he believed that ^is 

position oSllcd for; and (looking upon to mS- 

hy this consideration), he made a point of oonsoieUce to imi 
tain it But the love of display found no place m Ips heart . 
pomp and show he regarded with indiffercnoe, and be was 
mnrt^dlv distinfifuished by an unostentatious beaiing. Though 
SvSttId «o feL self-depreciation, and holding that manly 
lout whidia just self-respect i*id 

Mjhilerful benevolenoh ever beamed from his countenano® , hj® 
V spare, and his figure mnusually tell, 

eminently Bnited to the nobi 
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l)t^ of hh mind ; and hh faatairaa (not perbaps in themaolvoB 
striking), wore so lighted up with intellect and benignity as to 
win the most casual stranger, and diflhsc light and love 
amongst his immediate circle^ His temperament was naturally 
cold, his manner distant, and liis demeanour constrained ^ Still 
such was the force of the counter- elements, that warmth, ease, 
and kindness wove the prevailing characteristics, which even a 
short arquaintaiiec would discover* His temper was calm and 
unruffled by provocation, 'rhoiigh the bent of his mind was 
to follow oi\t favorite principles to an extreme (some perhaps 
thought an unjustifiable) limit, he was yet singularly tolerant 
of difference of opinion where no axiom of morality was in- 
vohocl; and views the most discordant with his own were 
always hoard w^ith kindness, and combated patiently, but with 
a woinlerful fertility of argument, Ilis religious sentiments 
were pure from the modem and prevalent tincture of Pharisa- 
ism, and ** in strict **aocordance with the large and sciiptural 
viewy ot the blessed Rctormera and Martyrs of our Church 
still, with i\ moderation rare in our day, he cherished, osteomed 
and loved the good of every denomination even where the most 
extreme and opposing principles were strenuouBly hold. His 
feelings were always under a stern command, and he would to 
a very careful looker-on a{»pear unmoved and unconcerned, at 
times when tlie most lively and inteiiHC emotions were busy 
within his breast. In private friendships, his attachments were 
steady, unselfish, unreserved ; but a common faith added a 
peculiar depth and strength to the bond. His domestic affco^ 
tions were amongst the strongest and most pervading that wo 
have ever witnessed ; and it we could tear away the curtain 
from the delicacy of private life, the exquisite tenderness of a 
father’s love would add the brightest touch to the portraiture 
of a character the most perfect and the most attractive it lias 
been our lot to know Duty, sincerity, love, were the watch- 
words of his life ; the one idea which formed his spring of 
action — xna <iOOJ) ov othkks. 

And the key to all this was a Christian Faith. He believ- 
ed the Bible t<^ be the Word of God ; and therefore took it for 
the daily and the hourly guide of his life. A simple faith in 
Christ, as his Divine redeemer, was followed by an unquestion- 
ing devotion to His service. Hence followed love to men, and 
earnest endeavour for their welfare. These motive powers 

• Sermon preached l>y the Venerable Archdeacon Tratt, at tbs Cathedral, Cal- 
cutta. on the 16th October, 1853, Thia Seimon ountained Boms psueagea powerfully 

def^npfive of Mr. Tboma^rt*# character, a personal Intlmasy snabling the preacher 
10 draw from the lifs, 
t 
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(^concealed it may be froro the outwwd observer) were ^oei^y 
seated in his soul, and imparted a conustent and ^ergetic oo* 
tion to the whole maohinery of his life. However engrosMitg 
the claimB of the State, those of hU God Were paramount: 
and it was just by a daily subjection of heart to the p!rinciples 
of the Gospel, and by honouring supremely the claims of his 
Maker, that he was enabled so efficiently to discharge his duty 
toward bis earthly master and his sovereign. 

We (juote (from one of the pamphlets placed at the head of 
this article,) the following account of Mr. Thomason's Chris- 
tian life by the Rev. T, V, French, with the more pleasure, 
because, while eminently (pialided to form a judgment, his 
independent position and devoted life plaoo his opinion beyond 
the suspicion of a partiiil influence . — 

In such a 8sn<i0 we beliov? the woifls of oui text wore speciallj ftppr«» 
piiato to lui^ wl o is f*on(s fioni m *' His public ohaiacter (an only enter 
into our oonsuieiutiou heie, so ttn as it was loHuegicecl by his private eha- 
ractei as a Christian The lutiucnce which this eiteiciBed was uniform, and 
pervaded his whole course of action here are few who would not bear 
witness readily to the snnphcity and singleness of beait with whith he set 
God’s glory before him, 4^3 the steady and undevisting obioot ol his life. 
Jbtom the oonsc lentious diaohargf of his duties to Uio State, he iiem 
sepal ated the sense of aooouniiibiUty to One higher than the State not 
aotmg as thougli Uiere weie two aia&ters to be served, two rules of action* 
two principles of guidance to be followed, two meconcilable duties to be 
pel formed Rather acknowledging but one souioe and fountain-head of 
duty, beside which, and apait fiom which, there could bo no out-goings of 
it, It was bis study, while having regard to the lessei aspects m which 
subjects might bo viewed, 10 view them uot the less in then religious bear- 
ing, and to trace them up toitieii couuexion with the highest of all dattos 
Doubtless the great secret ot this line of conduct may be found here , that 
be was aocuslomed, in every impoitant and difboult matter, to have rooonrge 
to God m prayer for direction and guidance. With a mind thus composed, 
and as beiore Qod, aniving at a decision, be had the strongest ground of 
assurance, which man can have, that his work would be prospeicd and re- 
warded that fouddenoe which produces steadiness of action, brmness of 
(uipose, and can patieully abide difficulties and delays* Very edifying it 
was to ohseive the guaidedueas with which he walked , and the fear which 
he expressed, lest the incessant calls of duty should check the ^p-owth ot 
Bpintuai life in his soul in the enlargement of Christ’s kinguom, and 
making known Hts pure and saving tiuth to the heathen around us, be 
always exptessefi a lively and heartfelt interest, which be extended even 
to the individual cases and Oirouaifetances of any in whose heart a desire 
bad been awakened for the leception of Christianity He seemed fully 
persuaded of the happy and blessed effects which would be wrought on the 
Jtiindu miud and character by embracing out Holy Faith. I have a vivid 
IfUptassion left on my own mmd of the blight and animated expression of 
coutllenance with which ho detailed to me, some montiis ago, toe oireum- 

* l^mhencefbHh let no man trouble me, for i bear In my body the marks of 
ihe IsH f* 1 7 th verse of Galatians vi,, a chaptei which the dying etatesmaa 
Mred to be read in his heanng. 
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itHttoejsi of two iffljpoTtAnt cpnvoifsions wbiofc hft4 taken pUee ib 
tiding^ of wbibh! fie ba(i juat received. Having watched patienU|y au^ 
attentively the eoui^e of Christian missione, and partaken much in thb 
hopes and fi^rs which they have alternately awakened* be waa Sertisd^ 
hly atifeeted w^itb the report of any thing which seemed to mkkjs 
against the progress of tlie truth: was fully alive to ditiicultios: would 
suggest new plans; and point to fresh directions in which tho CKris* 
tian effort of each labourer engaged in the work might extend itself. 
One of those brought up in the Orphan Institution at Secundrn was 
lODst touchingly describing to me, (since the tidings of his death were 
received) how he would, in by-gone years, come over to tho jMi»- 
eiOn premises there, gather the children around him, and, seating him' 
solf in the middle of them, would question them in the simple Bible His- 
tories they had prepared, and spend much pains in the explanation of them; 
so that bis visits were always welcomed and talked of amongst them. He 
would speak feelingly of the state of the native servants in his employ, and 
of the earnest desire he had to bring them within reach of direct Christian 
instruction. 

The strength of his religions convictions was not independent of a ma- 
ture consideration of all the main difficulties that were urged against the 
Christian religion. He spoke as one who had seriously rejected upon 
them: allowed them all their due weight: but found that preponderating 
evidence in support of the faith once delivered to the Saints, which led 
him, with advancing years, to glory increasingly in bearing about with 
him the marks of the l.^rd Jesus. 

In us, who were strengthened and encouraged by observing those marks, 
1 believe the remembrance of him will live, and will not readily bo fiffac- 
ed. Many a distressed and afflicted one can bear witness to the timely 
help he rendered, often unsolicUed, and even diligently socking out the 
objects of it, unknown to any but his Father who “ $eeth in secret.'* His 
unassuming, reverent, prayerful demeanour, winch was a blessed example 
to us in this house of prayer, of .which he was so regular an attendant, 
helping to quicken us in our devotions, involuntarily reproving the wander- 
j'ngeye and heart in those who were bis fellow-vvorshippors the reinem- 
hranoe of serious counsel suggested as occasion offered ; the recollection of 
an influence calmly and uniformly exerted over ffliose amongst whom he 
went in and out. to their spiritual and temporal good: — these are hallowed 
momoriala, which will stay with us, 1 believe, aud recall to us the image of 
©ne, who was as a ruler, that which he was as a man ; one whom Christian 
principles swayed to Christian practice. 

Such is the (and it is one of the hopeful symptoms 

of our ago), whom the public has united to honor. Witness 
after witness has borne testimony before the Legislature of: 
Britain, to the pre-eminent virtues of his Administration : th^i^ 
Press has conspired to denominate his, the model Govern- 
ment” The praises tif the Hon’ble Court, and of the Go- 

♦ Most Civil Officers in the North Wesfern Provinces will long remeniber how 
on the appointed weekly halt, (for h© always prized and carefully observed the 
Sunday, wbplly casting aside the cares of State, substituting the records of Christ 
tiauity for tlie weary flies of official labour, and devoting himself to his family 
and the special duties of the day), the bell of the Camp wotild sound forth an' 
invitation to the public tent, where in a manner impressive and earnest, the amvica' 
of the Church was perfonnud by the Lieut, -Govern or himself. 

r 1 
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"iremor-Genemi under whom he ected, have been freely aad 
frequently accorded. And when at last the State was deprived 
by death of its able servant, an Extraordinary Gasette, en- 
circled, by the ensigns of mourning, announced the fact to 
India 

Ito. 661 . 

Fori Wti.r,UM — H omk Depabxmeni.' 

The Srrf OeUiler, 1883. 

KoTiJFTCATtoK.— Tb« ^ORt Nohle the OGvernor Goneral of India in ('oiiti* 
oil is doopiy grieved to announce the decease of the Hon'hle James Thoma- 
aon, the Lient, ^Governor of the North Western Provinces. 

The Lieut -Governor has long since euiued for himself a name, which 
ranks him high among the most distinguished servants of the Hon'hle East 
India Company. 

Conspicuous shility, devotion to the public service^ and a conscientious 
discharge of every duty, have marked each step ot his honourable course : 
while his surpassing adminiBfrative capacity, his extensive knowledge of 
affairs, his clear judgroeut, his benevolence of character and suavity of 
demeanour, have adorned ^nd exalted the high position which he was - 
wisely selected to fill. 

The (governor' General in Council deplores hie loss with a sorrow deep 
and unfeigned, — with sorrow aggravated ty the regret that his career should 
have been thus untimely closed, when all had hoped that opportunities for 
extended uscfulnees were still before him, and that fresh honor might be 
added to his name. 

The Most Noble the Oovernor'General in Council directs that tbe Flag 
shall be lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guus^ shall 
he fired at the respective seats of Government in India so soon as the pre- 
sent Notification shall have been there received. 

By order of the Governor-General of India in Council. 

(Signed) Geo. Plowdrn, 

, ^ Offij. Secy, to the Qott. of India, 

The Governor-General has also, in terms most gratifying to 
the friends of the deceased statesman, proposed to the Court 
of Directors to found at the Roorkee College (which, the 
object of his fostering care during life, may well perpetuate 
his name after death), a scholarship commemorative of the 
ability and virtues of Mr, Thomason.f All honor to the Most 


* It has been said in some quarter$, minute guns corresponding in number with 
the age of the deceased should have been fired : but this is a mistake. At the 
funeral of Military and Civil Officers; the minute gung are strictly limited by Koyal 
Warrant, to the number the deceased was entitled to as a salute. The Governor* 
General paid a peculiar tribute to the memory of the Lieut. Governor, in directing 
thi« honor to be shown at each of the seats of Government. 

f In addition to this, it would be an useful undertaking, as well as a graceful 
to the merits of Mr, Thomason, as an Administrator, if idJ his most im* 
pditaiU; despatches were collected and published under his name* Be himself, we 
beliare, iksed to retain for reference a private copy of all that he considered of the 
j^eatest moment ; and to these might be added a selection of all others enunciat* 
ffcg his enlightened riews upon important topics. This would perhaps prove (after 



MarqtiesB, fdl* tjba just and generous praise he haa so 
freely accorded. ^ It will not be viewed m one of the lea»t df 
the praises, of his administrati^T^ thus to have apprfeoiated, 
and honorably acknowledged, the merits of one who rendered 
such distinguished service to his Government* 

So high indeed was the estimate of the Governor- 
ral, that we believe he had pressed upon the Government 
of Britain and ^the Court of Directors the appointment 
of Mr. Thomason, as the fittest man, to the Government 
of Madras. And it is a singular confirmation of the 
wisdom of the advice, that before it could have been re- 
ceived at home, the appointment recommended had been 
actually made* Thus did Mr. Thomason retire from this 
earthly scene, honored in death as in life, by his noble master, 
by the Hon’ble Court, and by the Governnrtent of his 
native land. " 

And if, as we believe from Holy Writ, the spirits of just 
men made perfect are inheritors of " glory, honour, and 
immortality,’’ may we not anticipate that a nobler work, and a 
more enviable recompense than that of an earthly sovereign, 
await him at another and a sublimer court? Thither, trusting 
to his Saviour’s merits, he dared with confidence to approach ; 
for he was heard at the last to say, that though unworthy and 
deficient, was not afraid to die^ And there, we cannot 
doubt, with nobler faculties, and an inconceivably vaster 
sphere of action, he but continues the service of that Great 
Master, for whom, upon earth, he delighted to labour, and 
rejoices in a glory and a reward, before which his terrestrial 
distinctions, like the minor luminaries at the Sun’s approachi 
wane and vanish. 


the living monument of indigenous education,) the most enduring memorial of 
his wisdom and ability. It would form, as it were, his legacy towardssound Govern- 
ment, and the prosperity of the North Western Provinces. To these despatches 
should be added the Revenue Code, which is referred to above, even in its unfinish- 
ed state. 
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Art Vli— iife in the Missian, tfu; Cmm, amd t^Zemm t 
^Ir] Six Yead in India. By Mrs. Colin Machmzte. S Vols. 

. London: S. Bentley. 185 a 

To tbos* who have read both, Mrs. Mackenzie's work will 
immediately suggest, and call up for contr^t 
the pages of that lively and most ttudevout of pilgnm 

^’'BothlhtfladirsTe hfghly g^ted and tktf 

est cC of native female society, and show us that innw 
nf the eastern world, wliich the mysterious p^dah hides 
from EuroSmreyes; and both set down what they have to 
say on all s^ubjects with a disregard for the 
is ao sav the least of it) » not unfrequently indiscreet. 1“ 
rary finfsh and handling, ’iVIrs. Mackenzie's 
inferior to that of her more sparkling rival. In the lattei every 
sentence seems written with an eye to the picturesque , and the 
spirited illustrations, with which it is profusely interspersed, are 
oiilv less spirited and lifedlke, than the pictures, which her 
pen brings before the mind, with the distinctness of the camera 

"Mrs. Madkeuzie’s book seems to have been edited in h^te, 
without due pruning, and without due care or 
has forgotten the change in the audience. Pages, full ot in 
terest for a little circle of affectionate friends and stives, are 
often but mere platitudes, when addressed to tlie nara 
hearted” public. Por instance, not to speak of minor and more 
provoking offences, a very large portion of her secqiid volume 
?s oeSSed with details of the siege of Multan and the second 
Sikh war, received at second-hand from friends, or borrowed 
from the newspapers. These, no doubt, were r^d dnnng the 
nroirress of the struggle with interest and avidity , but that 
Fnfowt has long since passed away ; and, if she had thought 
of the matter at all, she ought to have considered, not, whether 
these details had interest for her friends then, ^>1*’ 

'were likely to possess equal attraction for the pub le n . 

^ But these aA not alf Mrs. Mackenzie’s htei^ sms. No* 
detent with publishing what she ought to have 
keeps back wba.t she ought to have publislief She has a port- 
folio overflowing with sketches and portraits of mwt of the 
celebrities of India, drawn with admirable truth ai^ 

althoagb those alone, or even a selection from them, wouia 
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have made the fortune of any hook, she has sent hers into the 

world without them. * 

The very forma she has adopted (and with her it is not 
only a form, but a strict reality) is, in a literary ^int oi 
view, an error of judgment. The ease and abandon of private 
and femiliar correspondence form but a poor compensation for 
the care and thoughtfulness and strenuous effort to do one s 
very best, which ought to form the ground-work of every 
apMal to the public. The real “home'’ letter has always 
more to do with the heart than the head ; it relates to personal 
and domestic details, to places, persons, and things, regarded by 
all the world besides with the most philosophic indifierence ; 
and even when thrown amidst striking scenes or stirring 
events, in writing to “ Uncle Tom,” or to “ Cousin Jane,” one 
involuntarily writes down to the recognized level ( tant soit pm 
comtnon place) of relationship, and feels that any thing elabo- 
rate or carefully thought out— anything in short rising much 
above the level of ordinary conversation— would be out ot 
taste, or out of place. It is possible, by judicious selection 
to preserve the charm, the ease, gracefulness and kindliness of 
familiar correspondence, and. to keep out of sight whatever is 
indifferent or distasteful; and, once perhaps in a thousand 
years, it may be given to a Cowi>er or a $evignc, by the charm 
of arenius, or the charm of style, to invest trifles with immortality. 
But even a Cowper or a S6vign6 could not afford to publish 
their correspondence, just as it was written, without alteration 
and retrenchmeut. Mrs. Mackenzie seems to have done this 
—to have reprinted her journal, exactly as it was written. 
8he has, therefore, necessarily neither written her best, nor 
done herself justice. Her style lacks practice and finish; 
her book cries aloud for condensation ; and h is most pro- 
voking and vexatious to withhold her sketches from the public. 

But here our fault-finding ends. In spite of our admiration 
of Mrs. Parks’s book, we rise from its perusal with a sad and 
painful impression, by no means flattering to that lively lady ; 
while, in Mrs. Mackenzie’s pages, amidst much that is common- 
place, and not a little that could well be spared, we come now 
and then on rich and deep veins of thought, to which Mrs. 
Parks could never have attained, and on the unstudied utterances 
of high and noble principle, of sweet womanly sympathy, of a 
true feeling for the beautiful in life, in art, and m nature ; and 
we close the book with tbe conviction that it is written by a 
noble, gifted and high-minded woman, one of « the excellent 

■ . Whatever inherent faults may attach' to the form in which 
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Mrs. Mackenzie's b6ok has been submitted td the puWie, it has 
bowevei" the undeniable charip of variety. Nothing (worth see- 
ing) is left unseen between Bombay and GaJewtta ; and nothing 
has been done for the six years, during which she has been 
taking notes amongst us, which will not be found in her 
))age8. If she sometimes errs in her choice of a subject, she 
never errs in the treatment. Her sketches are lively, /aith- 
ful, and interestingfand their transparent lionesty and truthful- 
ness give them always originality and freshness. 

The Taj at Agra has been often described, and by authors of 
no mean repute ; but we question whether it has ever been more 
worthily written of, than in the following extract, where some- 
thing of its own grace and beauty seems mirrored in the flow of 
the narrative, and the closing reflections attune the mind to 
higher and holier feelings, than mere beauty and gracefulness 
could ever of themselves call forth ; — 

After dinner they took us to see the T^j by moonlight. We alighted 
at a maguiheent gateway, and beheld this unequalled building at the end 
of an avenue of evpresses. The walk from the gate to the tomb is a quarter 
of a mile long. The T4j stands in a garden, enclosed by a quadrangular 
wall of red stone. Opposite the gatew^ is a quadrangle of white marble, 
from the four corners of which spring^gnow-white minarets, and in the 
centre, raised on a statdil)' terrace, is the pure noble dome of the Taj itself. 
At the back runs a terrace overlooking the Jumna; — on either hand is a 
fine wiosqucj of red stone; but no de.-«(‘.ription can give any idea of the 
wondrous beauty of this matthless monument. No building that 1 have 
ever seen comes near it, except the Cathedral of Cologne. St. reter\s is 
not to be named in the same breath as regards the exterior. Its exquisite 
symmetry, its spotless colour, looking as if it were carved in snow, and its 
lovely situation, (secluded in the midst of a stately gard(*n. full of trees, 
tiowere, fountains, and jjaved walks), mtike the Taj more like a vision of 
beauty flum a reidity. The sight of it muke^ one’s chest expand and one’s 
heart swell: it almost lifts one ofl!’ the earth. 

» ] 4 ^ « 

Saturday^ Frhrmry r>th , — Mrs, E., Miss M., and I drove to see the T^j, 
which is as beautiful by daylight as by the moonbeams* I sketched it 
from the gateway : a lovely vishi. Between the two paved raised wrfks, 
bordered by cypresses, is a channel of water, with fountains. AW'the 
back of the cypresses are bed.s of flowers in full beauty, the difiereht 
plots being divided by stone borders of fantastic patterns, the regular 
rity of which connects the garden more completely with the building ; 
and behind these again are broad, paved walks, where we eifloyed the 
noKiist refreshing shelter f\*om the noonday sun. I give up in despair all 
ho|yes of conveying any adequate idea of the beauty of the architecture, 
^ inlaid marb& terraces, the flue old trees, the delightful verdure, 
and w all, of the chaate unsullied majesty of the dome itself. In a 
v^ujl to Iks Mumtaz Begum, and on her rij^t ,a loftier and larger 
tro V tio her husbiid Shah ^ehSn* Above, the mausoleum consists 
of a glqrSons vault, in the centre of which stands her monument 
wiifli his in the same position as below. Each, toihb ia of the usual 
narrow raised parallelogaam, prefectly plain; hot un« 
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like whal Scipio’s tomb would be witbout the cornice, and inlaid, like 
the whole of the interior, with flowers of bloodstone, lapis-lajtToli, agatea, 
and other precious stones, forming the most beautiful mosaic. Over 
the tomb hangs an ostrich egg, Bpth monuments had flowers laid on 
them, and are suiTounded by an octagonal screen of the most lovely fairy- 
iike open worS. The walls are, as it were, panelled with bas-relief of 
tulips and other flowera in white marble, surmounted by arabesques, in 
costly mosaic; and around the dome are four beautiful apartments em- 
bcllisbcd with no less care. Such is the perfect art manifested throughout, 

I hat although every part is, when closely viewed, brilliant with colour, and 
t though the exterior is adorned with inscriptions from the Kuran, in black 
marbie letters (>f coloBsal size, yet this in no way mars the general efFoet 
the whole building as one of dazzling 'whiteness, while it relieves the 
hen near from the tedium of travelling over unbroken heights and 
nf] iiH ir ware, unvaried snow. How strange it is that the architects 
*; the iinest buihlings in the world remain unknown! 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

1 <!<» not think an unprejudiced person could, after visiting the T4j, at- 
tut'h any value to tlie kunl of religions feeling which is produced by 
’Xlernal ohjcM.ts aflectirig the sejises, hlere a Muhammadan building excites 
iii the highest degree those ciuotions of rapture, which, by a natural transi- 
iiu'l* Into the spurious poetic devotion, which is aroused by the “ long- 
sir* wn and “dim religious light’* of an ancient cathedral : this shows 

lhe,-^c feelings ar** purely natural. A. heathen can feel them-*— a 
Muhaiumadau arrliiiect or an infidel poet can excite them ; therefore they 
have no claim he considered as Christian, or as religious feelings at all, in 
any other sense than as springing from those tendencies to wonder 
and revci’cnce, wdiieh are iinplauted in every one who has a heart. 
Rightly did our Rrcsbyleriaji forefatlnus tud in stripjang the worship 
of God of all that could delude the worshipper, by exciting those poetic 
emotions which too often jmss current, witli those who experience theni, 
for the true devotion of the heart to that God who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.’' How would a woman value that love, or a 
friend that friendship, which owed its origin, and depended for its existence, 
on the magnificence of an upaaiment, or the beauty of the scenery in which 
:h#^y dwell ? How can we imagine, then, that this spurious kin(i ot devo- 
uon is accejitable to Him who seanbeth tin; heart, and who sees that it 
exists fco often in souIh alienated from IXhn, and ‘‘ enemies in their mind by 
wicked works L pp, 135-141. 

Nothing can be more graceful or delicJate in finish than her 
iptions of the world-renowned monuments of Moslem 
splendour and magnificence ; yet they are evidently the un- 
studied utterances of her admiration, written down while the 
impression was yet fresh and w^arm in her imagination, if not 
actually before her eyes. Mrs. Mackenzie has nothing of ihat 
austere and ascetic spirit, which condemns every enjoyment, 
to which itself is impassive. She has a keen and vivid enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. The glory, the exquisite loveliness 
of the Moslem architecture feirly carries her off her feet but 
while her soul is stirred within her, higher thoughts and holier 
feelings arise, and the sensyal becomes subordinate to the spiri- 
tual. Thus the accidental contiguity of the Kutab Minar to 
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an ancient flinda temple sagfgests the followipg thoughts ottt 
temple architecture - 

The contrast' between the Mahamnuidan and Hindu architecture^ is very 
gr<?at : tbe former is as majestic m perhaps man in his fallen state is capa-e 
ble of conceiving ; the latter is wholly devoid of this qnalilj^ and in spite 
of the beauty ot some minor details, the ede^t of the whole is grotesque 
confusion. The pillars are such as oiie might Imagine in an un^a^sy 
dream. , ^ 

It seetna as if no mind, unaccustomed to dwell on the Unity of ih^ God? 
head, were capable of any truly sabUme idea even in temporal things ; as 
if this, the most simple aaid sublime of all ideas, were needful for the edu- 
cation ol‘ the intellect and heart, before man can conceive anythin^t of 
unity and harmony, or represent them in hie work. No man can imagine 
alight higher than that which he worships : in no ancient Greek or Homan 
budding, that I have seen, is there anything to raise the mind from earth ; 
— their majesty consists chieily in their size ; their harmony is the har- 
mony of earthly beauty ; but there is nothing which solemnises one as a 
Gothic building does. 

Now the Hindu mythology being far beneath that of Borne and Greece 
(especially as held by their philosophers and artists), their architecture 
and sculpture is proportionately debased ; the latter is worthy of a New 
Zealand war club ; the former is fit for the revels of sorcerers. There is 
something diabolical In it; and, in viewing it, one’s sympathies are all 
with the fierce Mussulmans, who gloried in the title of idol-breakers.'— Ua/. 
/. p. 167. ♦ 

Peflmps not many of our readers have heard of the well 
of Nizam- udf-din* We hope they will share in Mrs. Macken^ 
zie's surprise on being introduced to it ; — 


THE WEJiL OF NIZAM-Ut)-DIN. ^ 

Flowers were lying ou mOfit of the tombs, and a tree . or two is suf- 
fered to grow in the i^ourt, thus greatly adding to its beauty. Passing 
through a narrow passage or two, I heard Mr. Roberts say, “ Now, I think, 
she will be astonished; she does not know what to expect:” and, accord- 
ingly, I was surprised a moment after on passing through a narrow passage 
to find my^’cif overlooking a very large well, about six^ feet square, sur- 
rounded ny houses of several stones, and with a lofty night of wide steps 
opposite to where we stood. A crowd of people were sitting or standing 
on the house-tops to oiir right, who looked most picturesque in their 

f arments of many colours, with the bright blue sky and the green foliage 
ehind them. w*. Roberts had just said, “ This is the well of Nbam^iid- 
Din, ” when, to mj utter amazement, a man joined his hands over his 
head, and leaped from the house-top into the well : another and another 
followed, from tljis housetop and from that ; from thirty to sixty feet high 
they sprang, and before I could recover my breath, a perfect shower of 
wn and Uiys came dying down into the water. At last they re-appeared 
firon^ their pjunge, and swimming, by throwing each arm forward ^temate- 
ly as they could reach^ they gained the steps, and gathering up soific 
adplipn to their very scanty garment, ran round to the passage in which 
ao that ou tening i beheld a crowd of half-naked dnj^ing men* 
an^ haysdeoking^ as they could with chattering teeth ; two rupees 

seat, them ■ way ‘fully satisfied. A« for me th^ suddenness of' the aci'^and 
iW scene completely bewildered me» and my husband and 



Sip. RoWto inere quite jdei^od «.t i^ltawess af- tiieir «ecwt i 
w tno leapera weirelitua boys of twelve /. 176^ j , 

We shall pass from the subje<^t of architecture mth a little 
characterii^tic touch of the whip, /most richly deserved by the 
malefactors , 

3ome v^ar have defaced this ma^ificeat monuhient by 

fooBsh inscriptions and orawings worthy of an ale-house. Such ci‘eaturea 
ou|||bt to be sent to the treadmill, for they sadly require chastisement and 

Mrh Mackenzie's* first impressions of India were derirecl 
from'^^ur own city of Calcutta ; and, though overflowing with 
kindliness and determined to be pleased, she found various 
hubits and customs amongst us, for which we refer the curious 
(ofr her own sex especially) to her book. We have a shrewd 
suspicion, that on her return she had become more reconciled 
to them. But. second thoughts are not always best. 

Baring her stay in Calcutta, she saw all she could ; and 
^mongst other things, she saw the Punch pf the East. Here 
fs her account of it i — 

A KAT PtJTU KACH. 

This ^ being little Ewen’s birth-day, we had a katpiitli n&ch, i* e. a dance 
of Marionettes, in the dining-room. It was a most picturesque scene r there 
was a band of three or four musicians, who played on a kind of guitar, 
drum, and other instruments, and sang discordantly. The chief man ^show- 
ed some sleight-of-hand tricks, such as mokini? four or fiv© pigeons come 
from under an empty cover, and afterwards a litile Marionette danced as 
a n4ch girl ; some sepoys and other figures came on, to the great delight 
of the ohiidrem whom there were many present. It was very pretty to 
see all these little ones, quite specimens of “ maminrs' darlings, ’’ with 
long hair, velvet dresses, ornamented pinafores, cashmeres and velvet to 
wrap them up in. The ayahs, in their white draperies, sitting with some 
on wie doorj a Chinese woman waiting on another; moustachioed bearera 
attending pn most of them, with divers little native and half-castP children, 
and the servants in scarlet and gold, glossy silk or white garments, and a 
crowd of tailors, gardeners, and hangers-on of all kinds, filling up the 
back-ground. 

After tifiln, C. pei^dln again, and found the audacious tamasha wallah 
(Utet^y play-fellow} had dressed himself up as an olEcer, with a white 
mask^ and was (the ladies having departed) showing how a young Ensign 
treats his be^er. I. immediately went to see, anti never was more divert- 
ed. did it admirably, and showed such a perception of European Mf- 
lies, as to |>rove an eiectuai warning to all pircsent not in aw 
way tocopmut themaelyes beibre these quiet, quick-witted natives, tfe 
had JW; hpjhd of due of dulWa bearers, and was making him W^a&back- 
waj^ and forwards ibr hit amukement, bestowing a Wok bvety now and 
then to qmoken his movemoutSi He then sent him fra? a bbttle of bram^, 
stamped and i!impitt^(ed id>uuti and finally beg^ to dance; exactly tike m 
awkwacd |S%liahmkn a^4inptiiig a hornpipe. He then froNsed hk supposed 
lerviBgit to d«5^ looked at hi|||; through an eye^gl«f% and finally, i 

U 1 
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fmr pr^mntet^ tibie Ut4«^ Wiiiimmm iM m m^ •wh^k »l>i«(ldi)ftig of 
washing her fa«>h), look n sight %% hhttK, ml twttght twi to do tho «»me. 
lie then hwtght in one of hjs comfihnicms dro$»ed nr i| Udy, her 

about by way ot taking a walk, and thou danced with her in nSotation 
of a <]uadriik and wafti! I oannot imderataud ahy One venturing to 
^alt£ bo tore a native, alter seorng this apt caiicnturo of the pcrfbrmanoe I 
was very droU^ and only too ^ rue 

I have s‘n<c fouml that a mullah^ in iontiovcrsy with Mr* FOmder «f 
iigr% tillogea tito <iibjtom oi ‘*kis ing and putting tknr oinlB round the 
waiSt<i of other mcn’^ gumn^iip daugUlu"^, sister*!, an<l wives,” as an aiW’* 
ment against Chiit^liaiu/ Ihi ♦‘kc i tg” a])p<ais to have been adued 
by tbo hnagmati' nmll m butt do not ec how a wall/ or polka eould 
posjibl} be il loiided lu tin tje** of *ia Oi umUI - Ve/ I pp 62'*68 • 

Bdt, though (lohghttul find f^vcitod hy the novelties nrOund 
her, mid douiuiled with mod pha'^uif and iiitelieetiial triencls-— 
the dUe of Caltulta sotioty— .Mrs. Warkeiuie ts, ahovo all 
thiiigsS, a Ciu! rnui wonnm ; and the gie.iter part of her heart 
md of hor leu^iire WtW given to the niissjouanes, and to the 
gieat ^vork la 'whieii they are entraged. Theie is some- 
thing very pleabing in the nover-lning delight she took Jn 
vibitmg the var urn's mts<-ion<iry inKiiturions, and the warm 
sympathy she felt arid exprob^sod m all lhat concerned them. 
Pabfcing over what she wn^fH of liettei known mstitutions, we 
extract her aceoant of hn \mt to Mis* Kwartb fechool : — 

MBS JrWAKT’b SfJtOOU 

The elder cj&ss rc'ul ^ lu vly a t hanger in the New Testament^ with a 
perfectly ixue Kuglish acvua Tluy loma g^ogiapUy, write, and work 
very neatl}, aud liavt *1 ^ood actjuaintaiKi with the n^n doctrines of 
Scriptmo* The pio<»iO'is tin y hdiv(» m kic dm mg the '^horr time the school 
hiM> existed lb quite womJt rfid Tlu Jewish parents make no objection to 
their daugldeis reading tin New Tt"5tanHnt My husband spoke to them 
on disvabeKcrvi to tin* law oi God (omtitutuig the voiy easome of sint 
and on the willingness o( Chnst “ the Me'jsiaJr the hue God*--^tofiave 
idl who Come to liuu , imt Ihiy are vi/y shy, and it is difticulfcio get them 
to answer. They aje taught cntiiily m FnglHh 

One OI two of the Arnu man gn Is mi loulv, with beautifuUv chiselled 
features and a ikai bjuiu*t(e <ofnplexion, so ime end delicate, that no fair 
one coqld be prettier Thiy look much ohhr than they are; tiiiese of 
eleven look like hhcen. Mo*!! of the Jewoswes wiao very plain, with very 
cqaiBc features, and m«»c with a mouhta^hcj iimuy <d tlicni gaudily 4rmi^ 
with siher lace on their robes, and lieaih round thmr necks* 

The Armenians, who mtinnarry friHiuently with the rortngnese, who 
are as dark, if not darker than the Hindus dress like JEuropOHUS, only 

S Th a proMon of flowers and trimmings. The Jewesses wmt a tight 
tmg lobe, fhsjteimd beneath the bosom; and one UttJe gbl had a traiii to 

hm 

Mrs. JBw all gave spd a sampler ^*to Bend to my tt ia worked 

by a vofy good little Jewess, named JamiUh Musa Bakahhb about ten or 
elevao fO«r« md Her parents wished to away to her, and 
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tluiti ubie prevailed on tbfiim io^itlow fccr to my aaotlio? veer. 

The pupiU sanR a hyKow* and we then weot to the Joiver room, where 
ihere ib eotaas of aboot farly ioflmts t wit a bank </f babes 

would astoenh any English teacher, th^ Uttle bodies were arrayed itt ell 
the eolours of the rainbow^ One snuill thing of two years old had a 
ban, and several bad paM&a of opium the siac of a sixpence, on the fore- 
head and temples, as a cure for colds. Two halAcasfe teachero assist hfra. 
Ehvitrt, both of them very pleasing. The little children aaswored many 
<|U 0 atio 4 s similar to those in “Watts's Firyt Catechism,’' extremely well, 
mtid then sang the “ Infant School Hymn,” which, doubtless, you know-^ 
“ We Wash our faces, we comb our hair.” I never saw a prettict^ sight.^ 
Val £ pp. S0rS2. 

It was a fine si^ht ; but still finer was the example of that 
devoted and belf-denying woman, who, without fee or reward, 
alid straggling against doheato healfh, has given the whole of 
her time, and the strength of her womanhood, to the task 
which she has sot for herself; and who, year after year, in this 
oxhaiisling climate, wilhout allowing herself an interval of 
repose or relaxation, and purposely dwelling in the shade, has 
toiled and laboured with a zeal and an enei gy, the tithe of which 
has won fame and honor for many who leb> deserved it. Hut 
such as she seek not the applause of men ; and they have their 
own satisfying and “ exceeding lich ” reward. 

It is time, however, to turn to other and more exclusively 
Oriental pictures. Another shift of the kalei<lobCopc--«'aiid we 
are in the zenkn^ of llasi|ju Khan, one of the bravest of the 
bold Afghan chivalry, and seated with Mis. Mackenzie by the 
sick bed of bis young wife 

lllra. Rudolph and X wore u^^bored in, and found our«dves |n a good 
4 uzed room, with bare rafters and painted walls, full of iittJe arched recesses 
about four feet from the j?round, which serv»*d for ‘*lud\e8 and cupboards, 
A matlrass, covered with a "beet, lay on Ihe llocu , and on it the poor 
little wife, who had paid me a visit. She wa^i very ill, her face drawn and 
pintheeb unable to move without i)a»n ; she was dressed in a very wide 
pair of scarlet troaserd ami a ^hort tmisparent little shirt of figured m t, 
with wide sleeves, her black hair haiiglu«;^ down behind in one plait. A 
dirty elderly woman, with thick cotton veil, which may once have been 
white, and dark trousers, iij^ht half-way up to the knee and full above, was 
fitting by her and coaxing her. I took hpr Air a servant, but found she 
was her mother. Two stout dirty boys of nine or tenyccis old, and several 

S irls, one of them a very pretty young thing, were sitsUng around on the 
oor. The other wife, Bibi Ji, oonduc led me to an ann-cboir in the mid- 
dle of the room close to a Uf tie pankah ; but as I could sco noth^ of my 
piKent at that distance, I speedily sat down on the floor by her side ; they 
then brought me pillows and bokters to lean upon. I gave her some 
medicine, md, ill as she was^ she could not forbear taking another look at 
my petticoat, which is a souroti of great wonder to them btsing corded. 
Bibrii brought US some tea uvade with cinnamon, whjeh we both agreed 
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$,tit ptit into Wfttor att:id pIiMN^ on tke 6f0 to bio9 'fwy alo^nly ; it }» 
token of dlt*e0d7 it begins to Doi!^ and boilod miUc tmd so^ o4d64* 

The room trim parted Tjritb f owors <m a wbHe gtonOdy t M> m 
iiOn icrf Flojtntme mo^ic ; It ha« three doott Opening into tbo %tme^ Ooto^ 
teh^e tibc women aleep in the open air, coo]ped^ flfect# and on tho opposite tido 
aif many leading to ihe outer eourt, which* when the womdn oeonpy tnfa 
iroom* are kept eloped, with thick wadded curtains of yellow cotton, border* 
ed with red, over them. As, however, the doors are very rudely made 
of planks, they have inuut chinks most convenient for the women to peep 
ana listen ihiOnph. At the head of the bed stood a rude lamp, a kind m 
vase* with four wicks, lying in oil, which require to be const an+ly trihmicd ; 
it stood on an old deal bov to make it higher ; and when I nskea for water, 
it Waa brought by the IVshkhldmjt, who scema fo manage everything in 
hia taaster^s absence ; he came only to the door, but he must have soon in 
very well 

^ W 4 ^ * # V 

The Peshkhidma" always <jfcandrf by, and oil the younger members of the 
family px^io ihcinM Ke« against the walls so as not to be seen. One or two 
nro prOtfy intoUgcnt girls, and they all receive me most afTecHonately. 

It ra juensant to see how harmoniously they s>cem to live together, oAch 
vieing with the other in attending on the invalid. Bibi Ji is a heavy fjgnrO 
and not t c*ry “ (junk at the uptake” By-the-bv, I remarked that fella 
BibiV little “saik” is sewn at too throat ; so it is evidently not taken ofevery 
day. Their por'ionH and hair fw^ern clean ; but their clothes are wont untu 
they arc almost wtn thy of a Ronush saint. The wen of any rtink are mnch 
moie particular. They use only one shiH?t on their beds, and none over them, 
as they sleei) in their ihiy clothes They seem very decorous in uncovering 
theruaehoa werort' other's? tins w.is shown in many ways by the poor iuvalm 
When we were putting hot thnnels on her, See. 

J^ow that Leila BUii is getting better, ikey all show me every mark of 
kindness and gratitude, squei^Ing my hands, patting and stroking mc ; 
and last night, two of them shunpooed me. LeilU' Ribi makes sig^fbr 
mi!! to sit on her bed clo>e io her, and then puts her arm around me, and 
her dumf^lhanks, putting my hand to her forehead and eyps, aro vary 
pretty. Theio seems little practical disi motion of lank between lha mis* 
tresses of the family ami the servants, except that the former have a <bw 
gold ornaments, and wear very wide trousers and transparent jackets, with 
purple net vtuh thrown o\or the Jefi <ihouIder and leaiming to’thc ground 
behind ; whde *hc iHttei have blue cot? on shirts, cotton veils and ludicrous 
trousets, tighi nearly to the knee and full above. One or two have a 
petticoat instead. They have their hair hanging down in braids behind, and 
one long curl on each ‘?ide of the temple. Bibi Jj has silver bangles on 
her feet, An old fat servant sometimes comes in drcbsed Ikerally in sack- 
cloth. Bibi Ji brings everything eatable with her own Imnoa, fetches 
water foi the mediciaco, fiec. Several, that I at first took for attendants^ 
turn out to be IVicnds, for it is the cusbim in case of sickness for some Of 
the firtends of the invalid to go and stay in the houses rendering id} needftd 
fikid till auiendmout takes place— -and » good custom it is. In jSnglaud wu 

so easily buy service, that we have lorMtiea the 0(rm^ng 

I pp. %m^m. 

Tto jhfilmnd has not yet appeared npoft^ the atnmn. 1% 
preiients the iroogh, hot wam4ie«rfa^ nhlef*- 
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teb in tJi© boiom 4f hk fktnUy, and w» fear^^ IM* too 
fa^ourabb a pbtu^'O Of tbo iirtetiOT Of aO Afghan bomor«-^ ^ 

Tha Mitt moiniagf Sunday, to my graat amaipomont, as I drove Into the 
contt^ Haaon KhaaT^im^dif -appeared;' he must have ridden day and nlgllt 
Simla, directly be beard of his wife's Ulness. He led me iw* She teeny 
m better ; but shortly spasms came on, and sbe suflTered greatly. 
obliged me to stay with ber till balf*paat ten, by wlucb time Sf>pia hid 
reheved tlm violence of the pain. You may imagine I watched Hasan 
Khan ver/ clpsely to see bow Mubammadan husnands behove. He was 
most atUmidvo to bis poor wife, raising her up, giving her water every tew 
minute, and holding her bead/ He was> dressed exactly as the women are, 
I, e with very fall trousers, inuslm short shirt, and scull-cap Like all tbo 
Afghans, ho nishes about in the most energetic mannf*r ; and then, whan 
his wife was a little easier, sat clown, and gossipped with the other women 
most sociably He is well obeyed ; he told his little child to go to me, 
and it came instantly, for the liist time. He seems very fond of Tier. Ho 
gave his little wife some sago; and though «he made wry faces, be caused 
her to take the whole, ju&t as if hhc bad ht*cn an infant. Ho is particularly 
pleased with a teloseojie, whicl? Loul Gough gave him. The Jitngi- Lord 
(or wai lord, a^ they call him) went to got the glass himself, and said, “I 
have used this five- and- twenty years, ana I give it to you, because you are 
ap old and brave soldier.”* 

Afuy 14 ih -*■! have been to see my patient every day. Her brother is 
still there, but comes no moi e within the zen^nd It is droll to see Hasan 
Klhan feci his wife's pulse* He dops it with a faco of such pi^ter^naturiil 
gravity, as plainly shows he thinks it incumbent on him to make up for 
perfect ignorance by wise looks lie is very much gJ ieved at C. not being 
well, and has boon here five oi six times to see him He told my husbaaa 
that they had held a consultation regarding ray ‘‘science,” whereby I read 
in a book and gave medicine, a|i,d they agreed they were all cows compared 
to /. pp* 214-SHr5, 

Mrs. Mackenzie bad intucb intercouirse with the ladies belong- 
ing to the family of the unlucky Kbah Sujah, and, more espc* 
mlly, of his son Shah Shahpur, whose brief tenure of royalty 
at K^tibul owed all its splendour to Ihe c^leain of General Pol- 
lock’s bayonets, and was propped upon them alone. He seems 
to have been a brave and gallant boy, the only manly spirit in 
that effeminate family, ana lias had the good fortune to escape 
with life from that city of cut-throats. We select one of her 
interviews wilh the widows of Zeman Khan, the old Shah of 
Kabul. The acumen of the knowing fair Oriental is not more 
amusing than Mrs. Mackenzie’s evident aiuiety to deny 
soft impeachment — 

Mr* Hewton esme to ask mo to visit onS of Shah IZ^unan's widows, who 
is very ill* Hewton and I accordingly drove thither. All that was 

to be seen of the house outside was a high tnud wall, like that round a 
large garden t a door in it led into a little court, where a fine eow and calf 
and a pair of v^y handson^e oitcn (intended I suppose, to draw the 
Trikl gar*| which stobd outside) were eating. Our guhJfe knocked with hia 
stick OT a f ory low door, $0 that a person outside coula nothing of itSsM 
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iirfly i^r thmigb eb« iL# tomedt^f I Jn^g- 

a^^ed tom witout bcmg mid. i» g ^ 

la to im^ ^ iiawied womatt and \ ^ ^ followed to; tom 

:*^a mni., at these not sufferings ^ 

system ^ have be^ ^ 

mna^tera to marry. The old lady _ y g^od up to help her. The 

nna was very courteous, ham^ome man when fiittin|, 

W**® very eyete^ and be^d. D?- 

tjwug^ very short and stout, ^ ^y ^jth a sawJy, pert e*^S* 

Kara V Ws f ‘ve^ ^r «^ tL^otLr of ^o very pretty delicatett^e 

.«ott; the W very gentle and the ^ 

ibojw* dres^ in yetlow for the poor old lady, who en- 

. and fell asleep in her arms. Ip we must come again wd 

conraged, ws by Wmg smoking by turns, one cldl- 

i^e would givo a Kach J -^ll * , when we declined, mxe 

iMO being passcd^round 5 they offered to ..j^l^ they moke 

of them, iW knowmg than the leiit, oowrveu, 

of «» do,. I. S/rf 

sent^^self tothe imagmatiou ot I/.“j»- 80.88.* 

Mra. N«^wn and myslf with cigarnm bpr - D'elfe, 
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; Isfh So (”C,'M?gui.% Wr^; 

However, ^ey sent a mem^e to ^e t* „t^ nie a very rnrfe 
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4re|jweiJ. oM Iui^r wre it gpjd iWoijl*» eott^ik ' I ^ 

4wn for o aixioifiexitn aodl ihm told tJjom timt tho vB,mtrh l»oM bo pwt 
otttof doors, Tlioy led me into the balcony, but that tronM not 4o^ eb 
they took me to n terrace where 1 |»ttt it up. The old Icing weeihed pleMidf 
enid asked me to draw the queen, to' which 1 willingly agreed^ She was 
eO long in adorning herself, that it was dark aoon at'ter 1 began. Th^y 
ImugSt out boxAis full of jewels ; she put on about five pair of earrings, 
besito necklaces, a uo&o^rmg with a string of pearls connecting it 
the ear, rir^g** for the fingers, besides ornaments for the head. Then shse 
retired to change her dre>», some of the women bolding up the cotton re«kC 
(wadded quilt) in which her niaje»ty had been wrapped, a screen. Bhe 
came back, dressed in red muslin spotted witli gold, and sat down, huqk 
in hand, with two femah* servants with pcaciH^ fan'?, or rather cMn^ be- 
hind her. When T hioked t loser a( her, I saw that she could not Iwj old, 
but ahe is very Iht, with large though unpicaning ey(‘s, and a sweet mouth. 
Her hair, like that ol* all tlie othei women, ol* whom tlien* must have been 
about fifty present, was a la c/nnoise. Her Jitile .son, Mirr.a Jowan Bakht, 
came and sat beside her * but as soon as I ofierod to sketch him, he was 
hurried away to change his dioss, and retained clad in green velvet and 
gold, with a sirpesh, or aigrette ot‘ jewels, in his gold cap. 

The noise and <*hat(criug of the assemlded crowd was deafening : but the 
cHef eunuch occasional!) brought them to order, and ma<Je them mi down. 
liJr Meyesty laughed very loud, as loud os she <oul(l^ witfi her mouth wide 
open, at some jc«!l which pas.^ed. Not ofb of all these women were doibg 
anything, or looked as if they ever did do anything, except three, who were 
cracking nut mcgs< WUataldbl The old king <‘amc m, and a man with 
a blatk beard, whom I look, lor one of Jus ‘*ons, and who remained stand- 
iligi but the women sat and jeued frccl) tvitli Ins j\Iajr‘sty. Ho approved 
of the sketches. 'fUe lillle pi im v is he, whom the king wishes to have dft*^ 
dared heir-apparent, though he la the yuunfrest ol his tea or twelve fion« 
He has no less (ban tldrty djuigliiers, 

I was exceedingly mnused with my visit, and thought how astonished 
you would all be to Keai' of my ^ponding New Year’s day with the King of 
Pethi — the Gieat Mogul ! When we got home, Sir 'rheophilns told me 
that the king does nt»t give a chair, even to tlic Goveruor General. Ilis 
father gave a chair on one occasion to a Governor- General, and r^-pet^ted 
of it ever afterwards! — Voh lit, pp. 71-73. 

Such scenes as these leave a melanclioly and painful impres- 
sion. It is not so much the spectacle of a preat dynasty fallen 
from its high estate, and dwindled down to the eflfetc and imbe- 
cile thing which now rejpresonts it, as the thought, that such is 
the inevitable result or oriental social institutions, which must 
grieve the thoughtful spirit. 

Mrs. Mackemsie writes eloquently and wisely, but with true 
feminine delicacy and tact, of the baneful influence of polyga- 
my» ahd of the almost moral impossibility that any thing great 
or good can come from a youtli, brought up amidst the intngads 
and hatreds, the despotism and ignorance, and the aouUess and 
enervating atmosphere ^of the zm&nd. The proverbial orien^ 
talism» ehildren of the same milky' $h0m the true and 
God-given instinct of onr nature for that happy home* which 
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Cbri^tiimity al^ne secure^, with o%het pure And holy social 
Wessingd, for all who Uvo under its benign mBnenoe. 

We doubt whotKei* any other Enropean lady has been privi-* 
leged to see $o oiften, and so nearly, the kings and king^ 
makers** of the East. On her first arrival in India, Mrs. Mae-- 
ketnsie had a pleasant and interesting interview with the fallen 
Amirs of Bcinde* She saw much of the little Maharajah 
Dhulip Singh ; and we can imagine the gladness with which 
she must have heard of his becoming a Christian. She was on 
terms of friendship and intimacy with the family of Shah 
Sujah; indeed, Shahpfir bade farewell to her husband and her- 
self with tears in his eyes. She met (if we remember aright) 
the Rajah of Satara; and, as we have already noticed, she 
was admitted into the presence, and within the zen^nk of the 
Great Mogul him self. The reader will find aho pleasant and 
kindly anecdotes of Lord Dalhousie, the brave old war- 
lord** Gough, and his abler and more eccentric, but as warm- 
hearted, successor. Theirs are historical names ; and one likes 
to, find, that these men of th^ strong head and strong hand have 
hearts also, and now and then can let their human sympathies 
pierce through and show themselves behind the mask of office 
and official formalities. Many interesting particulars will also 
be found respecting Colonel Stoddart, Akbar Khan and his 
mother, the arch-traiWir Amin&llah, and the doom which at last 
overtook him ; but for these we refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

Mr^s. Mackenzie* as we have already noted, is a most suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic sketcher, and she was wild to catch a 
gennine Bedouin. She succeeded, but with no small difficulty ; 
for^how wus if possible to make an Arab understand her mo- 
tives? ” Why,** said the perplexed son of the desert, why 

* should I go to the house of the English ? God alone knows 

* what may befai mo there !** The lady's refiectipns on this 
little incident are thoughtful and suggestive; — 

I have ofiieii refiected m the cause of the diflculty 1 find in taking the 
V3bmm of a European, as compared with that of an Oriental. The ea- 
pression of ^ one can be caught xa m instant ; that of the other is not 
only more vaiying, but mere oompUcatcd ; and I suppose it to be from the 
aimplicity of thmr lives, as compared with onrs,^ Consider the infinite 
tawfoty of objects which engage our attention and interest, and thelnfinite 
fisdeiw of thou^ts and emotions which these give rise to— and you will see 
k imn^ible Ibr a cultivated European to retain the r^ose of 
the unity ^ is observable k the Cmentaf. 

Mfii# IhH ttm habk of suppiesakg the outward manifes^aite of fedkg 
Oriental reatty feels de^ly, he shows it mudi more finely 
tlM we de, eaotifi whete he is obliged to Mgn), and the^igeneralty kfesior 
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iuMnailnrof Ibe Mfsioqit to JSwojfw, *&4 yow wUl see why Ae ew^aiktMmta 
rary. Tixia Arao iir<»s tljMs most peirlfect tpe^imeo It over mif Of 0 OaOO Of 
few simple emotions. Ee could npdcrstand liatrod Ibir aik enemy, Ojid 
love tor a friend ; bodily privations he is acen«it6|ned to disregard, •^bodpix 
sulfhHng to endure ; probably this comprises the ciixde of hi<< feelihgs. HW 
can such a one, accustomed to hardships, to feoHtude and ejccrtion, be 
to understand the thou«an(l*and -one aims and stnving<» of tivili^fOd UMf 
JI 0 is a being of another S))hero, and moves among the crowded etreeta 
^with neither interest nor comprehension for the world and its wsys. There 
was no haishness in his expres«>ion; but it was the calm indifference of an 
ascetic. Are not these men, In some re$pect«, wiser than we, gifted with 
a truer insight than we ate info the uothmune^s of ihe world, though not 
of the great realities of life Vb?. IIZ pp, 256-257. » 

Great, most certainly, is the difference between the genuine 
eastern and western idiosyncracies. Take for instance an orien*^ 
tal joke: — 

Our kind hostess, Mrs G., has a very nice Ayah, who is a learU^d 
worn in, and reads the Koran daily, withonf understanding a word of it* 
Th#‘ said, fhe reminded him of a devout Lmswoman oi Wm, who got a 
IMunwiu to road toiler the Martyrdom of Hasan and IJoiscvn’* As the 
lecture proceeded, she became more aud more nlle< ted, wc]U, tore her hair* 
beat her breast, sobbed und groaned, until the iiievercut hlunslu burst out 
laughihg, and told hoi he had been rea<liuu the Loves of Majuuu and 
Lc8a!-*TV. llLp, 265. 

Again, viQ challenge Brother Jonathan himself, and the 
whole gieat western republic, to match the story of tim mad 
tree !*’ — and yet from beginning to end it has the genuine 
Oriental flavour. Here it is * 

Will you believe the following story on the testimony of an eye-witness? 
Our Munshi Boihnidin is ready to swear that he saw it “ many years ago 
when he was a very young man.’* A mad dog bit a horse, which was tied 
to a mango tree, that had long been noted for the excellence of it** fVuit 
horse became raving mad, tore great pieces out of his own flc«th, and 
out df the bark of the tiee, and finally died. In a hhori time tfie mango 
tree withered away, and died too. A woodman, semg a dty tree, began 
to out it down ; a splinter flew off, and hit him on the iTOwn of tlie head, 
“ It drew two or three drops of blood, not more,” said the accuraio 
Munshi ; — nevertheless in a short time the unfortunate man began to bfirk 
like a dog, to tear Ms fiesh like the hor^e, and became raving mad. A 
by-stander said, * It is time to put him out of his misery ;* «o he throw a 
little cold water in his fhoe, and his spirit dcparted.”-*^I’b/. ///, p* 292* 

Mrs* Mackenxi0 givos us only ono little specimen of 
subtler and less richly exuberant Immpur of the West* The 
story is good in its way ; and* d non t;^o, i im tnmp 

Mf^or II* also told us of an interview ho had had with Xmm Ste^ 
phenu Shortly afheir his return fipom Van Bnwwi’a band* m fm requesSf 
ed to call at the Colonial 000% in order to give the mdm m hk ohser^ 
vations and sxpenenoo In colony. Sir Jams St^Mn received 

w I 
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th<?n biick in bis tibairtb^foUMbU bind^ ^to^ed 
j»na gave nttair^iK^ie to a »orit‘» bf various upojjHiAftgiui^ and K'p'flvt - 
turns, porfootly tmo atui extremely well e«pres&cd, fot tbe epatije of an hour 
and a naif He then rose, blandly tbaiiked the aetonHbOd M^Jor M» Ibe Ins 
v&lmhie t^otmatirn, and bowed him <mi of the room, without having al- 
lowed him lo utter a sentence !*«— Fof. /*/> 5* 

The ohi<*f charm of Mr^t* MacUen/tos book i*» ita perfect 
hooesly. It If?, we think, the mo^t hofitcat book we over mot 
with ; volt to jtt%o from its reception in tltis country at least, one 
mi^ht w le«J to question the trutli of that time-honored adaire, 
llouewty is the best policy/’ She has no concealments ; what 
she believes, she as'^erts without e<unj>iotnis0 or palliation, Shf» 
rrn?y be, and she is, often indiscreet; but theie isaceitain 
nobleness in her ^ery indiscretions. She fori>ets that eveiv 
thm^, uttered in the conhdonen of intimate companionship, is 
not to he proclamiod fiotu the houso-topy ; that she has no 
right to bring the private conver&alions of lier ti lends, >>iihout 
their own coa^^out or knowledge, hefox' the jiublic ; and that 
she is responsible for much unnecessary pain and vevation, amh 
it may be, estrangements, alienations, and ill-will, ^\lthout any 
fideqiiate end or aim Ihit, it must }»e evident to ciery one 
who reads her book, that her own natiiio is fr<ink, uneonvon-^ 
tional, and feai less ; «'uid that e\ery 1101 d, uttered m the privacy 
of her own household was fit for the sim and the broad light 
of daj^. Her praine and her blame are both hearty ; hut they 
arc not always judicioudy adininbtcml. She is hasty m judg- 
ment; somewhat pi one to ceasuro , and sometimes, but never 
imtentionally, unjust She h over-keen in her indignation, 
and her p^n not unfroquently borrows something of tho fw/- 
ana rowgli-and-readj style of ^‘the oamp/’ ,, Of this fault 
Mrs. Mackenzie herself h not unconscions “ So difficult is it,” 
she writes, « to avoid eutclung even the expressions one hoars, 

‘ as well as the sentiments, that it is a struggle to preserve the 
‘ purity of one's niothei -tongue, and not to speak and write 
Soil any ' camp* phrase slips out unawares, 
kit yoti wmst excuse it, and believe that I shall be as shocked at 
s * myself as you could vrisb/’ (^o^♦ ///, p, ik) 

With the graver accusations, and the loud outcries of per- 
^ sonality and scandal which have been raised against her by our 
local prw, Itself so immaculate and scrupulous, we confess we 
have no sympathy. 

MaekeujEie judges hastily, sometimes harshly ; but her 
nathre is genial, kindly, and feminine* She has a woman’s 
ahrmkmg nrom vice, a woman’s scorn of cowardice, a woman’s 
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hatred of eraelty> and ^ vromanV foarlesane^s }w 

sympathies stirred* ahhei fey good or evil. Kariy in hm 
fim voJjasne, may bo tound the key to the more painlfel 
porpons of ber pook. It is^a bold avowal for a nlap to 
make ; sHlI bolder for a woman ; but ab© lias made it, and 
febe has stood to it ; and wo honor her for both. 

“ It is qmte rofieslwng,” she v\ntos, *‘to find any one* who 
‘ openly protcsis agamsi scandalous conduct; /J>r, m thi$ 

* amnlry, virtite is uen^albf conteH io walk wm in (0*m wiik 

* vhe/* (l^ol f. ilO) * 

Mrs. Mnckon/io sets herself iu opposition to this very 
pleasant and popular state oi tluptrs# and Vanity Fair hoots 
liei down blu* ha-* had the fuither impiudenee t<> term a 
poition ot tli(‘ lurlun jiress “vulgar/ and to quote two or 
thieeof it> clioK e UHHM I feUaiuJ) notbonoweu lioin Ches- 
huHeld Now, howevei, that Hio otif-^cry h subsiding, it may 
he well to ask how inan\ of the di-^graeelul stouet> of cowaidice, 
in<M|)<R*]ty, injustice, audcjuelty, winch her too faithful pen 
;eeoids have been proved to be faKe, or have even been 
in the least degree shaken^ To ('aptain Yates alone she 
lias done umnh ution il nqustice . and foi that, as her only 
but ahic apologist in the Ftnwf of Jntlui estahlisho**, she was 
P*in nu wise t i hi uiie In answoi 1) her hushainrs leasonable 
challenge, who h is conn how aid, before a pay of his country^ 
men, to tiansfei the hrand fiom his nann to hers It appears; 
to us that a soldier's nnshelunjoiu in the field as nearly 
concerns the public, and is as justly open to public censure and 
deniiaciation, as the malvi’rsation of a Jud'!;‘e, the oppre^isiou 
tif a governor, or the incapacity or ti oachcrj of a statesman. 
We have read hei hook ilolibeiaiely and conscientiously , but 
we have loSbkcd m vain hu the slightest trace of any peisonal 
motive, or an) pi iv ate pique or resentment She whispers 
nothing m ihe dark she istabs no one behind lus back* she 
limgs h(‘r charge al the feet of the accused in open court, 
and says lo him, Thou art fho man/' We hope, for the 
lioi.our of tlie name, that bhe may have been misled or 

mistaken , but it is imposmble to doubt that she IxiUevo^ 
wind she writes , and, benevuig this, we cannot but ^uipethiise 
With the bold hand* albeit weak and a woman's, that flings dPwm 
the glove with honest scorn and indignation.* 

It is a pleasure to turn from this disagreeable subject s SP let 
us hear what Mrs. Mackat/ie has to {>ay of Indian soelel) in 
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oplAiiOXi b tluO; of a afarewd, bat sOffioientir 

Ujr of lO^tuia «ocietjr {»« iftat itiMity «a)l upfiglitaeDit, bqtb 

Mif tmUwy ono oM «orvioes tan unsamuedi by any other body. l.oe 
«y«r«g* eOkoaot Of WWrt tpgem to oeoidedly ebm that of Iteglwh 
amm ft boaw 1 aao the m*oo ie aviaent— in Inai# a man baa opportuni- 
6r tt^veUpijU^ i^hfLtever ftujultios mtiipe hm given wliiclx twonlci 
ha afforded in Europe^ nntil they be#jan to decay, A mliitary man» by 
fijpi^fe he iA tbiany yaar« of agOo hm otten acted as fiuartct^mastcr to a 
or Hen left m sole cJbaige of a detachment* perhaps of a regiment, 

<n m dneady’j eoantfy. He may have been sole megiairate of a large can* 
'tomnent t aM has pi'obably acted as post ^master, pay-master, brigade^major, 
and Cf)mmis4viat*officer, or has commanded a regiment in action; peiliaps 
has been tHHt' rrcd fiom an in^ttry' corps to one of irr^ujar cavalry, 
acted as poUticsal assiMftnt, inatie treaties with hostile tribes, setdnd ques* 
tjona of reyfenuc or tiibnte, besides having to build his own house and his \ 
caj'riage, ' 

A young riviHan, with less variety of work, is even more nnoontrollcd, 
has oHon greater responsibility thrown upon him. lie is piobably put 
in Charge of a district half as Isrge as England : with the combined dntii^s 
lyf miigTstrate and revenue commissioner, he may be called on lo <lefond 
hil district as he be^t can ; to suppress an outHeak ; to seize conspirators ; 
to twe gang robberies and wholesale mur<ierS ; and is advanced to high 
jwhciaJ, linaacial or political functions, while si ill in the full possession of 
ail the faculties of vigorous manhood. >lo wonder that a (Jcver young 
civilian, who returned to England four years after he entered the service,^ 
when my husband a&ked him if be weie not scnbible of a great ditlereneeW 
between himself and the young men of his own age, with whom he had 
renewed acquaintance, replied, “ To tell you the truth, I find they are 
boys, and I feel myself a man/' 

The isolated life civilians so often lead, and the large amount of an* 
ihority and responsibility comnitted 1o them at so early an age, probably 
acoount for the fact, that you scarcely meet a young civilian, whose man- 
ner haa nor far too much confidence and pretenhion to be that of good 
«ms?ety*-*where modesty, if not genuine, is at leost feiped. As they grow 
older, this generally wears off; and as, ru thoy a|p moi’c h^hly 

educated than military men, you meet very gentlemanly, as^ell as accom- 
|dh'>hed and 'agreeable, civilians. Young omcers, though not often so well- 
> Infomad as young civilians, have generally much belter manners, and 
Would be better received at home; for nothing corrects conceit and 

g 3U]iU^t|on so much as constant intercourse with equals and superiors, 
litill a One hears of jealousy between the two services, but I 

irife HW seen anything of it. The recent improvenunt in the religious 
moral amnda^^d at home causes a marked diderenoe between the 
mtioritv of sntii under fifty and those above it* 

w the home irvenge, the ladies 

It* Toung men constantly make inferior ; 

pim gWfk mW having been diprived of a mother's care half their lives, 
and married far too yoUng-^-befero their education (If they 
Tanj) k iidshed, or thmr mmds fermed, and before tHy have en* 
m tH paN&mnt defidimt ayitem, is ofeen the best part of a girfe 
-dvaftage of hmmxim with reafty good society* Thsy We 
d nr laaxuMm or taulieA by w hic h m test the maxiiiAie nf 
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whom they are throwii ; they ^ohabjy mar^ un<|er efebtefil^ (jiDMii 
under «l:^teen, and ado]^t the ati^angeat phraaeolr^y mJtn their hWiMi^ 
tbeir bushanda' i^ienda. It i$ common to bear ladiea aneahJbg n# m 
tbetr buabanda by their iomamea (a thing unpardonable^ of 
but of other gentlOnken in the aame tnanner; talking of kii,’” iWI 
Using aueh temis as ‘Molly^*’ nluol:^ ” ^ a cool thing/’ ** jfuiipy 

and no end of things !^’ 1 think the wim of military men are wotfetO 

this respect than those of otvillans. 

^ 

There ia certainly 'a groat amount of domentio happiness in India. 
tied people are in many case'* so entirely throw'o upon each other, not only 
ibr sympathy, but for oonveraaiioti and amusement, that they become knft 
much more closely than trhon each has a thousand distractions^ mtd sejiaraete 
of spending the day. 

The lady cannot spend her mornings in shopping or t^Kting, nor the 
gentleman at his club They generally drive or ride together every even* 
mg, and many married people, when separated, write to each other every 
day. 

Circumstances, which tend to promote such a high degree of conjugal 
union ami syinrmthy, <mrely cannot be considered merely aa hardshmSf^ 
VoL IIL pp. 172 - 175 . 

We are aft aid to quote vvbat she say« of Indian children^ Or 
the irreverence, with vvlnch bUe treats the “ hiizzur/* who looks 
clown with fcuch loidly contempt and iinjmtienee on “ tliesio 
brutes of natives for Mrs. Mackenzie has a generous sywdi- 
pathy for every one in distress, from tln» poor bohlierb wife 
condemned to the dcgradationa of the barracks, to the high- 
&i)iule<t inUive nobleman, or bravo chiefiain, simirting under 
the lude insolence of i?omeiil-inanueied Anglo-Saxon cub ; end 
bhe exp»<*sses herself on such occasions 1017 plainly. 

Wo have been with her in the Camp and the Zenbui ; and we 
must not forget that her book treats Uigely of the Mibsion, 
Mrs, Mackenzie is a decided CIuiHiian ; but slio neilher eanU 
nor preaclkei>. Her clnu ity is not condescending, and knov^u 
neither di'^tinction of rank, nor diiiereiice of blood and faith. 
By the dying bod of a Christian servant, or of an ignO*« 
rant Afghan wouian^ or of a beloved friend* the wife of a inis^ 
bionary, she does lier woman’s work, in imitation of her blessed 
exemplar/* pouring in wine andoir*— the soft step, and the gentle 
hand, and the soothing voice that tells of salvation through th^ 
crucined Jesus of Nazareth. 

Whatever fascinations the distinguished and highly iutellt^ 
ttial and attractive society, which gladly opened it$ doojrs to 
receive iier, may and must have had for this gifted and 
accomplished lady, the first place m her heart nnd' W 
intimacy was ever kept for those she looked upon tW fitttflb* 
fill servants of Christ— for the Janviers and tne ItS^olphs^ 
Ki^vrtofis and the Buffs, and the Muhtty Mifoniii* 
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\ soiif lilt tbeni uttt« ft» hor «ho^n 

4 iiiia ^0 Vtte not 1)1 1% least ashtstned “ if 

fpiy k^w)04 fe*' c»oUm ;** and, if* in <b0 of her 

awislfati^ $iin bfiia i^rkten of tUom in tno flattering toi msi, it wm 
ht i}m of fboir ts^ofk and fcboir Blaitto** 

!I*bOr0 h an air of prkrtne ^impltcity, that reminds one 
of A{)OstOUo limosi and customs, in her account of hfr in* 

troductiqn to Mr. Lmh^s little Baptist ChHr(*U at Agra — 


The au'«f8iouari©s pleach only lu ISmaafl^ani, ^ividi the exception of Iho 
Baptist mmihmty^ who has a sin4.U chapel close to where wo were ^ We 
wete mtorined liono but kcrliuts, i e <lorhs, went there , but this did not 
/ci^hten as hoivkc htginji St halt- past six Seeing the <^blc 

prepat ed for tEr Communion, C wCiat to iho vishy to uiquize if we could 
partake of it th expimned to the towsion ir^, who w< wo*< —that I was a 
membor of the Kreo Kiik, and M of tin Ojiiich of England Mr 
Li^h, Iheminkbr, who m an lilasi Xndnn, said that usually they leqiured 
thKe or tbui da>s’ notn e tJiat ihty might leain somethmg of tlu i haiactei 
of the paiiitfl wi*^hing to tonutilinirate , but th il bo would cousuli with 
his elda. Ml Fiarci Fit sby t< nan) , nud th<> both c ^me to thO con* 

oIuHion, that a« we w<ie tiavultis, and had leccntly communicated 
with the Fice Chdtcb m ( alcutta, thcie lonld bo no obioction Mi L>sh 
pnathed on excellent dibcoinso on “ Behold, I hy m Jiioii a chief eoriiei 
stone/' fire lie then udoiniod the congicgatum wlip wo wcrc^ and whore 
wo won g ang , montionod oiu wt^h to paiUTv^ of the Lends Supper with 
them, and, in oin of tho pi i)cibdunnf the Sodainonl, implored the Divmo 
blessing spot mlly on ub, jniyodfoi the fuitheiauce of our jouine), and 
toi our f\it uro renmon nith tho^r pAsiut lx l<ue the Throne of God It 
wob such a HiYUph Sciipluial wa^ <f ncuMiig sti angers, you could fancy 
Xittts and Timothy a< ting t hub At the conclusion of the sen ice, Mr 
Lish took hm seat at the t ible. ^iud, aftci pi aycr (during which the ton^re-^ 
gotion knelt) we re-^mned oin *ens, uud the bread waa distiibutfd by an 
elder Mr Li^h prated agiiii, ind tbf cup was brought round , ami, alter 
% cMmcluding player, we ended ringing mylWavounte dftcenth doxoJogy 

May thfl jrraee of i liiist oui Saviour, 

And the 1 atUer's bouudles sieve. 

With the Ileh SpinPs fa>om, 

Kebtupou us hem uboro I 
:M iv W 0 now abwle m eniou 
\Vith each other xndthe Lord, 

Audonjof, jn bwett commumou, 

Joys, whit-h earth cauuot affoid^'— Foi / pp 

Wu ifliaM latmke but on© more extract — h$r bnef^ but exqui- 
sitely feminme and beautiful «iketch of a woman* whom eton to 
^|>preeiate waa an honour* and over whose dying montenta she 
watched with the tender care ot a sister 

A more perfect model of a mis^ipnary’B wife than dear Mrs Budolph I 
tl0W expeti to see# She Was an exeeuent linguist, speaking s^iveral dia-- 
Ifew#! hoiadea leading and speaking IlindiHiam perfectly She wa^ so 
In tcaehfng the otphan^acslibol, that she nevei M her houBe 
bwf! woterJ(iMa|fs m the week, and 1 noed to thttik ad excess of patience 
4bjWP iWfeot m her method of thachiia^ ®ho wm a devpted 
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and ovon hyxiM her onu Vy Kfafccl»^n|f ov# }m IHliH 

boy. She wa« m cJtodknt bftvfetf iM 

custom of looltiu{§ eiftoi* ovt^rytliing hcml*; anrt nftejii makittg aoii^ ptfJe 
ptimitivc far hor hwsbajj(4 or guests w^lli h^v own 

order nnd activity were equally retoarfcabie^ Sbe was never ntwi 
she worJkccl .Oid rend more tliau many who have no reguhw ompldymoitl^ 
their hands, Khe told Mr. Uudoljih, Mfter bhe wiib taken Ul, tjiajfe shn 
thoufrht love of drevs and want of charity in hpceob had been iWo of her 
besetting sins. When he related tins to me after her dwarture* it was m 
contrary to all wo liad over seen of her, that neither or ns eonld forbear 
smiling. It was probably irom her being on her guard against these two 
sins that sh^ WAS so manifestly frw from them. Her dress would have 
lieen not only plain, bat poOr, had jt imt been r<»r the spotless neutnoss and 
oleanlincss wluch mathed every thing about her; and I utvor knew any 
one of whom it might he more truly wdd that hew speech “was always 
with grace seasoned with salt” JVt» one could Ikj half an hour in her 
company without fudlng that she wah a child of Hod. 8hc constantly 
fipoKt* lo her seivniitb, and to an) nuti\c ladies vhe happened to visit, con- 
cerning the way o( Siilvation; and I never v{Mnend>er on unehaiitable or 
fTivolotib exprcsHiun frenn Jiei lips My hinhand often remarked, after 
t pending the evening \Mlh Afi oud Mis Rudolph, that he never Saw any 
one whose expression ot (ouutcnanee mul eonvorsalion bore more strongly 
the iinpreSf' of holiuoss. There nas such a eoiubinution of unspiMkabJe 
BWcetnosMiid heaveu-born dignit) about this naturally plain and unpre- 
tending inhsionar)*ft wife, that he said he always {<-b \thwor1h) to gaiso at 
her, md that il enabled him to leab/c Acts vi., 15. She wan only twenty- 
nine, when tt(>d took her to His upper toAm tuary. ^ TW. TTI. pp id-id. 

We had uiarked other pahfta 4 ;i‘s ; hut onotigh has been given 
to enable our readers to form an opinion for tnoniBelves of Mra, 
IVfaekenzie’a moral and literar) <(ualifieation«. Our own may 
be gathered from what we have written. The book reduirew 
compresMOU. Its military critici'^m and details are out ot sea- 
son and out of place. iH Muitcdies of history and missionary 
Htatibtics may well be sparocl. Its <luU pages and its indiscretions 
call for careful but merciless weeding. But matter sufficient 
will be loft ior two p]ea<5ant and portable volumes ; and with 
portraits of the Delhi Queen, and Dhulip Singh, and 
Bibi, andlTussan Khan, and otheys, selected from the jealously 
guarded portfolio, we may venture to prophesy that we 
shall have a w orfc, which the Indian public will not willingly 
let die. 

In spite of its literary faults, wliich are more than 
deemed by its literary exeelleueies, and, in spite of its graver 
indiscretions, we vise I’rom its perusal wdth sincere respect 
and admiration for the writer. Mr. Kaye, in Ips <jf 

tlie Afghan War^ records that “ there is not a barter man^ 

* or a braver soldier than Tolm Mackenrie itt the raniks 
^ of the Indiam army and well lias t^at beep proved in %\m 
face of the Afghan and tfie Soikh. 111^ wife’s pages skW 














